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and various; and they have been the 


means of diffusing a ceueral habit of reading throygh the nation, which in a certain degree hath enlarged 


the public underst indin vy. HERE, too, are preserved ¢ 
.. Kippis. 


which otherwise might have never appeared.--- D1 


multitude of useiul hints, observations, and facts, 


Every Art is improved by the emulation of Competitors.---Dr. Johnson, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
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THE GUARDIAN OF HEALTH. 
No. V. 
GENERAL RULES FOR THE PRESERVATION 
OF HEALTH. 

IS it possible that there can be people 
in the world to whom health isa burden? 
It certainly would appear.so; for upon 
what other principle c an we account for 
the conduct ef those who without any ail- 
ment whatever lave recourse to medicine? 
Far be it fromme to find fault with any i- 
divi idual who, perceiving the sy miptoms of 
poroaching indisposition, takes speedy 
measures for arresting, its progress. But 
why should such as, enjoy the most ro- 
a health. determine tor weeks, nay 
»nths beforehand to lose blued, or go 
ough a course of medicine at part: icular 
seasons, unless they were tired-of that 
state and considered it expedient to in- 
terrupt its longer > How 


ef 


continuance ! 
too, can the physician set: about pre- 
scribing fora patient who has no disease ? 
He prescribes neither meat nor drink, 
and these are the only , things ‘requisite 
fora none in health. Physic can nei- 
ther satisfy the appetite, nor nourish the 
body; since every medicine is the me- 
diuin of producing new actions, which 
are never of benefit but when instituted 
to subvert those prejudicial ones already 
existing in the system. Such js the ge- 
nuine object of the medical art. The 
effects of medicines are deviatious from 
health as well as the complaints against 
which they are directed, and they accom- 
plish a cure by substituting a milder dis- 

ease, and thus interrupting the course of 
that which previously existed. But what 
are they when there are no existing dis- 
orders tor them “to oppose ?— diseases 
which thoughtless fools wantonly bring 
upon themselves, when they are ured ot 
the enjoyment of health. 

For the healthy there 1S no other ra- 
tional way of remaining so than by con- 
forming to the dictates of nature 10 

New Monrury Mac.--N« 


‘medicines till they 


tives and merely to 


They 


Brodum’s pills, no Solomon’s Balm of 
Gilead, no Seltzer water, no cleansing 
elixirs, no bleeding—nothing of the kind, 
It is quite enoweh that the sick should 
resort to medicines, since they alone can 
experience utility in so doing. What 
eud can a bealthy person who purges or 
Liceds have in view? Perhaps to prevent 
some tuture disease. But who can tell 
what disease this will be? and what 
physician can prescribe for a disease of 
the nature of which he has not the 
slightest notion ? 

I shall deem myself most hi ADPY, - my 
readers will attend to. this my. first ad- 
monition to abstain from the use of all 
y find that they stand 
in need of them; and this will be the 
case, if, notwithstanding a regular mode 
of life; they should still beanwell. [cheer- 
fully subioin this limitation; for when 
indispositions arise from irregularities in 
the natural functions, they may in gene- 


ral be removed by correc ting the Jatter. 


For this reason I consider it better to des 
bar persons in health from all preven- 
\ recommend atten-- 
tion to a regular habit. of body as the 
universal preservative against medicines 
as well as diseases, than unmecessarily to 
prescribe diet-drinks, mineral waters or 
decections, with the fancitul but ftalia- 
clous view ( f purifying the-olood. 


ut hiow are we to obtain that aealtt Ly 
state ot the body in which our ancestors 
grew old without any preventives? [tis 


requisite that % © im itate 
sible their mode of life. 
torests and elds, 


their shelter, and 


as much as pose 
They dweit in 
where the sky was 
the earth their couch. 
hreatied a pure, salub:ious, baimy 
air, such: as is not to be found in any close 
apartment constantly inhabited by seve- 
ral persons. We mast, it is true, again 
become barbarians bke them, if we ta 
these respects closely copy their example. 
but what In fiom pus susns 
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middle track? We may enjoy pure air 
and yet not live in tents. We need only 
to make a point of frequently opening 
our windows to al) low the esci ape of uli- 
wholesome exhalations. We need only 
to avail ourselves of the fine weather to 
vo abroad. We need only avoid filling 
our apartments unnecess: arily with coal- 

damp, aqueous v: apours, and a thousand 
smells, which though they belong not to 
universally met with 
awmony’ the hy wher Classes. The 
pure sweet air is the cordial of life and 
a retreshment to the soul: it braces the 
body and cheers the spirits. Our fore- 
fathers enjoyed another advantage, for 
they were compelled by necessity to live 
temper ate ly. A voud Li able, as we call it, 

is one of the most dangerous of tempta- 
tions: for our appetites are never silent, 
and iu they even would be so, wine 
renders them clamorous. We eat to 
gratify the palate, and this we might 
ce srtainly do without danger, were we not 
accustomed to load our stomachs with 
such an endless variety of heterogeneous 
substances. Now the stomach ts sooner 
satistied than the palate, and the former 
may be satiated betore the longingot the 
latter is appeased. In this manner we 
derange the functions of this important 
organ, the source whence issue all the 


cleanline ss, are 
evel 


juices destined for the nourishment of 


the body ; and it is evident that the pu- 
rity of these must be influenced by the 
vigorous or oppressed state of the diges- 
tive powers. On this account I com- 
mend Diogenes who stopped in the 
Street a young Ikan going to an enter- 
tainment, and conducted him back to his 
friends in the same manner as if he had 
rescucd tum from an mnaminent danger 
into which he was about to rush. On 
this sally of Addison makes 
these pertinent observations :—“* What 
would that philosopher have said, had he 
been present at the gluttony of a modern 
meal? Would not he have thought the 
niaster of a family mad and have begved 
his servants to tie down his hands, had 
he seen him devour tow], fish, and flesh; 
swallow oil and vinegar, wines and 
spices; throw down sallads of twenty 
ditferent herbs, sauces of an hundred in- 
gredients, confections and fruits of num- 
berless sweets and flavours? What unna- 
tural motions and counter-ferments must 
such a medley of intemperance produce 
in the body? For my part when I be- 
hold a fashionable table set out in all its 
magnificence, I fancy that I see gouts and 
dropsies, fevers aud lethargies, with other 


| logenes, 
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innumerable distempers lying in ambus- 
cade among the disbes.’* 

Our forefathers subsisted like our pri- 
sovers upon bread and water, or at least 
their fare was little better. To their 

temperance and sobriety is ascribed the 
longevity which they attained: at any 
rate it is certain that very few addicted 
to intemperance live to be old. Some 
solitary instances to the contrary might 
indeed be adduced. Thus about the 
middle of the last century a village barber 
in Gascony, named Espagno who never 
went to bed sober, was never ill, never 
lost blood, never took physic, and who 
married a second wife in his 90th year, 
died at the age of 112, leaving behind a 
daughter of 20, the issue of this union. 
Thus too I have heard of a drunkard 
who lived to be 100 years old, though 
during the last fifteen years he swallowed 
three quarts of spirits every day. But 
such examples are of rare occurrence, 
and afford no ground on which we can 
rely, since it must be admitted that they 
are extraordinary deviations from the 
usual and established course of nature. 

Exercise is an essential requisite for 
health. The body must be exercised, or 
it will not thrive. It is true indeed that 
we cannot all be farmers and soldiers. 
We must have students and literary men ; 
we must have sedentary females and ar- 
tisans ; we must have people of distinc- 
tion who sacrifice their personal welfare 
for the good of the community, and who 

while they keep their coachmen, footmen 
and horses in motion, cramp themselves 
up till they become crooked and deform- 
ed. All these classes, however,and the 
literati in particular, might obtain exer- 
cise enough, if they were seriously intent 
upon it and deemed motion to be as ne- 
cessary as it really is. On this subject 


| cannot forbear quoting a passage of 


Atheneus. The Areopagites summoned 
before them two young men who were 
very poor and studied philosophy, and 
asked them by what means they kept 
themselves in such good condition.— 
* You have nothing to do,” said they to 
them, “ you spend the whole day with- 
out employment, and pass it in listening 
only to the lectures of the philosophers.” 
‘The young men, whose names were As- 
clepiades “and Menedemus, appealed to 
« tuiler who was immediately sent for. 
He attested that they came every night 
to his mill, and there worked till they 


had earned two drachms. The assembly, 
ith their ordered 
* Speetator, No. 195. 


pleased with their industry, 
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them a gratuity of two hundred aa gs 
but they had in fact already obtained < 
more valuable reward in the aaenetabinn 
of their health. Exercise therefore may 
serve as an antidote both to poverty and 
leanness, two qualities which might with 
few exceptions almost constitute “the de- 
finition of aman of letters. 

To be masters of our passions, or 
rather to have no passions, which 1 
nearly the same thing, is a rule for oe 
moting health, w hich very few have 
firmness and perseverence enough to 
follow. The most unfeeling and thought- 
less persons enjoy ca@terts paribus, the 
longest life and the best health. But it 
is a disputed point among the learned, 
whether such people actually live; tor 
some maintain that they only vegetate. 
This is certaia that the passions are the 
springs of most human actions ; I would 
say of all if there were not some mora- 
lists by whom it is denied. For this 
reason I shail not insist upon their ex- 
tirpation, but shall say with Horace: 


Animum rege, qui nisi paret 
imperat; hunc frenis, hunc tu) compesce 
catena, 

Let us only be vigilant over ourselves : 
let it be deeply impressed upon our 
minds that the passions are a pleasing 
poison which insinuates itself to the 
heart; and their sweetness will not then 
allure us to cloy ourselves with them. 

Sleep is not less essential than food to 
repair the daily waste of the animal spi- 
rits. This temporary death prepares us 
for a new life, and we must submit to it, 
otherwise our machine would speed: ly 
become deranged and be rendered in- 
capable of performing its proper mo- 
tions. We have moreover to attend to 
the promoting of all these evacuations 
by which nature discharges such matters 
as are of no farther use to the system, 
and would but too soon become trouble- 
some to us. If therefore we have any 
regard for our health we must pay the 
strictest attention to these evacuations, 
some of which, as the insensible perspi- 
ration of the skio, must be incessantly 
kept up; whilst others recur daily, and 
others again at longer intervals. As I 
shall probably avail “inyself of some fu- 
ture opportupity to treat this subject 
more explicitly, [ shall here only sub- 
join a general sketch of the rules by 
which our way of living ought to be go- 
verned. 

The use of the understanding and of 
all the other mental faculties requires 
limits which are often over-stepped 
to the great injury of health. A man 
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may study till he makes either a sage or 
a fool of himself. ‘There are many spe- 
cies of insanity which are to be ascribed 
solely to the abuse of the intellectual 
faculties; and if there be any persons 
who consider sound reason as not essen- 
tial to health, they cau scarcely take it 
amiss of us if we jn our turn regard them 
as untortunately labouring under a spe- 
cies of disease. 

Society belongs also to the medicinal 
regulations of life. It serves to cheer 
the spirits, gives Occasion to exercise, 
affords useful recreation, excites mild 
and wholesome passions, and is attend- 
ed with many other advantages which I 
shall not here enumerate:—lbut then it 
must be of the right kind. ‘There are 
societies in which none of these advane 
tages is to be expected; company with= 
out conversation—conversation without 
ideas—visits without varicty—assem blhies 
which benefit nobody but the card- 
maker—and amusements which, while 
they last, almost force you to regret the 
prostituted employment of the intellec- 
tual faculties. 

The position and clothing of the body 
are important points. All positions are 
not equally adapted to the human trame; 
but as different occupations require very 
different attitudes, we must not suppose 
that every person can continually keep 
in the most suitable posture, which is 
when the body is straight, and all the 
muscles are alowed perfect freedom for 
their proper actions. Particular care 
must above all be taken not to compress 
the abdomen, as must be the case when 
@ person sits in a bending position, Re- 
spiration and the free motion of the 
intestines are thus impeded, and hence 
arise evils of the utmost importance, As 
experience teaches that artisans, artists, 
and men of letters, sometimes become 
deformed, or contract diseases peculiar 
to themselv es, In consequence of the un- 
naturai positions which they are obliged 
to assume in their daily avocations; so 
we may assert that different kinds of 
dress interrupt health im various ways. 
How many temales conceiving a small 
waist to be essential to a handsome 
shape, brace themselves so tight as to 
leave the lungs and tiie intestines no 
room to play! How oftcn is the cox- 
comb who carries his hat under his arm 
lest he should derange his elegant locks, 
laid yp with colds and the complaints 
which they bring in their train! Puffen- 
dort would not have died trom the effect 
of a corn, had it been customary for 
people to carry their shoes as well as 
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the yr hats under their arms; and thou- 
sands might have avoided the most dan- 
gerous and paintul diseases and a pre- 
miiture erave, had tu ey not dressed too 
hehtly, too aimriiv, or too tashonably. 
All these are subjects that tall within 
the province of the physician, amd are 
too important to be passt a over without 


discussion, 

Pure air, temperance, bodily exercise, 
government of the appetites, attenuon 
to the economy ot bature, a judicious 
use of the understanding, social inter- 


course, dress, and a proper position ot 


the body, are the chiet points which I 

have here recommended. Each of these 

topics, however, embraces a multitude 

of others, all of which will hereafter 

require parucular consideration, 
POSTSCRIPT. 

T have heard with considerable plea- 
sure of the trequent inquiries that have 
been made coucerning the GuaRDIAN 
or lleatra during the temporary sus- 
pension of this series of papers, which 
I hope in future to be able to submit to 
the readers of this magazine with more 
regularity. 1 am, nevertheless, far from 
regarding the interest with which the 
generality of mankind listen to every 
thi ng relative to their health as the effect 

of self-love or curiosity, but as the result 
of that anxiety which each individual 
feels to observe ho another will per- 


form a part of which i taunecies himself 


to bea pertect master. Lt people read 
nedical works out of sclFlove, they 
would endeavour to follow the precepts 
coutamed ia them. dow rare, on the 
contrary, are such examples! Who is 
there but knows that lemiperance, regu- 
larity, tranquillity of mind, and oecupa- 
tion, contnbete more than any thing 


else to longevity and the preservation of 


health? A man so fond of himself as 
Most peovie ore said to be, would with 
pleasure conor co ail these, and even 
stul more ditheult duties, to promote 
his own well-bemg. Ue would revard 
another as his enemy, Who should strive 
bv savoury dishes ana palatable heve- 
rages to seduce him bevond the bounds 
of temperance. Bot whatis the course 
pursued at every table? The host makes 
a thousand apologies because he cannot 
set double the number of dishes betore 
his onests, and the euests seize their 
glasses and drink bumpers to the health 
of the founder of the feast. A man 
tuken up with his own dear self would 
look with composure at hts enemy or his 
servants who should endeavour hy their 
Hl treatment to rouse Ins rage, and take 


good care not to injure his health by re- 
signing the reins to his passion. But 
where shall we look fer the stoic whois 
not absolutely beside himselt, and does 
not snatch up a pistol or a horse-whip 
at every affront trom a poltroon or a do- 
mestic? Selt-love would impel the most 
effennnate of loungers to sacritice his 
Juxurious repose, to quit bis soft couch 
with cheerfulness and ramble over hill 
and dale, that he may share with the 
rustic the inconveniences of the mast 
healthy of lives. But no! we deem our- 
selves the more fortunate the less we 
have occasion to employ the muscles 
which Nature has given us for labovr 
and exercise. We desire not to be in- 
structed in the rules of health, that we 
miv bernetit by them, because our per- 
sons, our lives, our health, our weltare 
are dear to us; but it is from avery dif= 
ferent reason that we are anxious to 
become acquainted with all the salutary 
rules which we have no intention of ob- 
serving. 

Curiosity to learn what is for our be- 
netit cannot be the motive of this desire 
any more than self-love. We are not 
curious respecting things which do not 
interest us; and what seemingly interests 
2 man less than his health? Fora very 
trifle the pearl-fisher dives to the bottom 
of the sea, regardless alike of the con- 
sequent spitting Gf blood, and the fero- 
cious shark by which he is every moment 
liable to be devoured. How willingly 
would many a fair lady plunge to the 
depth of many fathoms fur the sake of a 
pearl necklace! For a paltry pittance 
the squalid miner descends mto_ the 
bowels of the earth, braving the suttuca- 
ting choak-damp and the most deleteri- 
ous vapours. He sees his tellow-labourers 
mangled and swept away ; he revards it 
not, and defies for a mere nothing the 
most hideous ot dangers. What is the 
reward that tempts the seaman to tras 
verse the ocean in a frail vessel? and 
what is the pay tor which he ventures 
his life, and, hke Horace, represents to 
his messmates the perils he undergoes 
as unworthy of notice? 

O fortes pejoraque passi 

Mecum sepe viri 3 nune vino pellite curas 5 
Cras ingens iterabimus quor, 

How many bundreds of thousands are 
ready to cut one another’s throats for a 
few pence a day? Who would not rather 
expire on the bed of honour than grow 
grev in the bosom of tranquil pleasure? 


What merchant would spare his health, 
if by risking it he stood a chance ot 


making an extra profit of a few pounds 


* 
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per cent.? What literary man would 
not rather stick to his writing-table till 
he grew as crooked asa ram’s horn, than 
relinquish the hope of having it said 
after his death that he bad written some- 
thing? Who would not willingly sacri- 
fice happiness, health, and the fairest 
prospects of lite, to gain soe of a 
beauty, though he may perhaps know 
beforehand that ere a year has elapsed, 
he will wish that he bad rather drowned 
himself? Who refuses any desire, any 
appetite, any passion, access to his heart, 
throug rh well aware that aiter the oratiti- 
cation of a few moments it wil render 
hint miseratle ? 

[ need not appeal to the consciences 
of my readers. They have seen in this 
paper a sketch of the duties which are 
subservient to the preservation of health. 
I insist not that health be made the sole 
and primary object of all human — 
[ am even ready toadimit that we ought t 

sacritice part to the welfare of the whole; 
but let the benefit of the community at 
large be left entirely out of the — 
We will take only apaltry ¢ cain,atransient 
gratification, an empty honour, an sie 
able folly, a favourite notion. Who 
would have the courage to saerifice any 
one of these trifles to his life and health? 
I have a right to ask the question, and | 
read the answer in the conduct of the 
world, 

What is it then that can render people 
disposed to read with pleasure and avi- 
dity a work which treats of a subject so 
uninteresting as health? f fancy I have 
discovered the secret in this, that the 
majority imagine the mode of life which 
best suits their convenience, and which 
is most flattering to their passions, to be 
coud enough, and merely read the works 
of physicians to eonfirm themselves in 
this notion. When they sce how “ doc- 
tors disagree,” how one declares that to 
be a deadly poison which another pro- 
nounces a panacea; when they see some 
guilty of those excesses which are for- 
bidden by physicians living notwithstand- 
ing to a healthy old age, while others 
with the most rigid observance of diete- 

lic precepts are continually ailing; when 

they see physicians imposing duties which 
it is impossible to perform, and them- 
selves violating the rules which they en- 


join the rest of mankind as they value 


their lives to follow; they find in these 
contradictions quite sufficient to satisfy 
the scruples that may have arisen in 
their minds, and to confirm them in their 
irregularities and excesses. They read 
medical directions as they do the works 


Query suggested by the Mosatc fiistory of Cain. 5 


of the moralists, or as they go to hear 
an eloquent preacher, not for the sake 
of improveme nt, but to see how aman 
acquits himself—to make lim their au- 
thority tor following such of lis precepts 
as they approve, and to laugh at the 
rest. 

Such is the idea I have tormed of the 
ofiice which IL bave undertaken, and it 
would totally discourage me, were I not 
sensible that it is wrong to tret if we 
cannot make the world better than it 
chooses to be. As long as ny papers 
continue to be read, let the motive for 
reading them be what it will, [ shall be 
satistied, adopting the maxiun of the ho- 
nest monk :-- 

Semper bene parlare de Domino Pricre 
Facere suum officium taliter qualiter, 
Et sinere mundum vadere ut vadet, 


? 





MR. EDITOR, 

BY the insertion of the underwritten 
in your widely circulated miscellany you 
will greatly oblige your’s, &c. C.E.B. 





We read in the 4th chapter of Gene- 
sis, that the Lord set a mark upon Cain, 
lest any tinding him should Aedd him: 
and he went out from the presenee of the 
Lord, and dwelt in the land of Nod, on 
the east of Eden, and there bad a wife, 
anda son, named Enoch, who baild eda 
whole city, &c. &c. 

Query. —What need bad Cain to fear, 
there being o1 niy his aged parents exist- 
ing? And bow came he by his wife? We 
find in the sacred volume no mention o 
any female but Eve, of the human spe- 


cies then living ? 





eee 





MR. EDITOR, 

FLOM the attention which you have 
unitornily ¢ given to every thing connected 
with the fine arts, Iam induced to hope 
that you will indulge me with a portion 
otf your truly useiul and ecateriaining 
magazine, tor the purpose of requesting 
from some of your intelligent Correspon- 
dents an answer to the following ques- 
tions :— Oa what principle are engravers 
prohibited from exhibiting ther works at 
the Royal Academy ? and on what ac- 
count are they disqualified from becoming 
Royal Academicians ? Ou looking over 
the names of the members of the Roval 
Academy I was surprised to flud p) ofes- 
sors in almost every branch of art excep" 
that of engraving. A satisfactory reas 
tor a circumstance apparen: ly 20 ex 
ordinary, and so opposite to the laws 
all foreign academies, would be to me 
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very acceptable ; for I confess myselt ig- 
norawt of the scale by which merit is 
measured, or the qualifications that 
are necessary to entitle a candidate to 
the honours of a seat in our academy, 
it is true engravers are admitted to no- 
vitiates, but by their not being allowed 
to advance beyond that rank, [ pre- 
sume that they are not considered wor- 
thy of higher honours. Ii thatis the 
case, I am naturally induced to ask, 
whether the art of engraving 1s less meri- 
torious or less worthy of encouragement 
than either miniature-painting, enamel- 
painting, or even portrait-painting. Is 
the painter of still life, or even the land- 
scape- painter , amore meritorious artist 
than the historical engraver ? Ifthe value 
of any thing 15 estimated in proportion 
to its utility, Orin proportion to the plea- 
sure which it produces, or to the talent 
required to produce it, then IT think en- 
graving will rank much higher than the 
levislators of our academy have thought 
proper to admit. When I see a fine 
print executed with the most caretul at- 
tention trom a most Interesting picture, 
I feel a pleasure that few works of art 
can produce, The gratification is height- 
encd trom knowing that what | am en- 
joying with so much satisfaction can be 
multiplied to thousands, and that more 
than thousands can share the pleasure at 
the same moment. ‘lo enumerate the 
advantages of engraving cither to the 
man otscience, the scholar, or the artist, 
is I presume quite unnecessary; though 


IT cannot avoid saying that the fame of 


the greatest painters would have been 
but very imperiectly known, and the 
works of the most eminent architects 
would have remained comparatively un- 
thought of and unseen but tor the en- 
graver. To draw a comparison between 
the works of living artists would be in- 
vidious and Mmproper ; but to compare 
the productions of those who are beyond 
the reach of praise or censure, cannot 
disturb their fame. The works of Wool- 
lett, Strange*, Vivares, and Rooker. will 
remain imperishable monuments of legi- 
timate art, and will be regarded as trea- 
sures when many of the pictures that 
were coeval with their productions will 
be forgotten. In an institution avow- 
ediv established for the promotion of the 
arts, and io a country where genius and 
liberality are pro verbial, it is remarkable 
tl.at they were not admitted as members 
of our academy, and that engraving is 
not allowed the rev ard which it receives 


® Strange was a member of several foreign 
academics. 


abroad. In Italy, in France, in Gere 
many, the professors of engraving are de- 
corated with the highest honours of the 
academy. They are there classed 
amongst the most intelligent and the 
inmost favoured of the members; and. the 
reward they receive is in some degree 
commensurate with their merits. As 
knowledge and science advance, prejue 
dice and illiberality recede: and as the 
laws of our academy are not so inflexible 
as not to bend occasionally, [am inclined 
to hope that those who have the power 
will not be behind our neighbours in h- 
berality, in policy or injustice, but that 
as we have on some occasions been be- 
nefited by their example, so I trust that 
our academy will see the necessity of 
protectwg and encouraging every depart- 
nent of art, and that the avenues which 
lead to honours, wealth, and fame, will 
not here alone be closed against the his- 
torical engraver.* ae 3B, 

Paddington, Dec. 27, 1815. 

MR. EDITORS 

AT the ume I received the following 
letter [ little thought it was the last [ 
should ever have trom one who was so 
dearto me. It wasjust a year and two 





mouths atter that L got the account of 


his decease, and the impression it fixed 
on iny mind is at this moment as fresh 
as when I first received it. [remain, 
W. Burpon. 
Welbeck-street, Dec. 12, 1815. 





Worlowka in the Ukraine, 
MY DEAR BURDON, 3 jun. 1798. 

I have now been here a month at the 
house of the Duke of Polignac, and pro- 
pose to pass here at least a month more, 
By that ume the Black Sea will be again 
navigable, and I shall thus have avoided 
a tedious, expensive, and dangerous 
journey byland. The countries between 
the Ukraine and Constantinople are in- 
fested with the plague, robbers and re- 
bels, so that many arguments are not 
Ww — to induce me to protract a Visit 

a few days to one of as many months, 
The society of this family is bighly in- 
teresting 11 many points of view, and [ 
have now been intimately connected with 
it for so longa time that I live in it as 
one of its natural and constant members. 
As for you my good friend, you have no 





* ‘The French academy, so far from pro- 
hibiting engravings at their exhibitions, ac- 
tually received the works of the British ar- 
tists, and on avery recent eccasion voted 
their gold medal to an eminent English en- 
gtayer, 
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right to any intelligence from this quar- 
ter, and yet you seem to me that kind’of 
unaccountable mortal, called a privileged 
character, so that I could willingly over- 
look your many unrighteousnesses, had 
I many opportunities of writing to Eng- 
land, and sufficient notice beforehand, 
for I no longer write by the post—it Is 
quite useless in this country. When I 
find out any means of se nding a letter 
to Petersburg by a private courier [avail 
myself of it, ‘otherwise I ain frugal of my 
tine and my words. When these occa- 
sions present themselves they are gene- 
rally unforeseen, and 1 am obliged to 
profit of the moment; for instance, at 
present 1 am this moment arrived at the 
Countess de Witt's, who tells me that 
she sends off a courier to-morrow morn- 
ing for Petersburg. I have only there- 
fore a few minutes to give you before 
dinner is served, and soon after dinner 
we return home. Will you thank me or 
not? I leave not to your discernment but 
to your friendship, to determine whe- 
ther these few unimportant lines are 
worth eighteen-pence, which I imagine 
my letter will cost you for its passage 
from Petersburg to Engiand. It will 
supply convey to you my wishes fer your 
health and happiness, and the assurance 
of my regard. I wrote two orthree days 
oto |. Bigg; tell him so, least the 
leeues should be lost. I shall 'be at Con- 
stantinople about the time that you re- 
celve this letter, at least probably sO, 
At all events, if you write to me immedi- 
ately on receiving this, your reply will 
—— findme there. By what you told 
ne about a certain aifair, of those ......... 
1 do not imagine it will be in your power 
to fulfil my request, or your own wishes 
as Lam well persuaded. If however con- 
trary to our joiat expectations those gen- 
tlemen should prove more honest than I 
am inclined to beleve, it-would not yet 
be too late to reply to that effect, my 
oriental projects being retarded by this 
visit. Give me information upon the 
state of that unfortunate country you live 
in: Lam sorry to callit mine, and I avoid 
. God bless you my dear Burdon, Tell 
me if you still continue the book which 
you proposed to publish, and in what 
state of progress itis. Believe me to be, 
with the utmost sincerity, your affec- 
tionate friend, Fe Es 








MR. EDITOR, 

I HAVE perused, with much satisfac- 
tion, your report of the committee of 
the House of Commons on the subject 
of mendicity in the metropolis, together 
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with extracts and the evidence given be- 
fore the committee. 1 cannot but think 
a few pages of your valuable miscellany 
would be usetully devoted to disquisitions 
of this nature, in which the moral ame- 
lioration of our fellow-creatures might 
be the great topic insisted on. The al- 
lusion made in the above article to the 
Soctety for Bettering the Condition of 
the Poor, leads me to observe on the 
important services which that society 
has rendered to the community at large. 
It has been the means of suggesting to 
individuals opportunities of doing good, 
which they would never otherwise have 
thought of; it has taught many to culti- 
vate charity as a science, and not as a 
mere instinct; and thus enabled them to 
experience all the pleasure which the 
exercise of benevolence never fails to im- 
part, without the pai of witnessing 
those evils which indiscriminate bounty 
frequently occasions. Amongst other 
schemes of benevolence suffer me to 
mention one, the benefit of which I have 
fully ascertained by experience: it was 
first suggested in a report from the Rev. 
J. Smira, of Wendover, Bucks, who 
stated that be had in conjunction with 
two or three benevolent persons in his 
parish, offered to receive the earnings or 
savings of sueh persons as were regular 
in attendance on divine service, and to 
repay the entire amount at the end of 
the year, together with a premium of 
one-third or fourth of the whole by way 
of remuneration to them for their indus- 
try and frugality. Suppose a poor man 
lays by 6d. every week, from the 1st of 
January to the 31st of Decemter, the 
total amount will be 26s. : if to this an 
addition of one-fourth be made by any 
benevolent person who undertakes to do 
so, here is 1]. 12s. coming to the poor 
man at atime of the year when le most 
requires iL: money which he may lay out 
in the purchase of firing, or warm cloth- 
ing, or articles of provision ; money in 
part the produce of his own industry, 
which he has saved in small sums with 
hardly any inconvenience to himself, and 
part the donation of his benevolent su- 
perior. This plan I have seen adopted 
with success in a small parish where, 
though many grown persons were not 
induced to adopt it, the children of the 
parish-school did so with few exceptions, 
and thankfully received the amount ot 
their savings with whatever donation 
their benefactor was pleased to bestow. 
This is a plan so simple that it may be 
adopted without any difiiculty : a more 
important object in the attainment of 
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a method for securing to the industrious 
sottager some resources beyond mere 
parochial relief, at a time when strength 
begins to tail, and the infirmities of old 
age creep upon him. ‘The poor have in 

nany instances formed associations or 
seni clubs among themselves, for the 
relief of the members when sick ; but 
as faras I am intormed, 
have they made provision tor the de- 
serving members who have been long 
subscribers, when they begin to experi- 
ence the infirmities of nature ; yct how 
desirable that a virtuous and industrious 
peasant should in the decline of hfe ex- 
perience some of those com forts which 
hethen so much requircs, without being 
obliged to exert himself as he did in the 
days of his youth! Ttus can be etiected 
only by an active co-operation of the 
rich with their peorer brethren, and | 
should humbly suggest, that in order to 
create a fund for the aged, as well as to 
supply occasional calls, such as sickness, 
every poor person who is a member 
should have some friend who should 
subscribe a large sum, suppose 51. or 10). 
which should be immediately put out at 
interest for a period of twenty years, at 
the end of which time the accumulated 
interest thence accruing might afford a 
supply for the relief of the poorer mem- 
ver when sinking into years and decrepi- 
tude. ‘This thought I have also borrow- 
ed from the reports of the Society for 
Bettering the Poor, and I throw it out in 
this rude form for the purpose of draw- 
ing forth some discussion of the measure, 


inno instance, 


and some advice as to the best way of 


securing this provi-ion tor the use in- 
tended; so thatin case a benevolent 
person subscribes a sum in aid of sucha 
design, he may be sure the money will 
ve faithfully and conscientiously applied 
to the intended purpose, mn case he 
should die or quit that country. 
Tam, &e. Ciericus. 

Dec. 8 1815. 

P.S. Though not connected with the 
above observations, 1 venture to sub- 
join a remark or the comm ninication by 
a Clerical Member of the Bri le Bin 7 bate at 
page 390 of your last volume. The re- 
mark is this, that the warm friends of the 
established church, and of its interests, 
cannot but regret when any of their 
brethren connect themselves with the 
sectaries tor the sake of advautag es 
which itis presumed are equadly attaina- 
ble within the pale of the established 
church. For instance, why should a 
conscientions clergyman, 
the church of England, join the bible 


or layman of 
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Society, when an excellent Bible Society 
exists already in the bosom of the esta- 
blishment? L allude to the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. In con- 
nection with this latter association a be- 
nevolent person may,if he please, ex- 


haust all his turtune in the distribution of 


bibles and testaments. Why thea will 
he forsake his friends and join his ene- 
mies? and whatis the conclusion to be 
deduced from this anomalous conduct, 
but either that the church affords no 
such facility tor the distribution of the 
bible, or that its professed friends prefer 
2 junetion with its professed and real ene- 
mues, instead of with those ot their own 
communion ? 








juvat integros accedere fontes 
Atgue haunire. 
Lucret. Lib. i. ver. 92 
MR. EDITOR, 
UNDER the impression that you oc- 
casionally tolerate in your liberal and 


judicious magazine, cursory remarks on 


the current literature of the day, I am 
emboldened to inform vou that J have 


just jumped through the “ Tracts and 


Miscellaneous Criticisins of the late 
Richakp Porson, esc.” just as fleas 
jump over the delicate flesh of the ladies. 
Never, I freely contess, upon the whole 
was the impulse of desire more damped, 
or the cup of hope merge. peremptorily 
dashed irom the lip. The mode of the 
publication, the conceit of the editor, 
the confusion of the extracts, the ob- 
scure brevity of the notes, and the musty 
quaintness of the subjects in controversy, 
were not, in my estimate of the mingled 
merits and demerits of the volume, re- 
deemed by the insulated gleams of genius 
and of wit; though I see enough to 
lament that. such prodigality of talent 
should have been so muddled away in 
pedantry, clouded by a moroseness ha- 
bitually cherished and encouraged, and 
worse than all stupified into drunken- 
ness, as it too frequently was, in the stye 
of sensuality. The character of the 
editor himself, reflected in the mirror of 
this publication, is kneaded up of affec- 
tation, vanity and a miraculous silliness 
of mind: and his entire manner as au 
author is admirably well summed up in 
two lines of that keen dissector of human 
frailties, Churchill : 
‘© Pantomime thoughts, and style so full of 
trick, 
** Enough to make a Merry Andrew sick !” 
Prophecy of Famine. 
I ara not ashamed to acknowledge as 
aimarried man, and the father of five 
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lovely as well as most promising chil- 
dren, that of all the gleanings swept to- 
gether by the industry of Mr. Krpp from 
this prolific field of Porson’s genius, I was 
most delighted with the Sophoclean slide 
on the ice, or, in other words, the version 
into Greek Iambics of the well known 
nursery lines commencing : 
«* Three little boys went out to slide,” &c. 
You will find it in page 156 of the vo- 
lume; how long the verses themselves, 
so exquisitely translated by the late Pro- 
fessor, have been the poetical manual, 
the intellectual leading-strings of our 
nurses, I know not; though I recollect 
distinctly that they formed a part of ny 
earliest elements of instruction, and this 
infantine discipline of intellect was pre- 
cisely synchronous with my trial of bo- 
dily prowess in the little-go. It may not, 
however, be generally known that the 
English verses themselves are almost a 
literal translation of a passage in a Latin 
Poem, entitled, “ Delacte nutricum ali- 
nentare,” &c. written by the famous and 
well-known TzeTzes SHUHCAMITANTAPS, 
and published at Verona in 1491, by his 
distinguished friend Paulus Fridenberger, 
alter the decease of the author.—The 
passage runs as follows : 


Estivi super amnis aquas, glaciemque do- 
losam 

Tres pueri infantes cursu lusere sinistro ; 

Submersi, periere omnes: fugere manentes 

Ex ipsis alii, rapte pars unica vite, 

Si tamen infantes illos per jussa parentum 

Claustra domi, et vinctos, tenuissent, aut in 
aperto 

Si per humum duram, et glaciales tegmine 
campos 

Qua nulle latuere unda, feliciter illi 

TentAssent iter in terris, mille aurea nummi 

Sponderem nequiisse illos in flumine mergi. 


The whole poem is exceedingly cu- 
rious, though a little obscure in detach- 
ed parts; but could I cherish the 
hope of securing for my labour a to- 
lerably well-looking list of patrons and 
subscribers, [ would boldly print my pro- 
posals for the publication of a new edi- 
tion of it in this country, enriched with 
notes and a commentary in the same 
manner with which Reichardus has illus- 
trated-his favourite Lycophron; though 
{ should tremblingly emulate the prowess 
of that deep-sighted scholar with all that 
homage bordering on idolatry, in the 
spirit of which Statius contemplated the 
ivotsteps of Virgil. 

I remain, your’s, &c. 
A Provinctat ScHoorMasyecr, 


New Mexrury Mavu.—No, 25. 


MR. EDITOR, 

WILL you permit me to direct your 
attention to a subject which has fre- 
quently attracted the notice of consi- 
derate men—I mean the extraordinary 
verdicts sometimes given in cases of sul- 
cide, among which few perhaps will be 
found more extraordinary than the one 
which has occasioned these remarks. A 
short tine ago, a girl in this neighbour- 
hood swore (as it is called) a child toa 
Servant ina respectable family not far 
from hence. Often, as it is said, having 
laughed at others who had involved them- 
selves in a similar scrape, he could not 
bear the severe retort with which he was 
now visited himself, and irritated beyond 
endurance at the jests and jeers of his 
companions, he, two days after the 
charge had been laid against him, deli- 
berately blew out his brains! A jury was 
summoned, amd after all due and becom- 
ing consideration a verdict was returned 
of Lunacy / How far such a verdict was 
justified by the facts, there is I believe 
among unprejudiced men but one opi- 
nion. Thus is the wholesome severity of 
the law evaded, and many humane but 
inconsiderate men involved in the dread- 
ful crime of perjury. 

Ifevery aberration of intellect is to 
be considered as lunacy, surely in the eye 
of unprejudiced reason, he who in a fit of 
passion or of drunkenness takes away 
his neighbours life, is not more respon- 
sible for his conduct than he who in a fic 
of spleen or of despondency destroys his 
own. But the evil unfortunately does 
not rest here; for a most painful task is 
thus imposed upon the officiating mi- 
nister, who is compelled to become a 
party to a scene which he must regard as 
little else than solemn mockery. How 
can an honest man who is convinced in 
his own mind that his unhappy brother 
has rushed into his maker’s presence 
“* Unhouseled, disappointed, unaneal’d 
No reckoning made, but sent to his account 
With all his imperfections on his head.” 
profane these solemn words: “ For as 
much as it hath pleased Almighty God 
of his great mercy to take unto himselt 
the soul of our dear brother here de- 
parted.’’ “ Ble.ser are the dead which 
die in the Lord.” “ We give thee hearty 
thanks for that :t hath pleased thee to 
take this our brother out of the :iseries 
of this sinful « orld.” Permit ime oa 
this subject to quote a passage from Mr. 
WHEatTLey on the Common Prayer, hop- 
ing it may meet the eye of some of 
your intelligent readers, better skilled 
than myself in ecclesiastical !aw, who 

VoL. V. C 
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may be able to inform me how fara Co- 
roner’s verdict can compel a clergyman 
to the performance of that which hurts 
his feelings and insults his common 
sense. 

“ This indignity (that of being refused 
christian burial, &c.) is to be only offered 
to those who lay violent hands upon 
themselves, whilst they are of sound sense 
and mind: for they who are deprived 
of reason and understanding cannot 
contract any guilt and theretore it 
would he unreasonable to inflict upon 
them any penalty. But then it may be 
questioned, whether even these are not 
exempted froin having this otlice read 
over them, since neither the rubric nor 
cur old ecclesiastical laws make any ex- 
ception in favour of those who may kill 
themselves in distraction, and since the 
otfe is in several parts of it improper for 
such acase. As to the coroner’s war- 
rant, I take that to be no more than a 
certificate that the body is not demanded 
by the law, and that theretore the rela- 
tions may dispose of it as they please. 
For I cannot apprehend that a coroner is 
to determine the sense of a rubrick, or 
to prescribe to the minister when christian 
burial is to be used. The scandalous 
practice of them and their inquests, not- 
withstanding the strictness of their oath, 
in almost constantly returning every one 
they sit upon to be ‘ non compos mentis’ 
(though the very circumstance of their 
murdering themselves is frequently a 
proof of the soundness of their senses) suf- 
ficiently shews how much the verdict of 
these men is to be depended upon, Itis 
not very difficult indeed to account for 
this, we need only to be informed, that if 
a man be found ‘ felo-de-se,’ all he was 
possessed of devolves to the king, to be 
disposed of by the lord almoner, ac- 
cording to his discretion, and no fee being 
allowed out of this to the coroner, it isno 
wonder that the verdict is generally forthe 
heirs, from whom a fee is seldom wanting. 
They plead indeed that it is hard to give 
away the subsistence of a family; but 
these geutlemen should remember that 
they are not sworn to be charitable, but 
to bejust; that their business is to enquire 
not what is convenient and proper to be 
dove with that which is forteited, but 
haw the person came by his death: 
whether by another or by himself, if by 
himself whether he wos felo-de-se, or nun 
compos mentts. If it were true that no 
one would kill himself unless he were out 
of his senses, it would be to no purpose 
for the law to appoint so formal an en- 
quiry ; the fact itself would be sufficient 
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evidence. The best rule for the jury 
to guide themselves in such cases is, to 
judge whether the signs ofmadness that 
are now pretended would avail to acquit 
the same person of murdering another 
man; if not, there is no reason why they 
should be urged as a plea for acquitting 
him of murdering himself.” 

I must observe that I do not pledge 
myself tor the truth of the assertion rela- 
tive to the coroner’s fee: perhaps some of 
your readers will have the goodness to 
correct this statement if it should turn 
out to be untrue. INVESTIGATOR. 

Dunmow, Dec. 20, 1815. 





MR. EDITOR, 

IT having been often insinuated that 
too little attention has been paid to the 
civilization of the Heathen by the mis- 
sionaries in South Africa, and particu- 
larly at Bethelsdorp, it may probably not 
be uninteresting to many of your readers 
to learn the progress made in civilization 
by the Hottentots at that settlement. 
The insertion of the following extract 
from a letter on this subject written by 
Mr. Read, and dated Bethelsdorp, April 9, 
1815, would oblige your obedient ser- 
vant, PHILANTHROPIST. 

Nov. 18, 1815. 





It appears that the government of the 
colony of the Cape had laid a consider- 
able tax on Bethelsdorp. The operation 
of this tax was greatly feared, especially 
as (through peculiar circumstances) the 
amount of two years taxes was to be 
paid at one time. “ Remonstrances,” 
says Mr. Read, “ proved useless, and 
the only alternative was for the people 
to exert themselves to the utmost of their 
power to raise the money. Accordingly 
they dispersed themselves, and applied, 
some to hewing and sawing timber, 
others to beating bark, or burning char- 
coul. The smith, the wheelwright, the 
carpenter, &c. all exerted themselves to 
comply with the demand made on them- 
selves and upon their poorer relations ; 
so that at the appointed time the tax was 
paid,—I believe beyond all expectation ; 
—asum amounting to 3,600 rix-dollars 
(about 7001.) The people having been 
able in so short atime to raise such a 
sum by their labour, will, I trust, con- 
vince the world that civilization bas not 
been so much neglected at Bethelsdorp 
as some have supposed, and teach them 
not to be so censorious hereafter. 

“The day after the tax was paid, 
many people being together here (at Be- 
thelsdorp,) a regular Auxiliary Mission- 
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ary Society was proposed and establish- 
ed. Twelve of the members were chosen 
to form a committee, and subscriptions 
were immediately made to the amount 
of more than 800 rix-dollars, (about 1601.) 
to be paid before the end of November.* 

‘¢ Qur poor’s fund has also increased 
considerably every Sunday, wien we 
collect from four to eight rix-dollars, and 
sometimes more. 

“ Our school flourishes exceedingly ; 
and I suppose we have at least 100 per- 
sons in want of Bibles, besides constant 
demands from farmers, &c. 


Scale of Poctie Excellence. 
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the members of the missionary and bible 
societies to hear a number of Hottentot 
children reading the Bible as well as I 
can, who ten months ago did not know 
the ABC.” 








MR. FDTIOR, 

THE following scale, which you may 
think worthy of being republished, 1s 
copied from the Town and Country Ma- 
gazine for September, 1769. The writer 
signs himself PoeTiKastos, and the scale, 
which he calls his poetical balance, is 
receded by a short introductory essay. 





‘* Tt would afford great satisfaction to Dee. 29, 1815. bk. O. B. 
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MR. EDITOR, 

I WAS glad to find that your corre- 
spondent Vraror, in your number for 
October, had called the attention of 
your readers to the necessity of adopt- 
ing some efficient measure for the regu- 
lation of stage-coaches. The great num- 
ber of accidents presented to our view 
in the public prints is truly deplorable, 
and yet the writer is convinced that not 
one half of those that take place ever 


* Mr. Messer (another of the missiona- 
ries, and secretary of the auxiliary society) 
informs me, that the number of subscribers 
now is 452, and the sum subscribed 938 rix- 
dollars, (about 1801.) More is expected. 





meet the public eye. On the western 
road alone five or six overturns of coaches 
(he is informed) have taken place within 
the last two or three months, not one of 
which has he yet observed that the news- 
papers have recorded. One coach was 
overturned thrce times within a month; 
the last time alady had her back broken, 
and soon after died, and the coachman 
and guard their legs dreadfully fractured. 
Another coachman overturued two dif- 
ferent coaches (the last the Exeter mail) 
on level ground, with a very little time 
of each other; once, if not both times, 
it is supposed he was asleep: providen- 
tially the passengers and himself the last 
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time were thrown into a bog, and thus 
escaped unhurt. Two other coaches 
were running against one another, when 
a horse of the foremost fell down dead ; 
the brutal driver of the second seized 
this opportunity to attempt to get a-head : 
he drove forward in the most furious 
manner; but the road being narrow, he 
ran foul of the other coach and over- 
turned it, when much mischief ensued to 
the horses, &c. &c.—From the endless 
repetiuon of similar accidents, it is be- 
come absolutely necessary that the le- 
gislature should interfere, and that all 
coaches be subject to the immediate 
cognizance and direction of the police. 
In France (I have been told) a decent 
and respectable person, who accompa- 
nies you on the journey, and takes his 
meals with the passengers, is appointed 
as inspector of the coach; he sees that 
each person has his proper place in the 
vehicle, assigning seats to those who 
have first taken places in that part of 
the carriage esteemed the best, and to the 
Other passengers in the next best, ac- 
cording to the order in which the places 
were taken: he also examines into the 
condition of the coach and state of the 
wheels before setting out, and at the 
Various stages on the road, and has the 
care of the luggage. 

As prevention is better than cure, and 
the laws at present in force totally in- 
efficient as preventives, I will take the 
liberty of offering a few hints upon the 
subjeet.—I would tirst propose that a 
coach police-office be established, with 
“a proper number of magistrates, consta- 
bles, and coach-inspectors, (who should 
be constables for the time being,) and 
that this otfice take cognizance and 
direction of all stage and hackney coaches 
throughont the kingdom. 

I would propose that the magistrates 
of this office, and also any magistrate 
in the country before whom a case may 
be brougbt, be invested with sufficient 
power to decide on that case in a sum- 
inary way; and where necessary, be 
competent to impannel a jury, and to 
decide the cause in as speedy a manner 
as possible, without referring it to any 
other court; the act thus empowering 
them always reserving the right of appeal 
to a higher court. 

I would also propose that the names 
and residence of all coach proprietors 
aud coachmen be registered at the coach 
police office, and that the proprietors 
aud coachmen do enter at the same time 
ito a joint bond for the good conduct 
of the coachmen; and that no coache 
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inan be allowed to drive unless he pro- 
duce approved testimonials of his cha- 
racter and fitness for his situation, or be 
a part proprietor in the coach. The 
names and residence of each proprietor 
to be written or printed in one or more 
conspicuous places both on the outside 
and inside of the coach. No luggage 
whatever to be loaded on the roof of 
thé coach; and the hind wheels to be at 
a certain distance from each other, and 
the fore-wheels the same. Of late years 
almost all accidents happen either by 
the improper conduct of the driver, or 
by loading the top of the coach with 
luggage, or by the wheels being too close 
toeach other. By not allowing any lug- 
gage to be placed on the top of the 
coach, or the too near approximation of 
the wheels, we should have seldom either 
to lament or feel the dreadful effects of 
coaches overturning. When a good wick- 
er basket behind and boct before, for 
the reception of luggage, were used by 
coaches, we seldom heard of any acci- 
dents. If any coaches on the modern 
principle be allowed to travel, they 
should be confined to the conveyance of 
the mails, that the neck-or-nothing gen- 
try might have av opportunity of break- 
ing their necks and limbs to their own 
minds. 

I would further propose that a coach 
inspector be employed to accompany the 
various coaches that travel throughout 
the kingdom ; that it be the duty of this 
person to see to the placing of the pas- 
sengers—to take charge ot the luggage 
and parcels—to examine the state of the 
wheels and condition of the coach at 
the various stages, as well as at setting 
out on the journey—to notice the beha- 
viour of both coachman and passengers, 
and to see that the coach is never left 
without some one to attend the horses 
when it stops. At the end of his 
journey it should be his duty to 
report any accident that may have 
happened on the road, or improper be- 
haviour of either passengers or coach- 
man that may have occurred. If his 
journey terminate in the country, he 
should make his report to the resident 
magistrate there; if in town at the coach 
police-office; so as that the case, of 
whatever nature, may be investigated 
and settled with as little delay as possi- 
ble. He should likewise notice any 


breach of the law for the regulation of 
coaches, and report thereupon, and where 
a fine is incurred, receive one moiety of 
the same on conviction of the offender; 
and, as he would be a constable of the 
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coach police-office for the time he acts 
as coach inspector, I would propose that 
he should undertake the protection of 
ihe coach he travels with, so as to do 
sway the necessity of any other guard. 
As constable he would possess suflicient 
authority to take into custody any per- 
cons conducting themselves amiss, and 
to detain any others who might be neces- 
cary as witnesses till they could be exa- 
m1 ined by a magistrate, and the business 
investigated and settled. 

I would also propose that a sum be 
annually paid for every coach that is 

accompanied by a coach-inspector, equal 
to the pay or support of a guard, as the 
price of a license for the coach, The 

money so arising, with onc moiety of all! 
fnes and such addition from some public 
fand as may be necessary, to be formed 
ito a fund for the discharge of all ex- 
penses attending the investigation and 
settling of the various cases that may 
occur; so that the person aggrieved may 
never incur any expense in seeking re- 
dress: for it is exceedingly hard, after an 
individual has sustained an injury in his 
person, and been impeded in his business 
or pleasure by the wanton conduct of a 
stage-coachman, that he should have to 
run the gauntlet of a law-suit from term 
to term to obtain redress at his own ex- 
pense. 

To prevent any improper understand- 
ing or connexion being formed between 
the coach-inspectors ‘and coachmen, I 
would propose that they attend no one 
coach more than three or six months, 
when they should be removed to another 
coach; in the same manner as the con- 
stables at the London Docks are removed 
from warehouse to warehouse, 

The names and. residence of the pro- 
prietors of all hackney-coaches, as well 
«us the numbers, I would propose should 
be written or printed on one or more 
conspicuous places on the inside as well 
as outside of the coach. If this were 
done, frequently by only dropping a line 
to the proprietor, redress might be ob- 
taimed without bringing the coachman 
to the coach police-ofice for that pur- 
pose, 

The Legislature has often enacted laws 
fur the regulation of coaches, but they 
very soon become a mere dead letter 
‘rom the want of a person to see that 
they are put into execution; but, by 
employing a coach-inspector, whose bu- 

sness it would be to enforce them, there 
would be in future (if he did his duty) 
very little ground for complaint on that 
subject; nor should. we so frequentlyhear 


Remedy for Risibility at Trifles. 1 


of accidents, or of the improper beha- 
viour of coachmen or others on the road - 
and from the ease and expedition wit! 
which redress could be obtained at tix 
end of the journey, much time and ex- 
pense would be saved. 

Hoping some of your better informe 
aud able friends will soon favour us witl, 
a more efficient plan than the above, 
mm that the Legislature will enact sucl, 
jaws for the regulation of coaches as wil! 
effectually prevent the so frequent re- 
currence of improper behaviour of coaeh- 
men in future, I remain, VECLEE. 

Dec. 18, 1815. 








MR, EDITOR, 

IN your magazine, of which I am a 
constant reader, I find in the fourth vo- 
lume, page 402, a letter from Movs, 
requesting a remedy for a curious com- 
plaint. As Iam sure, whenever the in- 
clination lays hold of him, he must be in 
danger of what he most richly deserves, 
a sound thrashing, I will throw out a 
hint or two that I hope may be of ser- 
vice to him; but I must observe, that 
his schoolmaster never did his duty to- 
wards him, by not punishing in the 
severest mode so yreat a breach of gous! 
manners, and by not (as the term at aj! 
schools is) flogging it out of him. 

First, Ife must bear in mind that a‘! 
habits, especially if rooted in our youth, 
require much perseverance and self 
controul to eradicate. 

Secondly, That he now more than 3), 
his younger days, deserves a heart, 
horsewhipping whenever his tacultie- 
are so far beyond his command that lv 
is guilty of what appears conformabi 
only to the behaviour of an ideot. 

Thirdly, Tiat although he may be 
grown to maturity, as he expresses it, 
and which can be deemed nothing else 
than childish maturity, there are man 
who can and will reward bim as he me- 
rits, by applying a cane across his shoul- 
ders till he begs the pardon of those 
whom he has insulted; and that all 1: 
whose company he may be, whethe: 
inale or female, upon a repetition of his 
risibility at a trifle, will unite thei 
efforts to kick him out of the reom, i 

case the power of one is not found suf- 
ficient. 

I offer him. the consideration of the 
above as a remedy for so boyish and 
foolish a tendcucy, and advise him neve: 
again, until he has Iearut better, to ente: 
a society. where good. breeding is esteem- 
ed an -esseutial qualification, and where 
he himself is expected to observe the 
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decoruin due to all, especially to aged 
people. 

It you imagine the above likely to be 
of service, by your insertion of it you 


Wi i oblive MaNNEBRS. 


London, Dec. 


1815. 








Official Report of a Journey into the In- 
terior of New South W. ales, performed 
by his E reellency Colonel Maceuar- 
rit, Governor of the Settlement. 
THE governor desires to communi- 

cate, forthe information of the public, 

tie result of his late tour over the Wes- 
teru, or Blu’ Mountains, undertaken for 
the purpose of being enabled personally 
to appreciate the importance of the tract 
of country lying westward of them; which 
had been exp lured in the latter end of 

the year 1813. and beginning of 1814, 

hy Mr. Ge ge William Evans, Deputy 

Surveyor of Lands. 

To those who know how very linnted 

a tract of country has been hitherto oc- 

cupted by the colonists of New South 

Wales, extending along the easterii Coast 


tothe north and south of Port Jackson 
only erg y miles, and westward about 
forty res, te the toot of that chain of 
mountains i ite nterior which forms its 


western buundory, it must be a subject 
of astonishment and regret that amongst 
so large a population no one appeared 
within the first twenty-five years of the 
estoblishinent of this settlement possess~ 
ed of suthcient euergy of mind to induce 
hun fully to explore a passage over these 
motntains: but when it is considered 
that ior the greater part of that time even 
this circumseribed portion of country 
atioided © ficient produce for the wants 
of the peo, le, whilst On the other hand 
the whole surface beyond those limits 
was a toiwk and in many places nearly 
a mpenetrable forest, the surprise at 
t! ie Want ot etfort to surmount such difti- 
culties must abate very considerably. 

The records of the ‘colony afford only 
twoinstances of any bold attempt having 
been made to discover the country to the 
westward of the Blue Mountains. The 
first was by Mr. Bass, and the other by 
Mr. Caley, and both ended in disap- 
Polutment ; a circumstance which will 
not be much wondered at by those who 
have lately crossed those mountains. 

To Gregory Blaxland and Wm. Went- 
worth, esqrs. and Lieut. Lawson, of the 


Roya. Veteran Company, the inerit is 
due of having, with extraordinary pa- 
tience and much fatigue, effected the first 
passage over the most rugged and diffi- 
cult part of the Blue Mountains. 


The governor being strongly impressed 
with the importance of the object, had, 
early after his arrival in this colony, 
formed the resolution of encouraging the 
attempt to find a passage tu the enneen 
country, and willingly availed himself of 
the facilities 
these three gentlemen afforded him. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 20th of November, 
1315, he entrusted the accomplishment 
of this objectto Mr. Geo. Win. Evans, 
Deputy Surveyor of Lands, the resuit of 
whose journey was laid before the public 
through the medium of the Sydney Ga- 
zette, on the 12th of February, 1814.* 
The favourable account given by Mr. 
Evans of the country he had explored 
induced the governor to cause a road to 
be constructed for the passage and con- 
veyance of cattle and provisions to the 
interior; and men of good character, 
from amongst a number of convicts who 
had volunteered their services, were se- 
lected to perform this arduous work, on 
condition of being fed and clothed dure 
ing the contnnuance of their labour, and 
heing granted emancipations as_ their 
final reward on the completion of the 
work. 


The direction and superintendence of 


this great work was cntrusted to Wm. 
Cox, esq. the chief magistrate at Wind- 
sor; and to the astonishinent of every 
one who knows what was to be encoun- 
tered, and sees what has becn done, he 
effected its completion in six months 
from the time of its commencement, 
happily without the loss of a man, orany 
serious accident. The gover : is ata 
loss to appreciate fully the sr ices ren- 





* The report of Mr. Evans, after a brief 


notice of the general features of the country 
traversed by him, and more circumstantially 
described by Governor Macquarrie, concludes 
with the following particulars respecting 
some of the natives whom the former met 
with :—** The most remarkable circum- 
Stance during my journey was, my suddenly 
coming upon two native women and four 
children, whose tei:ror anc surprise exceeded 
all belief; violently trembling they fell 
down before me; and it was some Consi- 
derable time before they would venture to 
look up; at length, somewhat appeased, 
they took a tomahawk each, some fish- hooks 
and twine, which I offered them, and ran 
away; never once daring :o look behind 
them. Both women had their right eye de- 
stroyed, as if purposely. I saw nomen ; but 
I have reason to think, from the many dis- 
tant columns of smoke I occasionally be- 
held, that the inhabitants were numerous ; 
besides, I frequently came upon their de- 
serted camp ground, gpeEDITOR. 


which the discoveries of 
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dered by Mr. Cx to this colony, in the 
execution of this arduous work, which 
promises to be of the greatest public uti- 
lity, by opening a new source of 4 ealth 
to the industrious and enterprising. 
When it is considered that Mr. Cox vo- 
luntarily relinquished the comforts of his 
own house, and the society of his numer- 
ous family, and exposed himself to much 
persona! futigue, with only such tempo- 
rary covering asa bark hut could afford 
from the inclemency of the season, it is 
difficult to express the sentiments ef ap- 
probation to which such privations and 
services are entitled. 

Mr. Cox having reported the road as 
completed on the 21st of January, the 
governor, accompanied by Mrs. Mac- 
quarrie, and that gentleman, cominenced 
his tour on the 25th of April last over 
the Blue Mountains, and was joined by 
Sir John Jamieson at the Nepean, who 
accompanied bim during the entire tour. 
The following gentlemen composed the 
governors suite: Mr, Campbell, secre- 
tary; Capt. Antill, major of brigade ; 
Lieut. Watts, aid-de-camp ; Mr. Red- 
fern, ass.stant-surgeon; Mr. Oxley, sur- 
veyor-general; Mr. Meehan, deputy- 
surv eyor-general ; Mr. Lewin, painter 
and naturalist : and Mr. G. W. Evans, 
deputy-surveyor of lands, who had been 
sent forward for the purpose of making 
turther discoveries, and rejoined the 
party on the day of arrival at Bathurst 
Plains. 

The commencement of the ‘ascent 
from Emu Plains to the first depot, and 
thence to a resting place, now called 
Spring Wood, distant twelve miles from 
Emu Ford, was through a very handsome 
open forest of lofty trees, and much 
more practicable and easy than was ex- 
pected, The facility of the ascent for 
this distance excited surprise, and is cer- 
tainly not well calculated to give the 
traveller a just idea of the difficulties he 
has afterwards to encounter. At a fur- 
ther distance of four miles a sudden 
change is perceived in the appearance of 
the timber and the quality of the soil, 
the former becoming stunted, and the 
latter barren and rocky. At this place 
the fatigues of the journey ivy be said 
to commence. Here the country be- 
came altogether mountainous, and ex- 
tremely rugged. Near to the 18th mile 
mark (itis to be observed that the mea- 
sure commences from Emu Ford), a pile 
of stones attracted attention. It is close 
to the line of road, on the top of a rugged 
and abrupt ascent, and Is supposed to 
have been placed there by Mr. Caley, us 
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the extreme limit of histour. Hence the 
vovernor gave that part of the mountain 
the naine of Caley’s Repulse. ‘To have 
penetrated even so far was at that time 
an effort of no smali difficulty. From 
hence to the 26th mile is a succes- 
sion of steep and rugged hills, some 
of which are almost so abrupt as to deny 
a passage altogether; but at this placea 
considerably extensive plain is arrived 
at, which constitutes the summit of 
the western mountains; and thence a 
most extensive and beautiful pr. spect 
presents itself on all sides to the eye. 
The town of Windsor, the river tiawkes- 
bury, Prospect Hill, and other objects 
within that part of the colony now in- 
habited, of equal interest, are distinctly 
seen. ‘The majestic grandeur of the 
situation, combined with the various 
objects to be seen from this place, 
induced the governor to give it the 
appellation of the King’s Table Land. 
On the south-west side of the King’s 
Table Land the mountain terminates in 
abrupt precipices of immense depth, at 
the bottom of which is seen a glen, as 
romantically beautiful as can be ima- 
gined, hounded on the further side by 
mountains of great magnitude, terminat- 
ing abruptly as the others, and the 
whole thickly covered with timber. The 
length of this picturesque and remarka- 
ble tract of country is about twenty-four 
miles, to which the governor gave the 
name of the Prince Regent’s Glen. Pro- 
ceeding hence to the thirty-third mile, on 
the top of a hill, an opening presents it- 
selfon the south-west side of the Prince 
Regent’s Glen, from whence a view 1s 
obtained particularly beautiful and grand 
—mountains rising beyond mountains, 
with stupendous masses of rock in the 
fore ground here strike the eye with ad- 
miration and astonishment. The circu- 
lar form in which the whole is so won- 
derfully disposed induced the governor 
to give the name of Pitt’s Amphitheatre 
(in honour of the late Right Hon. Wm. 
Pitt) to this offset or branch from the 
Prince Regent’s Glen, The road conti- 
nues from hence for the space of seven- 
teen miles on the ridge of the mountain 
which forms one side of the Prince Re- 
gent’s Glen, and there it suddenly termi- 
nates in nearly a perpendicular precipice 
of 676 feet iigh, as ascertained by 
measurement. The road constructed 
by Mr. Cox down this rugged and tre- 
mendous descent, through ‘all its winde 
ings, is no less than three-fourths of a 
mile in length, and has been executed 
with such skill and stability as reflects 
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much credit on him. The labour here 
undergone, and the dificulues surmount- 
ed, can only be appreciated by those 
who view this scene. In order to per- 
petuate the memory of Mr. Cox’s ser- 
vices, the governor deemed it a tribute 
justly due to him to give his name to this 
grand and extraordinary pass, and he ac- 
cordingly called it Cox’s Pass. Having 
descended into the valley at the bottom 
of this pass, the retrospective view of 
the overhanging mountains is magnifi- 
cently grand. Although the present pass 
is the only practicable point yet disco- 
vered for descending by, yet the moun- 
tain is much higher than those on either 
side of it, from whence it is distinguished 
at a considerable distance when ap- 
proaching it from the interior; and in 
this point of view it has the appearance 
of avery high distinct hill, although it 
is in fact only the abrupt terminauon of 
aridge. The governor gave the name 
of Mount York to this termination of 
the ridge, in honour of H.R, H. the 
Duke of York. 

On descending Cox’s Pass, the gover- 
nor was much gratified by the appear- 
ance of good pasture land and soil fit 
for cultivation, which was the first he 
had met with since the commencement 
af his tour. The valley at the base of 
Mount York he called the Vale of Clwyd, 
in consequence of the strong resem- 
blance it bore to the vale of that name 
in North Wales. The grass in this vale 
is of a good quality and very-abundant, 
aod a rivulet of fine water runs along it 
trom the eastward, which umites itself 
at the western extremity of the vale with 
auother rivulet containing still more wa- 
ter. The junction of these two streams 
forms a very handsome river, now called 
by the governor Cox’s River, which takes 
its course, as has been since ascertained, 
through the Prince Regeut’s Glen, and 
empties itself into the Rive: Nepean ; 
end it is con}; :ctured, trom the nature 
ef the country through which it passes, 
that it must be one of the principal 
causes of the floods which have been 
vecasionally felt on the low banks of the 
River Hawkesbury, into which the Ne- 
pean discharges itself. The Vale of 
Clwyd, trom the base ot Mount York, 
exteuds six mules in a westerly direction, 
and has its termination at Cox’s River, 
Westward of this i.ver the country asain 
becomes tally, but is generally open fo- 
rest laud and very good pasturage. 

Three miles to the westward of the 
Vale of Clwyd, Messrs. Blaxland, Went- 
wert), and Lawson, had formerly termi- 


nated their excursion; and when the 
various difficulties are considered which 
they had to contend with, especially 
until they had effected the descent from 
Mount York, to which place they were 
obliged to pass through a thick brush- 
wood, where they were under the neces- 
sity of cutting a passage for their bag- 
gage-horses, the severity of which labour 
had seriously affected their healths, their 
patient endurance of such fatigue cannot 
tail to excite much susprise and admira- 
tion. In commemoration of their merits, 
three beautiful high hills, joining each 
other at the end of their tour at this 
place, have received their names in the 
following order, viz» Mount Blaxland, 
Wentworth’s Sugar Loaf, and Lawson’s 
Sugar Loaf. A range of very lofty hills 
and narrow vallies alternately form the 
tract of country from Cox’s River for a 
distance of sixteen miles, unul the Fish 
River is arrived at; and the stage be- 
tween these rivers is consequently very 
severe aud oppressive on the cattle. ‘To 
this range the governor gave the name of 
Clarence Hilly Range. 

Proceeding from the Fish River, and 
at a short distance from it, a very singu- 
lar and beautiful mountain attracts the 
attention, its summit being crowned 
with a large and very extraordinary- 
looking rock, nearly circular in form, 
which gives to the whole very much the 
appearance of a hill-fort, such as are 
frequent in India. To this lofty hill Mr. 
Jivans, who was the first European dis- 
coverer, gave the name of Mount Evans. 
Passing on from hence the country con- 
tinues hilly, but affords good pasturage, 
gradually improving to Sidmouth Valley, 
which is distant from the pass of the Fish 
River eight miles. The land here is levei, 
and the first met with unencumbered 
with timber. It is not of very consider- 
able extent, but abounds with a great 
variety of herbs and plants, such as 
would probably highly interest and gra- 
tify the scientific botanist. This beau- 
tiful little valley runs north-west and 
south-east between hills of easy ascent 
thinly covered with timber. Leaving 
Sidmouth Valley, the country becomes 
again hilly, and in other respects resem- 
bles very much the country to the east- 
ward of the valley for some miles. Hav- 
ing reached Campbell River, distant 


thirteen miles from Sidmouth Valley, the 


governor was highly gratified by the ap- 
pearance of the country, which there 
began to exhibit an . and extensive 


view of gently rising grou.ds and fertile 
plains, Judging from the height of the 











banks, and its general width, the Camp- 


bell River must be on some occasions of 


very considerable magnitude ; but the 
extraordinary drought which has appa- 


rently prevailed on the western side of 


the mountains, equally as throughout 
this eolony for ‘the last three years, has 
reduced this’ river so much that it Inay 
be more properly called a chain of pools 
than a runving stream at the present 
time. In the reaches or pools of the 
Campbell River the very curious animal 
called the paradox, or water mole, is 
seen in yreat numbers. The soil on both 
banks is uncommonly rich, and the grass 
is consequently luxuriant. ‘Iwo miles 
to the southward of the line of road which 
crosses the Campbell River there is a 
very fine rich tract of low lands, which 
has been named Mitchell Plains. Flax 
was found here growing in considerable 
quantities, ‘The Fish River, which forms 
a junction with the Campbell itiver a 
few miles to the northward of the road 
and bridge over the latter, has also ‘two 
very fertile plains on its banks, the one 
called O'Connell Plains, and the other 
Macquarrie Plains, both of considerable 
extent, and very capable of yielding all 
the necessaries of life. 

At the distance of seven miles from 
the bridge over the Campbell River, 
Bathurst Plains open to the view, pre- 
senting a rich tract of champaign coun- 
try of eleven miles in length, bounded 
on both sides by gently rising and very 
beautiful hills, thinly wooded. “The Mac- 
quarrie River, which is constituted by 
the junction of the Fish and Campbell 
iver, takes a winding course through 
the plains, which can be easily traced 
from the high lands adjoining, by the 
particular verdure of the trees ou its 
banks, which are likewise the only trees 
throughout the extent of the plains. The 
level and clean surface of these plains 
gives them at first view very much the 
appearance of lands ina state of cultiva- 
tion, 

It is impossible to behold this grand 
scene without a feeling of admiration 
and surprise, whilst the silence and soli- 
tude which reign in a space of such ex- 
tent and beauty as seems designed by 
nature for the occupancy and comfort of 
inan, create a degree of melanchaly in 
the mind which inay be more easily ima- 
gined than described. 

Lhe governor and suite arrived at 
ihese plains on Thursday the 4th of May, 
and encamped on the southern. or left 
bank of the Macquarrie River—the situa- 
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tion being selected in consequence of is 
commanding a beautiiul and extensive 
prospect for many miles in every direc- 
tion around it. At this place the gover- 
Ror remuimed for a week, which time be 
occupied in makiwg excursions in dif- 
ferent direcuons through the adjoining 
country, on both sides of the river. 

On Sunday, the 7th of May, the go- 
vernor fixed on a site suitable for the 
erection of a town at sume future pe- 
riod, to which he gave the name of 
Bathurst, in honour of the present secre- 
tary of state for the colonies. ‘The situa- 
tion of Bathurst is elevated suthciently 
beyond the reach of any floods which 
may occur, and is at the same time so 
hear to the river on its south bank as to 
derive all the advantages of its clear and 
beautiful stream. Phe mechanics and 
settlers of whatever description who may 
be hereafter permitted to form perma- 
nent residences to themselves at this 
place will have the highly important ad- 
vantages of arichand fertile soil, with a 
beautiful river flowing through it, for all 
the uses of man, The governor must 
however add, that the hopes which were 
once so sanguinely entertained of this 
river becoming navigabie to the Western 
Sea have ended in disappointment. 

During the week that the governor re- 
mained at Bathurst he made daily excur- 
sions in various directions; one of these 
extended twenty-two miles in a south- 
west direction, and on that occasion, as 
well as on all the others, he found the 
country composed chiefly of vallies and 
plains, separated occasionally by ranges 
of low hills; the soil throughout being 
generally fertile and well circumstanced 
for the purpose of agriculture and graze 
ing. 

The governor here feels much plea- 
sure in being enabled to communicate 
to the public that the favourable reports 
which he had received of the country to 
the west of the Blue Mountains have not 
been by any means exaggerated. The 
difficulties which present “themselves in 
the journey from hence are certainly 
great and inevitable ; but those persons 
who may be inclined to become perma- 
nent settlers there will probably content 
themselves with visiting this part of the 
colony but rarely, an: 1 of course will have 
them seldom to encounter. Plenty of 
water, and a sufficiency of grass, are to 
be found in the mountains for the sup- 
port of such cattle as may be sent over 
them ; and the tracts of tertile soil and 


rich pasturage which the new country 
Vor. V. D 
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affords are fully extensive enough for any 
micrease of population and stock which 
can possibly ti ake place for many years. 

Within a distance of ten miles from 
the site of Bathurst there 1s no less than 
50,000 acres of land clear of timber, and 
fully one half ofthat may be considered 
excellent soil, well calculated for culti- 

vation. tis a matter of regret that in 
proportion as the soil un proves the tim- 
ber i‘ cenerates ; and itis to be remark- 
ed, that every where to the westward of 
the mountains it is much interior both in 
size and quality to that within the pre- 
sent colony ; there is, however, a suffi- 
ciency of timber of tolerable quality with- 
in the district around Bathurst tor the 
purposes of house-building and hus- 
bandry. 

The sovernor has here to lament that 
neither coals nor lime-stone have been 
vet discovered in the western country ; 
articles in themselves of so much im- 
portance, that the want of them must be 
severely felt whenever that country shall 
be settled. 

Having enumerated the principal and 
most important features of this new 
country, the governor has now to notice 
some of its live productions. All around 
Bathurst abounds with a variety of game; 
and the two principal rivers contain a 
great quantity of fish, but all of one de- 
nomination, 1 —— the perch in ap- 
pearance, and of de ‘Hicate and fine 
flavour, not unlike Ae of a rock cod. 
This fish grows to a large size, and is 
very voracious. Several of them were 
caught during the governor's stay at 
Bathurst, and at the halting place on 
the Fish River. One of those caught 
weighed 17lb.; and the people stationed 
at Bathurst stated that they had caught 
some weighing 25lb. 

The field game are the kangaroos, 
emus, black swaus, wild geese, wild tur- 
kies, bustards, ducks of various kinds, 
quai!, bronze, and other pigeons, &c. &c. 
The water mole, or paradox, also 
abounds in all the rivers and ponds, 


The site designed for the town of 


Bathurst, by observation taken at the 
flag-statf, which was erected on the day 
of Bathurst receiving that name, Is situ- 
ated in latitude 33 deg. 24 min, 30 sec. 
south, and in long, 149 deg. 37 min. 45 
sec. east of Greenwich, being also 27% 
miles north ot Government House, in 
Sydney, and 944 west of it, bearing west 
20 dec. SQ min. north, 83 geographic 
miles, or 954 statute miles; the measur- 

ed road distance from Sydney tu Bathurst 
being 140 English miles, 


The road constructed by Mr. Cox, 
and the party under him, commences at 
Emu Ford, on the lett bank of the River 
Nepean, and is thence carried 1014 miles 
to the flag staff at Bathurst. This road 
has becn caretully measured, and each 
mile regularly marked on the trees grow- 
ing on the left side of the read proceed- 
ing cowards Bathurst. 

The governor in his tour made the 
following stages, in which he was princi- 
pally regulated by the consideration ot 
having good pasturage for the cattle, and 
plenty of water :— 

Miles. 
1st stage—Spring Wood, distant 

from Emu Ford . . . . . 12 
2d do.—Jamieson’s Valley, or se- 

cond depot, distant trom do, . 28 
3d do.—Blackheath, distant tromdo. 41 
4th do.—Cox’s River, distant {rom do. 56 
5th do.—The Fish River, distant from 


do. + .» « « 
6th do.—SidmouthV alley, distant from 
GG. « + « ‘ . - 80 


7th do.—-C ampbell River, ‘distant 


fromdo. . . . © «© « « « Qf 
8th do.— Bathurst, distant from do. 1014 


At all of which places the traveller may 
assure himself of good grass, and water 
in abundance. 

On Thursday, the 1ith of May, the 
governor and suite set out from Bathurst 
on their return, and arrived at Sydney on 
Friday, the 19th ult. 

The governor deems it expedient here 
to notify to the public that he does not 
mean to make any grants of land to the 
westward of the Bine Mountains until he 
shall receive the commands of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers on that subject, and in 
reply to the report he is now about to 
make them upon itt. 

In the mean time, such gentlemen or 
other respectable free persons as may 
wish to visit this new country will be per- 
mitted to do so on making a written ap- 
plication to the governor to that effect, 
who will order them to be furnished w ith 
written passes. It is at the same time 
strictly ordered and directed that no 
person, whrether civil or military, shall 
attempt to travel over the b lue Moun- 
tains without having previously applied 
for and obtained permission, in the above 
prescribed form. The military guard 
stationed at the first depot on the moun- 
tains will receive full instructions to pre- 
vent the progiess of any persons who 
shall not have obtained regular passes. 
The necessity for the establishing and 
strictly enfercing this regulation is tow 
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obvious to every one who will reflect on 
it to require any explanation here. 

The governor Cantot conclu: de this ac- 
count of his tour without offering his 
best acknowledgments to William Cox, 
esq. fur the noportant service be has 
rendered to the colony In so short a pe- 
riod o! time, by opening a passage to the 
new -discovered country, and at the same 
time assuring him that he shall have 
great pleasure in recommending his me- 
ritorious services on this occasion to the 
favourable consideration of his Majesty's 
minister. 

Sydney, June 10, 1815. 


ns. —— 








MR. EDITOR, 

Mr. Twepper has committed an or- 
thographical mistake in the name of the 
French artist, whom he calls * Lausanne 
or Ozan,” of whom Hyprocrapuicus 
inquires, in page 485 of your magazine, 
dated Jan. 1, 1816, and which probably 
occasioned it to elude his inquiries. A 
correction of this, with such informa- 
tion as [ am able to obtain, is very 
much at the service of your correspon- 
dent. 

NicHocas Ozanne, draughtsman 
and engraver, born at Paris in 1724— 
drew and engraved in conjunction with 
his sister Jeanne-F rancoise Ozanne most 
of those views concerning which the late 
and lamented Mr. Tweddel makes in- 
quiry. 

In the fine collection of original draw- 
inigs belonging to Mons. Morel de Vindé, 
at Paris, are the following performances 
by the brother :—Two views of Ports and 
Roads with vessels making different 
evolutions, drawn with a pen ‘and tinted, 
9 inches by 5, French measure. 

Two other views of. Ports and Docks 
of Toulon, drawn with the pen and 
washed with bistre, 

A pair; one being a view of a 
Rocky Shore, with Fishermen; and the 
other, a Tempest, with a V essel striking 
on a Rock, the sailors saving themselves 
by swimming: drawn with black chalk, 
and the light heightened with winte on 
blue paper—11 inches, French, by 8. 

But as Hyprocrapuicus may wish to 
possess some of their works, I subjoin s 
list of a few of the principal which he 

may procure at any print-shop (Boydell’s 
In Cheapside for instance) that corre- 
spond with the Continent. ‘To facilitate 
his inquiries, I will transcribe their ori- 
ginal designations :—~ 

Vue de. St. Valery sur la Somme, vue 
prise dans le Port ce Dieppe ; 2 picces en 1. 
Jeanne Francoise Ozanne, Sc. Alimet direx, 
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La Ferme flamande et les Relais flamands : 
4 pieces en I. 

Differents Sujets de Marine: 2 suites de 
douze pieces chaque 3 une est dediéa M, 
Rouillé. 

Autre suite de différentes Maneeuvres de 
Vaisseaux: 24 pieces, en 18 cahiers. 

Deux suites de Vaisseaux a la Vole: 6 
pieces chaque 3; on y voit des vaisseaux en 
rade donnant une féte. 

Marines et Paysages: 16 pieces en 4 
cahiers marqués A, B, C, D. 

Six suites de Petites Marines : 3 de cha- 
cune 6 pieces, and 3 de chacune 12. 

Autres Suites de Six Pieces, en |. 

Le Point de Jour, et Je Declin de Jour. 

Premicre et seconde Vues de Mer. 

Premicre et seconde Vues de Bretagne. 

Premiére et deuxi¢me cahiers de Principes 
de Paysages : 12 pieces en h. pour chaque 
cahier; en tout 24 estampes. Ve. Che- 
reau, exc, 

Autres Principes de Paysages: en 12 
pieces compris le titre. Ve. Chereau, exc. 

Sujets de Marine : 6 piéces en l. Numéro- 
tées de 146. 

La Suite des Portes de France: 24 picces 
en}. Le Gouaz, Sc. 

Differents Sujets de Marine: 12 pieces 
en}. Jeanne-Frangoise Ozanne, Sc. 

Vue du Vaisseau de Roi le Duc de Bour- 
gogne. N. Ozanne, Sc. en I. 

Vaisseaux présentes au Roi par les Pro- 
vinces de France. Ozanne del. Prevot sc. 

La Frégate parisienne; par le méme: 2 
picces. 

Principales Manoeuvres de la Marine: 
par le méme : en 6 picces. 


Iam, &c. 
Coram-street, Jun. 8, 1816. 


J. ELMeEs. 








MR. EDITOR, 

HAVING in my former paper alluded 
to the hollowness of the globe, I will 
here demonstrate it. It is indeed pos- 
sible to be done more elaborately and 
decisively by comparison of multiplied 
geologic and geographic indications; but 
at present I prefer the very obvious and 
simple manner following. 

No person can stand on Dover cliffs, 
and contemplate those of Calais oppo- 
site and the channel between, but,—if 
he knows the nature and sea-original ot 
the ground he stands upon, and that 
what he secs opposite is the same, and if 
he is acquainted with the almost univer- 
sal existence of sea-base materials under 
or above those great divisions which lie 
beyond each shore of the terraqueous 
globe,—the following reasoning will 
almost naturally occur to bim, and from 
it the conclusion that the globe is hol- 
low, ‘That where he stands it cannot be 
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ubove a twentieth part of its diameter 
thick, will be almost a simple percep- 
tion of the senses; but, though it 
demand a httie idea ot the nature of the 


spheric figure, and the consequences of 


wn certain mode ot trecture upon it, to 
a conclusion of the very 
of rational deduction will 


argue the case, 
easiest ordel 
cusue. 

For jnstance, he 
stands Wpob thom the tossils 
(vir. lobste LP ecbint, and shelis, ) must 
have existed in, and been brought into 
Its present state of Stratum, by sea for- 
mation. be considers the opposite chiffs 
of Pieardy as amass of the same nature, 
and by the very similarity of their faces, 
as having once been part of the same 
sea-bank or dorsum, and mutually se- 

vered from the two ends of a middle 
part, that now les much lower between 
them, and remains base to the imterven- 
ing strait, He perceives the land he 
stands upon and the opposite shore to 
have been elevated at least 200 yards 
higher than their original seat. He knows 


knows the land he 
it Contains, 


that the se lofty shures are the borders of 


creat divisions of the globe, that lie be- 
hind each: and if be is informed that 
these yreat divisions are either capped 
On various eminent parts of their space, 
or under-run by as evident sea-bases as 
that which he stands upon; and if he 


knows that the unpetrified remains of 


former dry lands, which have been re- 
ceived on those sca-bases, exhibit the 
marks of being of a similar age with 
each other; then he will conclude that 
all these lands must have been raised 
out of a former sea, and as Uns rising 
Was apparently contemporaneous, that 
therefore it could ha ppen no way but by 
expansion and lift from beneath them. 

lt so, he perceives that the globe must 
be hilo, and that that hollow must be 
possessed by an expansible elastic fluid 
or element, which some accidental oc- 
currence caused to exceed in its usual 
quantity and power, and which excess 
burst the globe; > but that, when its force 
was expended, and the exciting cause 
removed, itsubsided again,and permitted 
the skell of the globe to coalesce in the 
order which its operations had caused. 
This order (pursuing the chain of think- 
ing from lis common experience of mat- 
ter) he would SUP pOse to be, vener uly, 
anu interc) inge O1 former lar id into seae 
base, and sen-base into land. 

For iat would oceur to him, 


lobe being 


that the 
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fragments and expanded, and both the 
broken lang and water borne up by an 
under-contained repulsive fluid, on a 
composure and equilibration of that fluid, 
the shell would be re-settled pretty much 
in the order of the density and weights 
of the materials. 

The heaviest generally would be the 
ancient dry land, and the next heaviest, 
by parity of reason, the  sea-banks, 
shores, and shallower parts of the ocean, 
They would, generally speaking, too, be 
most tenacious as more concreted, and 
less soaked by water, in their stony 
parts. These qualities in the dry lands 
would produce two etiects: first, that 
of their generally sinking deepest if per- 
mitted, and that of adhering strongest 
In mass, $o that upon fracture from 
within they would mostly take off, by 
breaking disproportionately wide at their 
tops, a good deal from the top of the less 
tenacious sea-bases, so that these latter 
would arise with their faces declining 
upwards and widening downwards, as all 
the sea borders and cliffs even of the 
hardest stone are found to exist all the 
world over; but upon expansion of the 
Lroken parts from each other, the denser 
and heavier dry lands would sink, and 
the sea bases would be lifted highest. 

With this case the Dover and Calais 
cliffy shores and the stripe of sunken 
heavier sea-base between them, corre- 
spond exactly, as well as sea-cliffs all the 
world over. Butin order that these cliffs 
and the vast expanses of country behind 
them should be permitted to rise at all 
(and risen they have ocularly), it is me- 
chanically necessary that the earth should 
be a hollow sphere, and that that sphere 
should be split wholly through, that room 
should be made by expansion for the 
wider-brinked, broken intervals to sink, 
AS this very simple analogous figure of a 
spheric fracture proves by inspection. 


Dover” 








That the above places actually rose 
proves the hollowness of the globe incon- 


tesubly; and the features which they 
exhibit also atford data to come at its 
probable thickness, and to decide that 
it cannot be 250 miles thick at Dover, 
but most probably under 100. 
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The present inclination of Dover and 
Calais cliffs may be 10 0r 15 degrees, 
but this has been enlarged by wear and 
slips, though chalk clitis preserve a very 
parallel wens in their wastes, by either 
rains or frost slips, and stone cliffs lose 
less ; but let effeets on the hardest speci 
mens of the latter kind be attributed to 
the former, such as those at Boulogne, 
and say that the inclination of the chalk 
was at first only from 4 to 5 degrees. 
Thea if the intervening Soh piece 6, 
be sup posed to be fractured from the 
very point of the angle d, the two parts 
on its outsides @ @ must conjoin at that 
point, which is of necessity that of the 
utmost thickness of the olobe’s convex 
shell; which is but 13 or 14 times the 
width of the top of the sunken portion 
b, under 300 miles. But as it is most 
consonant to the experience of broken 
spherical material, thet 6 will maintain 
more than half the width of its top part at 
the bottom C, that point of thickness will 
beat lessthan 150 miles below the surfac e, 
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at 


perhaps 90, or e, is as probable a thick- 
ness there as anv space. The ne plus 
of possibility is under S00 miles, 

The above case is sufticient 
mine that the earth is hollow, though 
some cavil might be made if it were a 
singular incident. But the same geo- 
logic and geographic facts and teatures, 
at least siiniiar with respect to the same 
decision of ‘the question, occur on all sides 
of the globe, and are freque nt trom 
nearly one poli ir region to the other, and 
round the circuit of the parallels to the 
amount of pe rhaps fifty stationsor more ; : 
so that the combined force of their evi- 
dence 15 decisive. Therefore that their 
present condition could occur no way 
but by the disruption of a hollow sphere 
is clear, and it is as clear that it could 
only occur by expansive fluid. 

Lesides, the ho re construction of 
the globe is suggested by the descent 
and offices of the neutral electric fluid, 
and by the return and mode of the isgue 
of the magnetic fluid, and they, in con- 
junction, on any undue werease and ex- 
citation, would of necessity produce such 
an effect as the Deluge, and in tie pro- 
cess of it occasion such incidents as the 
geographic features of the eai e moun- 
tains, rivers, and seas, and all the geoe 
logic incidents present in all heis va- 
riety, and the supposed confusion and 
disorder which the earth’s interior exhi- 
bits, but which are real, legal, and direct 
consequences of the principles then in 
action, T. CormMouLs, 
Lanworth, near Henley in Arden. 


to deter- 








MR, EDITOR, 

AS you often, and [ think very judi- 
cious sly, devote a page of your magazine 
to the exposure of publics ons and the 
suggestion of remedies for correcting 
them, [ trust you will permit me to call 
the attention of your readers to one 
which has been of late much the subject 
of discussion and inquiry in this coun- 
ty, although one by no means of mere 
local occurrence. The abuse to whichI 
allude is the frequent and of late years a 
growing practice of nominating to the 
commissions of the peace men utterly 
disqualified by education, or rather want 
of education, for so important a trust; 
and one of such vital consequence to the 
liberties and interests of the country. 

Under the prevailing system, it is not 
a case of rare occurrence to sce a man 
entirely unable to comprehend the very 
laws he is commissioned to put in force, 
still placed in the commission, It isa 
natural enquiry, theretore, how does such 
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a man obtain the appointment ? The fact 
is, he possesses a little local influence 
from his property, and has some weight 
atan election contest. This ts made 

convenient tool to obtain it. The con- 
sequence is, that in return for this in- 
terest, Le is promised to have his name 
enrolled i in the next commission. Bring- 
ing then no other practical qualitication 


whatever to the trust than the idea of 


its value as cIVving hin a little lift in his 
neighbourhood, we see the owner of this 
thus misplac: d authority instead of be- 
nefiting his country by what it has a 
just right to demand of him—a judici- 
ous, enlightened, and impartial entorce- 
ment of its laws, directing his sole exer- 
tions to the detection, conviction, and 
punishment of that (in his eyes) most 
atrocious of all crimes—poaching / All 
the benefit therefore which the people are 
to look for from the nomination of such 
magistrates, is the enforcement of a par- 
ticular and at best but questionable set 
of laws, trom which they having no ge- 
neral interest in them, can derive no be- 
— however rigorously, and as it often 

happens, oppressively entorced they may 
be. 

That the evil is an existing one there 
is no dispute; but it is to be lamented 
that it is moreuver an increasing one. 
The very appointment of such men is 
the cause of its increase. Many of the 
resident country gentlemen of liberal 
education and cultivated intellect, the 
exertion of whose talents and en- 
Jarged ideas would benefit their country, 
would tend t) the amelioration of the 
poor, and the improvement of the public 
morals, now retreat with disgust from the 
execution of an office in which they have 
continually to come in contact with the 
opposition and discouragement which ig- 
norance and prejudice ever — to 
public spirit and refined plans of national 
Improvement. 

As things are then there appears but 
one remedy to arrest the growing evil. 
As those who are competent will now 
seldom, and indeed cannot be expected 
to join their tncompetent colleagues in 
office, it would surely answer the most 

valuable interest of the public good if the 
plan it is generally supposed the late 
Mr. Pitt had it in contemplation to try, 
were now adopted, of substituting a local 
police in every convenient district in the 
kingdom, composed of regularly educat- 
ed professional men, for the preseut very 
inadequate, anomalous, and too often 
mercenary benches of country Justices ; 
confining the existing commissivus to the 


business of the lieutenancy only in fae 
ture. 

I shall be happy, Mr. Editor, if the 
suggestion of this evil should lead to the 
calm and able discussion, in your mis- 
cellany, of a topic of such deep import- 
ance to the best interests of the British 
constitution, 

Berkshire, Jan. 3 » 1816, ScrRUTATOR. 








MR. EDITOR, 

[ Li AVE observed in your number for 
November last, the inquiries of a corres 
spondent respecting Mertz the artist, and 
although unable to answer that part as 
to the completion of the engravings from 
the Last Judgment ot Michael Angiolo, 
yet Lam happy in saying that this emi- 
nent engraver, no less than artist, was 
alive four months ago residing at Rome, 
where I saw him. Although somewhat 
advanced in years, he appeared to enjoy 
good health. I was informed that he 
had partially laid aside engraving, cone 
fining his talents to the execution “of his- 
torical compositions in bistre, which, 
from their excellency, sold at high prices 
even at Rome, where sO many superior 
artists are found, 

Wich respect to the authenticity of 
the anecdote of the great Canova, men- 
tioned by your correspondent, although 
Ihave not sufficient grounds for contra- 
dicting it, yet 1 am inclined very much 
to call its correctness in question. Of 
the astonishing statue of Hebe its magic 
sculptor lias made three repetitions, the 
iast supposed pre-eminent in delicacy of 
finishiwg. This 1 contemplated in his 
gallery at Rome last July, and at the 
same time was informed by one or two 
of his scholars that it had been pur- 
chased by Lord Cawdor (as far as an 
Italian pronunciation can be relied on) 
for three thousand guineas. On the cor- 
rectness of this information I believe 
your correspondent may rely. 

Permit me now, through the medium 
of your valuable miscellany, to request 
some information respecting the design 
made by Cauova for a Sepulchral Mo- 
nument for Lord Nelson, and of which a 
large engraving, executed by one of the 
best engravers at Rome, has there been 
published. As it fell into my hands only 
the day before I left that city, [ had no 
Opportunity of obtaining those particu- 
lars respecting it which Iam now anxious 
to procure. Its design is chastely clas- 
sical and awfully magmiicent. In re- 
cording the memory of such a man as 
Nelson, the greatest powers of art and 
genius should be employed, without con- 
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sideration of the country which gave 
them birth. Should this design be car- 
ried into execution, it will be 4 monu- 
ment erected by the Genius of Sculp- 
ture to that of Patriotic Valour, and 
thus united, perpetuate their names 
through succeeding ages. 


Liverpool, Dec. 30, 1815. W.S. 





MR. EDITOR, 

AFTER the many and just animad- 
versions on the ** Magazine of Infidelity,” 
which have appeared in your pages, itis 
rather surprising to find in them a paper 
calculated to support the same unhallow- 
edcause. Such is the communication in 
your number for December last, con- 
taining “ Arguments tending to prove 
the high Antiquity of the Globe.” These 
“ arguments,” as your correspondent 
terms them, are nothing less than a bold, 
though feeble attempt, to overthrow the 
whole system of revelation, by calling in 
question the divine inspiration and cre- 
dibility of the Sacred Writings! Your 
insertion of such a paper can only be 
attributed to those liberal and impartial 
sentiments you have invariably mani- 
fested; while the principles ou which 
your work is conducted induce the hope, 
that any thing tending to check the pro- 
cress of error, and subserve the interests 
of religion, will meet with early attention. 

The means employed by InvestiGa- 
tor to depreciate the Word of God are 
similar to those adopted by infidels in 
general, who mostly assume an air of 
discernment, and affect to be very learn- 
ed. With respect to the age of our 
world he tells us, that “ there is nota 
priest, not a lama, not a bonze, not a 
talapoin, but is perfectly satisfied ;” while 
there is * not a philosopher but confesses 
his total ignorance.” But did those 
prodigies of universal science, Bacon, 
Locke, and Newron, confess their igno- 
rance on this head?—or were they not 
rather perfectly satisfied with the Mo- 
saic account of the Creation, and the 
chronology of Scripture? ‘This we have 
from undoubted authority,—that they 
cousidered the Sacred Volume as having 
‘God for its author, and TrutTH with- 
out any mixture of error for its matter.”* 
Yet, without the least deference to such 
philosophers as these, your correspond- 
ent places the inspired penmen ona 
level with the sages of Hindostan; and 
linding that “ the nations of Asia believe 
that their existence commenced innu- 
merable centuries ago,—while those of 





* Locke’s Works, 10th edit, vol. x, p. 306. 
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Europe, on the other hand, are of opi- 
nion that their origin dates from a corr- 
paratively recent period,’—proposes t 
“consult different sciences, and com- 
pare their data,” in order to “ decide 
between the discordant opinions of Fu- 
rope and Asia,—between the calculation 
of the Bramins and that of the Levites!” 
In the prosecution of his design, he 
beyins by “ inquiring of AsTRONOMY, 
the science which embraces the universe 
with all its spheres, and which is ac- 
quainted with the longest epochs,—such 
as the precession of the equinoxes,— 
a space of 25,000 years and more.” But 
finding that “ Astronomy says nothing 
decisive respecting the creation of the 
earth,” he proceeds to “ interrogate His- 
Trory,—which, in the shape of tradi- 
tion, seems to go back into the origin of 
things.” He finds that, “ as a science, 
Hlistory is one of the atest date;” and 
that CoronoLocy “ is so new, that no 
use has been made of it by Herodotus.” 
“ The Hebrews, however,” he observes, 
‘ either at Babylon or in Egypt, invented 
the method of arranging occurrences in 
a kind of chronological order. They 
adopted it in their annals, which were in 
consequence less confused than the chro- 
nicles of several other nations.” Yet, 
such is his partiality for these “ other 
nations,” who were strangers to chrono- 
logy, and could fix the date of no event 
much prior to the Babylonish captivity 
with any degree of certainty, that he 
prefers their vain conjectures to the sure 
chronology of the Jewish Scriptures. He 
tells us that, “ according to the Egyp- 
tians, their kingdom had subsisted fifty 
thousand years”—that * Plato, who lived 
four bundred years before the Christian 
era, assures us that for more than ten 
thousand years painting had made ne 
progress in Egypt”—that “ the magi o: 
the Chaldeans boasted that they pos- 
sessed an uninterrupted series of astro- 
nomical observations during a period of 
4,730 centuries’—that “ the Indians to 
this day assure us, that they have had 
kings in their country for more than 
4,320,000 years.” Pretty fair calcula- 
tions, truly, for a boasting people, who 
confessedly made them all at random! 
However, on the authority of these 
boasting assurances, made by a people 
who had no method of arranging occur- 
rences in order of time, we are gravely 
told that, “as the Hebrew chronology 
ascribes so short a duration to the existe 
ence of the earth, it seems to have been 
set up only to contradict the Egyptian 
and Chaldean calculations, as well as 





the Phanician, which numbered 30,000 


vears!!!" But shocking as this must be 
to the mind of every sincere believer in 
Revelation, we are further told respect- 
ing the story and chronology of Serip- 
ture, tha’ ** av us connected with the 
genera! system ot the legislator of the 
lHichrews, x hose chief aim it was to sepa- 
sate Ais m > from other nations, and 
fo awesp a. he RM a ath pP re pudu ts agaist 
the two po oad States by which they 
had been successively ensiaved ''!" And 
after having thus aimed his shafts at the 


veracity o! ’ Setiaeees, and tie int egrity 


of a sacred writer, he would persuade us 
to conclude, that * the whole Mosaic his- 
tory of th: Creation may perhaps be, 
like the name of the fi ‘sf man recorded 

Moses, merely mythowsgical ! 2?" And 
thus, if we can digest this view of the 
subject, Pentateuch is not only a 


production entirely Auman, but the most 
WNporkant part wt its history at fable! 
The ve slender and = insuthcient 
grounds, | ever, on which this mon- 
strous hy is depends, are easily 


? ’ 
exposed s well known that ** the 
commen it of authentic profane 
history ‘ed to be about a hundred 

are | Nebuchad Zar's 
vears bh re «=€6NNCDUCHAaAdnNeZZars time, 


e learned Greeks and Romans used to 
call the that the fabulous 
c; but the after that period 
they called the historical age. And as 
chronolo ev, “ascience so new that no 
use has been made ot 1t by Herodotus,” 
1s AC knowledged to be of He! TOW ongin, 
what cd pendeuce can we place on the 
boasted antiquity of other Eastern na- 
tions? Very prope rly does Lucretius 
inquire, if the globe be of such antiquity, 
‘¢ Cur supra bellum Thebanum, et tunera 
Trojx, 
Non alias alii quoque res cecinére Poetx? 
Quo tot fuctaviriim toues cecidére, nec usque 
Erermis fame monimentis insita florent ? 


aves before 


times 


~ 


And though it certainly * would be very 
easy to assert, that the schoen of the 
Egyptians, the magi of the Chaldeans, 
the colao of the Chinese, and the bonzes 
of Tibet, are mistaken in regard of the 
antiquities of their respective countries, 
and that the Levilfes and monks alone 
were possessed of sound sober under- 
standing,”—with respect to the Cainese, 


who may he iaken as a fair specimen of 


the rest in this matter, something more 
than has already been pro- 
duced. Monsieur de Guignes has re- 
cently shewn in a most satisfactory man- 
ner, that the existence of the Chinese 
empire cannot be traced farther back 
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than 529 years before Christ.* “ What 
dependence,” says President Gagnet, 
“can we place upon the certainty of 
Chinese chronology ter the early times, 
when we see those people unanimously 
avow, that one of their greatest mo- 
narchs, interested im the destruction of 
the ancient traditions, and of those who 
preserved them, caused «a/l the books 
which did not treat of agriculture, or of 
medicine, or of divination, to be burnt; 
and applied himself for many years to 
destroy whatever could rccal the know- 
ledge of the times anterior to his reign ? 
About forty years after bis death they 
wanted to re-establish the historical do- 
cuments; for that purpose they gathered 
together (say they) the Aear-says of old 


men. They discovered (it is added) 
some fragments of books which had 


escaped the general conflagration: they 


joined these various scraps together as 


they could, and vainly endeavoured to 
compose of them a regular history. It 
was vot, however, till more thaw 150 
years atter the destruction of all the 
monuments (that is to say, ull the year 
37 betore Christ) that a complete body 
of the ancient history appeared. ‘The 
author himself who composed it, Sse- 
Ala-tsiene, had the candour to own, that 
he had not found it possible to ascend 
with certainty 800 years beyond the 
tunes in which he wrote. Such is the 
unanimous confession of the Chinese.+” 
Besides, their pretensions to Ingh anti- 
quity, founded on the report of astrono- 
mical science, have been tound incon- 
sistent with themselves. It has been 
proved that the earliest Chinese obsere 
vations are those of two fixed stars (one 
in the winter solstice, the other in the 
vernal equinox) in the reign of their 
king Yao, who lived after the Mosaic 
date of the General Deluge, that is, 
2,557 years beture Christ.{ Cassini as- 
signed the date of another of their most 
early observations to be only 2,012 years 
before Christ. § And since, according 
to the testimony of Mr. Morrison, our 
English missionary at Canton, ‘** Insin- 
cerity and want of truth are vices which 
cling to the Chinese cheracter, || surely 
no impartial inquirer after truth would 
lay much stress on any thing coming 
from that quarter; much less could any 
virtuous mind place their accounts in 
* Voyage a Peking, &c. tom. i. 

t Origin of Laws, Dr. Henry’s translat. 
vol. ili. 

t Bianchini Histor. Univers. c. 17, 

§ Burn’s Officer's Complete Armour. 

|| Evangel, Mag, vol. xxiii. p. 427. 
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competition with those of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

The conduct of InvestiGator and 
MM. Lanylés, in placing the fabulous his- 
tory of Greece on a par with authentic 
history and chronology-- building their 
calculations on “ the expedition of Bac- 
ehus,” accor « to the conjectural dates 
of Pliny and Arrian—and thence main 
taining that the sail expedition “must 
have happened @,724 years earlier than the 
pe riod at which the Jews and Christians 
place the creation of the world”—is truly 
ridiculous and trifling. If the age of 
authentic history did not commence until 
“about 100 years before Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s tine,” and if the Greeks and Ro- 
mans considered all as fabulous and un- 
certain before that period, bow could 
Pliny or Arriau say any thing er 
on the expedition of Baccbus? “ Ex 
nitio nihil pe.” But if your correspond- 
entean be satisfied with any date as- 
sgned to a supposed event, which he 
first mentions as “a real fact,” and then 
as “an exp edition which can scarcely 

e doub ted, es erhaps most of your read- 

s will be of a different mind. And 
fie supposes “the Bramins 
we eal be highly diverted if we were to 

widuce the Hebrew or the Samaritan 
chronology as an irrefragable proof that 
the world is not older than about 6,000 
we can assure him, that if he 
finds cause to be diverted with thein, it 
cannot be tor want of faith that he 
rejects the authority of Scripture. It 
his heart were as easily gained as the 
assent of his understanding, we might 
surely be induced to hope, that a m: m1 
who entertains such implicit belief in 
Hindoo fible-, would easily be made a 

convert to the rehgion of the Bible, as 
son as its evidence should be laid be- 
Liti. 

itis observed by INvEsTIGaToR that 
“the Uebrews represent the period 
winch elapsed between the Deluge and 
their departure from Egypt to have been 
ho more than 857 years ;” sqthat, ‘ ac- 

cording to this calculation, Egypt, so ce- 
lebrated for learning and magnificence 

could not have existed longer than five 
Or six centuries at the above-mentio med 
epoch.” This, he :inaintains, * 1s evi- 
dently impossible, especially for a coun- 
try that is annually ove: flowed, and that 
‘ould only be inhabited by coloniats pos- 
sessing sufficient skill to be able to keep 


Cc] 
whereas 


vears,” 


ru bad 4 | 
bit 


the river within due poms s'” The na- 
fure of tas “ skill”—how it enabled 
the 


© Egyptians to keep a “ river within 
due bounds” while it annually overflowed 
New Monrury Msc.—No, 40 
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their country—or in what way this could 
prevent their advancement in “ learn- 
ing and magnificence”’—is left for your 
readers to conjecture; but surely there 
cam be no difheulty in conceiving that 
‘five or six centuries” were sufficient 
for the acquisition of all that was ever 
attributed to them. The advancement 
of wational character does not depend 
so much ou time, as on patural genius 
and other circumstances under the direc- 
tion of Providence; by whose decrees 
nations flourish or decline, and by which 
we are made to know that there is a 
God whose kingdom ‘ ruleth over all.” 
—The “ prodigious grottoes,” therefore, 
“and sculptural figures in the mountains 
of Ellora,” are no such “ manifest proof 
that the arts must have been cultivated 
fora long series of ages betore the bold 
plan of such an enterprise could have 
been projected ;” for if improvements 
in the arts have any necessary depend- 
ence on time, how 1s it that the moderns 
are so generally inferior to the ancients? 
Or Bramio fables enough has been said 
to shew that no confidence can be placed 
in the alleged antiguity of these grot- 
toes; and though it is asserted, that the 
work is such as “ even at the present 
day we should be incapable of accom- 
plishing i in Europe,” we may venture to 
say, that British workmen need only be 
engaged, and every obstacle would vanish 
bef ore hone, 
Your correspondent seems to imagine 
a great dithiculty in affording an explana- 
tion how, at the time of Herodotus, the 
Egyptian pyramids could have been so 
old, that oe time of their construction 
was already buried in total obsenrity.” 
But it seems less dificult to account for 
such a fact amonga people unacquainted 
with the art of writing, than to account 
for a similar fact ment nearly allied to 
our own times. Lvery circumstance 
connected with the erection of our cas- 
tles in Haverford vest and Pembroke is 
actuaily buried in oblivion; so that the 
inhebitants of these places can give no 
account of their early history. It is only 
while such objects are new that mankind 
fee] interestes F ab out th em ; in the course 
of a few generations inquiry naturally 
ceases; with other o/d things they be- 
come neglected, uuti! their coun n= 
evitably pe rishes, unless preserved by 
some fatthful monument.—As to the 
wonderful story of the “ two zodiacs 
very curiously carved in stone, found by 
the French savans who accompanied 
Buonaparte in his expedition to Egypt, 
itis so lame, and savours so much of 
VoL. V. E 
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French infidelity, as to lay it open, prima 
facte, to streng suspicion, One of these 
“aodiacs “ proves,” as we are told, “ that, 
at the time of its execution the summer 
solstice was seen in the sign of Virgo.” 
We are informed that “ the other placed 
in Leo;” that these savans ‘* were cone 
vinced, that this zodiac belonged to a 
solar year; and that, at the time of its 
formation, the sun was in the sign Ca- 
pricorn.” We are further assured, that 
* they shewed that this formation dated 
at least 15,000 years back; because, 
since that pernod, the summer solstice 
had retrograded seven signs, from Capri- 
corn to Taurus!!!" But ait the veracity 
ability of these suvans were admit- 
ted, and their caleulations ever so accu- 
rate, who does not perceive that all this 
depends entircly on the previous ques- 
tion, whether zodiacs were made 
according to any astronomical observa- 
tions, or merely as are litectural orna- 
ments, without any particular regard to 
the real place of the sun? The duference 
between them renders it probable that 
they were not made with any scientific 
nicety. ‘To fix their respective ages by 
the place of the sun, as represented mn 
them, is evidently begging the question, 
The whole affair shews how easily 
#renchmen are “ convinced,” when they 
fiud an opportunity of devising any means 
to bring the Scriptures into disrepute. 
It is not truth, but the subversion of re- 
ligion, which they seek; and hence, while 
your correspondent, and the savans to 
whom he refers, plead for the high anti- 
quity of the globe, Laplace insinuates 
that the world cannot be above half as 
old as Moses makes it !* 
(To le concluded in our next.) 
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MR. EDITOR, 

‘TO a work devoted to patriotic, uses 
ful, and benevolent purposes—to such 
a publication as the New Monthly Ma- 
gazime—no apology is necessary tor the 
following communication on a subject 
involving all these recommendatory qua- 
ities. Deeply imbued with the convic- 
tion of the utility of the Bazaar, and 
of the great edvantages which the exten- 
sion of it promises to the country, though 
I have already employed my pen in 
bringing it before the publi ic, | cannot 
refu-e mvselr the satisfaction of obtain- 
Ing tor it turther notice by requesting a 
place (where a place is so peculiarly 
appropriate) in vour well-conducted and 


* Expos. du Syst¢me du Monde, liy, ty. 
Chap. 4. 
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widely-circulated magazine. Sublime 
conceptions may be augmented in effect 
by obscurity, but projects for the benefit 
of mankind require to be brought into 
the clearest light; and while I do not 
reject the omne ignotum pro magnifico, 
it may be expedient to adopt a different 
inotto in the present instance, and say, 
Omne notum pro bono. In truth it ap- 
pears to me, that the admirable scheme 
which [am about to unfold to you re- 
quires only to be generally understood 
in order to be generally approved ; ;—at 
least L can answer for myself, that when 
first explained to me, I was delighted 
alike with the novelty of its invention, 
the excellency of its plan, the charity of 
its design, and the sound moral and 
prac tical usefulness of all its dispositions; 
-~and since that period, the more T have 
considered the matter, the more have I 
hecome convinced of the immediate va- 
hue of the institution, even limited to 
one establishment, and still more of the 
incalculable advantages which may here- 
alter accrue to society should it happily 
flouiish aud spread its branches over the 
land. 

[t would be a waste of time, and 
prostitution of reasoning, were I to enter 
upon the painiul task of demonstrating 
the actual existence of the wretchedness 
which it is part of the object of the 
Bazaar to relieve. Alas, sir! the mise- 
ries of mankind are too certain, too 
universal, too obvious, to admit of doubts 
either as to their reality, their extent, or 
their afilictiveness. W here can we turn 
our eyes without witvessing their prepon- 
derance? Into what rank of society can 
we penetrate without gathering the sad 

conviction that there is no class free 
from its share in the commen lot of hu- 
manity? Well may we generalize the 
poet’s expression, and exclaim after this 
survey— 

‘© Suffering is the tot of all our tribe!—” 
itis the birth-right of our species, the 
inseparable companion of our being. 

What then is the philanthropist’s and 
Christian’s office? Is it to murmur at 
the dispensations uf Providence, or to sit 
down in actionless despair? Assuredly 
itisnot, The feelings of the heart, and 
the precepts and the example of the 
divine teacher of our faith, point all to 
another course :—to alleviate the woes 


of our iellow-creatures,—to relieve the 
wants of the destitute,—to succour those 
who are ready to perish. 
Object of the Bazaar! 
But though there is not one living sou: 
who would. question the expediency o! 


Such is the 
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charity in the abstract, there may be 
many who entertain very different ideas 
as to the proper mode of applying the 
principle. ‘Lhe legislature has recently 
been most benevolently employed in in- 
vestigating the state of pauperism and 
mendicity: its labours have shewn how 
much and how often men have been mis- 
taken when they imagined they were 
affording aid to the miserable and the 
unfortunate. In other quarters the ex- 
cellent institution of Savings Banks,— 
founded as it appears upon the purest 
motives, and upon the best rules of po- 
litical economy,—have met the sense of 
the country ; and, in spite of the objec- 
tions to which they are liable in particu- 
lar instances of private erection and re- 
sponsibility, they are now so firmly esta- 
blished in public opinion, that there is 
every prospect of their becoming, what is 
all they want to render them perfect, a 
great combined national concern, under 
the guarantee of the Government. 

On smilar grounds with the Savings 
Banks does the Bazaar claim the ap- 
proval of the British people. 

[t is not intended to be a gratuitous 
charity; it has no view to administer 
pecuniary assistance to meudicants, who 
“toil not, neither do tbey spin ;” it is 

not an asylum for the utterly destitute 
whe cannot nor will not labour; of these 
places of refuge, and of funds sutlicient 
for all good and charitable purposes, 
there is ample provision already,—and 
the Bazaar, so far from a tendency to 
add to the number of the former, or 
augment the amount of the Jatter, is 
calculated to accomplish a nobler end, 
in diminishing the mass of applicants for 
public relief, by inculeating the neces- 
sity, and putting into their power the 
means of providing for their own wants 
by their own industry. 

These remarks apply to the lowest 
order of society, to whom the Bazaar 
will open the road of usefulness and in- 
dependence; and, were it simply con- 
fined to this class, I am tree to affirm 
that it must stand much higher in esti- 
mation than the foremost of our bene- 
volent associations, inasmuch as the with- 
irawal of persons from astate of abject 
want and dependance on casual bounty, 
setting them upright, and teaching them 
how to attain comfort and respect tabi lity 
by reliance on their own exertions, is 
infinitely superior to the administration 
of mere unearned charity, which is 

speedily exhausted, and leaves the par- 
tes wretched as before, a burthen to 
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the community, instead of converting 
them into useful members of society. 

But the Bazaar has no such |imitas 
tion in its objects: it extends its views 
of utility far beyond this sphere. Its 
grand design spreads into almost every 
rank of social life, and desires to bene- 
fit them all; it invites indeed the hum- 
blest, but it al-o presents the most ho- 
nourable means of employment to a 
multitude of persons who have hereto- 
fore been condemned to penury and 
hopelessness by the insuperable ditlicul- 
ties and equally insuperable delic acices 
of their situation ;—in short, it is to en- 
courage Femace and Domesiic Inpus- 
TRY. 

Before entering into a more detailed 
view of this branch of the plan, it may 
be requisite to copy the brief outline 
which has been circulated, 

BAZAAR, 
Opened to encourage Female and Domes- 
tic Industry. 

‘¢ Shop counters, in an immense range 
of premises eligibly situated, to be let to 
persons of respectability, by the day, and 
by the foot measure, according to their ac- 
tual wants. The expense of taxes, heating, 
lighting, and watching, being borne by the 
landlord, the tenant will be exempted there- 
from, and charged, according to space and 
time, with daily rent alone; which may be 
for one day, or one foot, or to any greater 
extent, at the rate of three-pence per foot; 
—by which accommodation the industri- 
ous, though with slender means, may hope 
to thrive; reduced tradesmen may recover 
and retain their connexions ; beginners may 
form friends, connexions, and habits, before 
they encounter more extensive speculations ; 
and artists, artisans, and whole families, em- 
ployed at home, although infirm or in the 
country, may securely vend their labour to 
advantage by proxy. 

‘* By immense numbers selling under 
the same roof, an attractive display may be 
obtained, equally and highly beneficial to all 
parties concerned ; and equally important to 
all are the advantages that may result from 
the exertions of each, to obtain for them- 
selves the patronage and favour of their par- 
ticular friends.” 

No. 5, Soho-square. 

Who can look upon this project with- 
out being at once struck by its applica- 
bility to numerous cases of individual 
and family difficulty or distress? Who 
can give it a few minutes r- flection withe 
out perceiving into what am endless mul- 
titude of ramifications its usefulness di- 
verges? To strengthen this impression, 
which every one must feel, though per- 


haps not so vividly in the aggregate, I 
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shall venture on the specification of a few 


of the many instances which suggest 
themselves to me. 
As Lhave already treated of the lowest 


class, to whose amelioration the BAZAAR 
may he applied, I shail now turn to the 
two bi ohest Classes, taking the first from 
its value, and the second from its rank 
in life. I shall then beg to lay before 
you an example of other descriptions to 
whom this Instituuon promises the 
greatest of blessings. 

The first class in value—of inestimable 
value, whether considered morally or 
politicaliy, directly or relatively, in refe- 
rence to its Own importance or to its 
bearing on all the machinery of social 
intercourse :—the first great class em- 
braces the entire female population of 
the country, to whom the profit of indus- 
try may be a source of vratification or 
the means of sustenance. The daugh- 
ter, the wife, the sister, the orphan, the 
youthful, the middle-aged, and the oid : 
every female belonging to the mighty 
mass of society which stretches from the 
absolutely incompetent tor the perform- 
ance of any labour or duty, to the weal- 
thy absolved by tortune trom the neces- 
sity of workine for emolument, is com- 
prehended in the sphere of those to 
whom the Bazvan oilers the best oppor- 
tunity of exercising their talents and de- 
voting theirindustrv. Heretofore there 
has bec: no unobjecuonable mode of 
disposing of the products of female do- 
mestic manufactures. ‘They must be 
sent to the wholesale dealer whose prices 
nre so far from enc Souraging exertion that 
they scidom repay the cost of the mate- 
and far less compensate tor 
the time occupied. Such has been the 
common tate of home industry; gene- 
rally insetiicientiv, never suthiciently re- 
warded. And what has been the dread- 
fol consequenc > ‘That this, the most 
excellent, I will say the only excellent 
and approvabie way in which women 
ean emp oy themselves for a livelihood, 
has fallen into disuse. The delightful scene 
of a family circle industriously engaged 
rou! id itsown fire; of daughters ‘under the 
watchtul eye of amother ; of wives, chil- 
dren, sisters, under the protecting guar- 
dianship of husband, father, and brother 
—these scenes have disappeared from 
amone us! And what has succeeded ? 
Unable to procure a livelifiood at home, 
our females are sent abroad to work. 
The country pours its happy and inno- 
cent virgins ito the common sink of 
London, and our streets are thronged 
with depravity aud prostitution. In 


rral use ‘d, 
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every quarter, withdrawn from their na- 
tural support and prorection, vice tri- 
umphs over the unconfirmed virtue of 
the voung, and instead of the ornaments 
of society, the blessings of domestic hfe, 
we see the outcasts of human nature, 
and, but for their wretchedness, the 
curses of their kind. This, Sir, is the na- 
tural result of the fashion into which we 
have been moulded by the want of em- 
ployment adequately propuctve for our 
females at home. Here 1s the most glo- 
rious object of the Bazaar. ‘The mar- 
ket is open to the fairest competition— 
itisopen to the most contracted means 
—it does not swallow up the wages of 
labour in the premiums of commis-ion — 
it does not destroy individual ¢xertion in 
the gulph of mondpoly—it does not ex- 
clude those who have no capital but in- 
dustry, on the contrary it sihews them the 
method of acquiring a capital, and of 
living while they acquire it—it does not 
rive woman from sacred home, but tells 
her to reside there in virtue, In peace, 
under the stueld of security ; to enjoy the 
delights of weli-directed industry; to 
learn self-confidence, and while in a state 
of singleness to make the best prepara- 
tion for fature independe:ce, either in 
that state or in the more hovoured con- 
dition of the mother of a family. 

[I will not dwell upon this picture. 
Could I write as 1 feel upon the subject, 
the sketch would suface, and the reader 
would fill up the colouring witi. glowing 
benevolence and philanthropic pleasure, 

I have alluded to a second class,which 
from its rank mm society comes to be 
among the foremost in any considera- 
tions upon the Bazaar. It is also a nu- 
merous class, and one eminently entitled 
to the warmest sympathy and best of- 
fices of every Briton. 

A secure and honourable peace has 
just terminated the most perilous and 
prolonged war in which Great Britain 
ever fought. Our exertions have been 
prodigious ; our trials severe ; our perse- 
verance invincible; and our victories in- 
numerable and matchless. As the first 
of nations have we sustained the con- 
jlict ; asthe first of nations have we been 
rewarded, 

But in the effulgence of the general 
glory, how many are the shades of par- 
ticular gloom? in the aggregate of the 
public good, how much is there of pri- 
vate evil? The heroes who moulder 
on the field of their renown, or whom 
the ocean, which scarcely affords a name 
to conquest, has swallowed up; the 
brave who have fallen that their country 
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might rise; have they not bequeathed to 
that country their widows and their or- 
vhans? 

And liberal as is the provision made 
onder government for these objects of a 
nation’s guardianship; and splendid in 
the page of our lustory as are the patrio- 
sic contributions which have been added 
ro the public fund for suc cour and re- 
ward, it was impossible, from the nature 
of things, that multitudes of this inter- 
esting description of persons should not 
have great cause to deplore the scanti- 
ness of fortune which has succeeded the 
loss of those upon «hom they depended for 
support in a more eley ‘ated station of 
life. 

Need I poin it out the peculiar delicacy 
of theirsituation? Not ashamed to turn 
to advantage some of those elegant ac- 
quirements which were once only the 
source of honest pride and domestic 
pleasure, but unable to fulfil the busi- 
ness part which would mingle them with 
anew and unaccustomed world, and ex- 
pose them to wrongs and mortifications; 
and every way hedged in, as well by a 
senseof propriety and an unfitness for the 
commercial struggle, as by habit and 
prejudice, they cannot as they would de- 
rive any ‘benefit from their disposition 
and ability to procure ease and coinfort 
from their Own exertions. 

To all these the Bazaar must be in- 
estimable. Here is a place where their 
Jabours, of whatever kind they are, may 
be sold at the most trifling expense to 
the manufacturer, and in many cases be 
brought betore the public without ex- 
pense at all. They will have no trouble 
in finding out purchasers for their com- 
modity, to retail itagain at great profit to 
cnemselves. bie Bazaar, with tts com- 

pany of renters, renders mquiry unne- 

cessary: the characters of all who are 

admitted to it have undergone the strict- 
est investigation ; it is the resort of credit 
and of safety ; goods displayed in it have 
all the advant: ages of the most fashion- 
able repository or sale-room ; and either 
by having a spun of counter or by afford- 
Ing a trifling commission on the sale of 
the article to one of the tenants of this 
place, there is nota thing which industry 
-an produce that may not come fairly, 
beneficially, and delicately into the com- 
mon market. 

I will not further dilate on the appli- 
eability of this to all gentcel families in 
limited circumstances, and had I not 
proposed to direct your regards to other 

‘lasses to whom this establishment holds 
Jul the greatest advantages, J should be 
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inclined to leave all further illustration 
on this branch of the subject to the 
sense of your readers. I shall, however, 
be as short as possible, and point out 
facts, without entering into their details. 
There is not, perhaps, in the world so 
much mechanical ingenuity as in this 
city. Iam and have been myself ac- 
quainted with several persons who have 
stood in need of nothing but of having 
their extraordinary genius made known 
to reach the highest eminence of wealth 
and distinction. They have toiled in 
their obscurity, and starved in the midst 
of inventions which would have done 
honour to the age and country in which 
they lived. Some of them have fortuit- 
ously attracted notice in time to become 
ornaments to society; others have died 
exhausted in the unequal straggle; and 
some, less blessed, still pine in despised 
poverty and neulected wretchedness. O+ 
such matters I have had ocular demon- 
stration, and there is not one man of ab- 
servation in London who could not aa- 
duce many examples of a similar melan- 
choly kind. 
How many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear! 
How many a flower is born to blush unseen. , 
And waste its sweetness in the desertair! 


One of the greatest benefits I antic 
pate from the Bazaar is, that it wil 
bring such gems to light, and such flow- 
ers into the sunshine ot patronage. The 
dark alley shail yield up its nhabitant 
illumined with mental acquire! nents; the 
garret shall surrender its ingeoi ws occu- 
pant; the opportunity shall be afforded 
to the benevolent man, whose fortune 
will not permit him to undertake the 
whole task, to produce his favourite to 
the world, and let it be seen whether 
or not heis the gifted individual whom his 
humble triends have mourned their in- 
ability to lift into notice and action, 

Hitherto I have been speaking chiefly 
of persons not bred to trade. I have 
been sugvesting the grateful idea of che- 
rishing the sanctity of the famuly circle, 
encouraging the domestic virtues, em- 
balming the sweets of social inter- 
course, and preventing the fatal influx 
of females to the metropol’s, and the se- 
paration cf those of the metropolis from 
their connexions and relations.— I! have 
been endeavouring to shew how the wie 
dows aad children of persons 1a the up- 
per ranks of life, with scanty provisions, 
of officers, clergymen, and those whose 
incomes die with them, might employ 
themselves delicately and advantage- 
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Ously, to the improvement of their pecu- 
niary resources and the augmentation of 
their hi: appiness, whether in incre asing 
their comforts or In educating their fami- 
lies.—I[ have been enforcing the grand 
priaciple, that to render the poor con- 
tented with the inselves and usefal to So- 
ciety, the great secret is to make them 
depend on their own midustry, and there- 
fore to give them work, vad the means of 
disposing of it. In all these essential 
points of view, I conceive that the Ba- 
ZAAK Is "e plete with mighty and abun- 
dant properties, which may be : safely 
and extensively directed to their accom- 
plishment. 


But there are many entirely diflerent 


conditions of life in the existing state of 


our social compact, which it is alike 


eminent ly calculated toimprove. Some 
of these are glanced at in Lue epitome 
above quoted. There is the poor * "t in- 


dustrious tradesman, who cannot rent a 
shop, far less purchase a house to carry 
ov his business. Relieved tiuin the ne- 
cessity of living ina place, for a term 
Inconsistent with lis means, or of an ex- 
tent beyond his abiity, the Bazaar,with 
all the advantages of the best situated 
and richest ware-room in Lendon, pre- 
sents him the very space his wants re- 
quire, for the very period his business 
needs: he may be the proprietor otatew 
inches of counter fora few hours! For 

a few shillings he may enjoy the oppor- 
tunity of an experiment which could not 
before have been tried for as many hun- 
dred pounds ! 

The same argument goes the same 
length with the honest man whom un- 
avoidable losses have reduced trom opu- 
lence to beggarv. Those who know him, 
and the case of bis probity and his mis- 
fortune, ait not perhaps able to set him 
forward again in the world, whercin he 
has already failed, in a way suitable to 
their good wishes. The Bazaar meets 
every objcct of theirdesires. Here may 
the worthy bankrupt renew his trial; 
here tiav he reward the confidence re- 
posed in him; here may he better his 
estate ; and hence may he aspire to the 
respectability and consideration which 
are but seldom awarded to merit without 
the appendage of success. 

Again, a young person has two or 
three hundred pounds to begin hive, A 
spot is selected, and a house or part of a 
house taken for the purposes of trade, 
The shop must be fitted up; the lodging 
must be furnished. By this means more 
than half of the little ell is spent. The 


zoods are next bought on credit, and be- 


f the Bazaar, 
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fore the returns of profit to live upon are 
made, come rent, and taxes, and the 
bils for prime cost, which devour the 
whole stock, ani swell the Gazette with 
the 1 ‘its proprietor. Let such a 
persou iesort to the Bazaar for the 
room wanted, for the time wanted, Stull 
residing with friends or in furnished 
apartments, the entire capital may be 
emploved ia lucrative commerce; the 
store will increase, the profits will accu 
mulate, aud soon set him above the dane 
ver of want; and such settlement in lite 
may be made as suits with the utmost 
enjoyment and rational happ1 ness 

Avain, the daughters of persons in 
trade, with large families and contracted 
fortane s, how are the anxious parents to 
provide for their beloved offspring ? They 
cannot maintain them in idleness; they 
are above the class of servants; gover- 
nesses are now more numerous than pu- 
pils; and they have not w vherewithal to 
embark them in business, because so 
many establishments forbid the hope of 
succeeding, even could they afford to 
begin them. ‘To such I would ; say, cOM- 
mence then with litle, and enlarge your 
pl: in by degrees asyongoon. A sm: all por- 
tion of your own stock,or of articles ot any 
other kind thought more advisable, will 
suffice to set up your eldest girl in the 
Bazaar. ‘Try her there. The very 
practice will render her managing, and 
prudent, and industrious. Your younger 
daughters may execute something at 
home to be disposed of at this place, 
and thus they will ac quire the same use- 
ful qualifications. Had you a fortune to 
leave each of them at your death, you 
would have done them a still greater 
serviee by training them up in habits of 
industry, obedience, and virtue. These 
will be their surest recommendations to 
the affections of good men, who know 
that the best of wives and of mothers are 
formed of thé best of daughters. 

I might in tnis way, sir, travel through 
almost every class of society, and point 
out the expediency of the Bazaar for 
promoung their weltare ; but I shall con- 
fine myself to barely naming two more, 
the one occupying ‘the highest place in 
the estimation of all the civilized world ; 
the other, of considerable interest to 
the humanity whence it ts derived, 

The first is the class ot artists to whom 
this establishment offers a constant and 
easy mode of appealing to the public 
judgment. I trust to see the Bazaar the 
noblest gallery for the encouragement of 
the arts that has ever been erected, and 
simply for this reason, that it will be ad- 
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dressed to the sense of the country di- 
rectly from the artist, without partial in- 
terference of professional licence. 

The - cond is the class of persons 
educated oy benevolent institutions. 
Were the Bazaar calculated for these 
alone, it would be a delightful thing to 
consider it asthe best consummation of 
what had been begun on the most divine 
principle which can actuate human na- 
ture. 

Having dwelt so much on the moral 
and practical benefits to be derived from 
this institution, L shall not intrude upon 
vou long with the details of the plan it- 
self. 

For it his country is indebted to Mr. 
TroiieR, of Soho-square; and [ am 
happy in taking this early Opportunity 
of paying my tribute of ¢ ordial applause 
to agentleman whom it will s ond down 
to posterity with the Howanrns, JENNERS, 
WILBERFORCES, and other benctactors 
of mankind. 

Mr. Tr OTTER, happily for his fellow- 

creatures, 1s the possessor of premises al- 
most equi al to the benevolence of his 
heart. [rom Soho-square, they reach 
on one aand to Oxford-street, and on 
the other side to Dean-street, ben ig, as 
faras T know, with the exception of one 
or two great breweries, among the largest 
private properties in this vast city. A 
considerabie portion of this pile of build- 
ing he has fitted up for the purposes of 
the Bazaar. The great sal leeroom is 
bang with red baize, ad orned with mir- 
rors, Chandeliers, &c. Xc. and neatly laid 
out in alleys of bandsome counters, 
These, as is expressed in the advertise- 
ment, are let by the foot and by the day, 
to persons of unquestionable character 
and moral respectability : and thisis the 
prominent feature of the Bazaar; the 
skue qua non of its existence ; that only 
le ta eg persons, who, whether rich 

poor, can produce testimonia!s to 
satisfy a very rigid inquiry into their ti 
ness, shall be admitted under its roof. ‘To 
some perhaps this ordeal might appear 
to be too rigid; but when it 1s remem- 
bered that such proof of rectitude 1s not 
only a recommendation of the whole 
yucern to the public, but a guarantee 
- parents, &c. who may trust their 
dearest hopes within its walls, I Tam per- 
suaded that every one will agree with 
me in thinking, that upon such a basis 
the success of the undertaking r entirely 
dep It must bea ce to which 
nusets up ight consign their gold, and fa- 
to their children without a fear: it 


t be as pure as pussible from vicious 
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example, and even 
which are a source of corruption, In 
these respects | am proud to bear wit- 
ness to the humane and provident cares 
of Mr.Trorrer. Without describing it, 
I will say that his plan of security, as far 
as property is concerned, 1s perfect; 
and with regard to the more valuable 
trust of female honour, every precaution 
is calculated to obviate the most sensitive 
apprehensions. In the first place, as we 
observe from a prospectus, ‘ respectabi- 
lity, moral character, and good temper,” 
are laid down as indispensable to the 
tenants of the Bazaar. Whoever sits 
there must ‘be considerd prima fueie as 
people with whom there can be no dane 
ger in associating. Secondly, it will be 
coverned by strict rules, not only with 
respect to external decorum, but with 
reference to the articles sold, so that in 
the former there may be no impropriety, 
and in the latter no unjust blemish. 
Lastly, the hours will be such as to 
do away all anxiety in the minds of 
those having an interest in the persons 
engaged in the business of the place. 
They have been fixed at from ten in the 
morning to five in the afternoon—thus 
allowing the safest periods of a London 
morning and evening for its population 
to go to and return from the Bazaar. 
These, sir, are a few of the funda 

mental principles, which having morality 
and virtue in view, must be reckoned 
among the unchangeable bases, not only 
of this single institution, but of all those 
which may be formed upon it. Without 
the severest attention to them, such an 
establishment, instead of being a blessing, 
would be a curse; instead of encourag- 
ing the noblest of purposes, would be a 
sink of wickedness; instead of amelior- 
ating the condition of society, would be 
the nurse of Jicentiousness and conse- 
anont misery. But with proper care in 

selection of candidates, and proper 
discipline in interior arrangement, it is 
not, [ hope, enthusiasm to believe that 
such establishments throughout the em- 
pire would do more to reform the evil, 
and promote the good habits of the com- 
inunity, and in general to improve the 
condition of society than any plan which 
has ever been submitted for the nmelio- 
ration of our kind. 

3efore I conclude, there is one com- 
mercial advantage which [I ought to re- 
cord. Itisthe power whicl the union 
ofinterests in the Bazaar would give 
to persons of the sienderest means to 
purchase the materials of their traffie 
at the sane cost with the richest dealers, 


from ill manners, 





Now, if a person wished to buy ten or 
wenty pounds worth of any goods to sell 
again at a profit whereon to subsist, the 
vest market is shut to the small capital, 
Nottingham will not send 10]. worth of 
stockings, Shefheld of cutlery, birming- 
ham of hardware, nor Manchester of cot- 
tons. Even were it possible on good re- 
commendations to procure such assign- 
ments, the expense of carriage would 
more than eat up the difference of cost. 
be little trader is therefore compelled 
to buy from the town factor or consignee, 
ata much higher rate than the large pur- 
chaser who buys directly from the manu- 
facturer, and consequently cannot afford 
to sel! at the price of fair competition. 
In the Bazaar this radical disadvantage 
will be surmounted. The combination 
of a dozen small capitals will make one 
great demand, and the poorest of the 
merchants here embarked will be able 
to command either ins petty quantity of 
raw material, orof manutactured goods S, 
atas moderate a charge as if he was or- 
dering half the produce of Nottingham, 
Shetield, Kirmingham, er Manchester. 
Having tres passed so long upon you, 
Mr. Editor, although there are many 
topics upon which [might enlarge, in 
the endeavour to impress on your readers 
the sentiments of admiration with which 
i gontemplate this excelleut design, I 
shall abstain from, I confess, a favourite 
subject, and leave it to the intelligence 
ot those who have accompanied me thus 
far to fill up the numerous blanks which 
[ have left, 
[ had intended to write this early in 
the month, and to have matured it for 
publication; it is uow the latest day at 
which I could hope for admission into 
your esteemed pages, and I am content 
to throw a few of the ideas to which the 
plan has given birth hastily together. 
With all the imperfections of its advo- 
‘ate upon my head, I am not the least 
atraid that the Bazaar, such as I have 
described it, wall find a friend in every 
vood may’s breast, and { shall only add 
one pleasing piece of information con- 


cerning it t> this letter, which is, that 


withie avery short time after the scheme 
was nobl ood, the whole of the first 
roo ous apartment, fur at the 
tewees fity 4 le, was lec to persons, 
the : hose lives would form 
av cresting as ever issued 
lron: t! 4 the countenance of 
whe veficent: patrons 
wou ¢ } foot where: hue 
manovoonigt wel | yroud Cese 


umes of laxity, and vice, and crime. 


Inquiry concerning a Resident at Amwell, &c. 


[Feb. }, 


But this it would be improper to lay be- 
fore the public. Suthce it tosay, that mueh 
of honest industry, and much of softened 

calamity, have already found place in the 
Bazaar, of which J trust to make you an 
ardent admirer I:ke 

your bumble servant, 
Little Chelsea, Jan. 21. W. Jervayn. 





*,* The Editor cannot omit this opportu- 
nity of adding to the above excellent account 
of an institution, which for real benevolence 
and public utility was perhaps never surpass- 
ed, his humble testimony to the accuracy 
of the details in which there is nothing over- 
charged or exaggerated. ‘This he is enabled 
todo from ocular inspection, and from the 
ample explanation ofthe plan given him by 
the worthy proprietor, whose scheme he 
should have felt it his duty to lay before the 
readers of the New Menthly Magazine him- 
self, had not the task been here undertaken 
by an abler hand. 

MR. EDITOR, 

YOUR correspondent WaRENSsIS, ot 
Ware, in your Magazine for last Novem- 
ber, in endeavouring to account for a 
very preposterous error exhibited on 2 
tomb-stone in his church-yard, boasts of 
Amwell Villaze as being notorious tor 
the residence of notorious caaruacters, 
and ainong the rest a notorious lady, 
who condescended to “ indulge the 
public” with a volume of poems, one of 
them being the epitaph written, unde: 
particular circumstances, on a yourg 
woman named Jane Fazakerly, “ or 
something similar,” “ under the trees” 
in the church yard. 

Will you be kind enough to request 
Warensis to “indulge the public,” by 
informing it who this complaisant lady 
is, that I may have an opportunity of re- 
turning her my most sincere thanks for 


her indulgence, 
Tim Quip. 














MR. EDITOR, 
FOR some of the Artists mentioned 
in your last volume, p. 313, your corres- 
pondent may refer to the Index of the 
“ Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteent? 


Century.” ¢ 
ARADOC,. 


Middle Temple, Dec. 10. 








MR. EDITOR, 
I shall be obliged if any of your cor- 


respondents can inform me of the origin 
of the custom of having cakes on Twelfth 
Day, and drawing what i is called King 


and Queen. 
Jan, 6, 1816. B. S. L. 
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MR. EDITOR, 

THE repeated instances which have 
lately occurred, of persons losing their 
lives by spring guns and other murder- 
ous instruments, placed in woods through 
which there are public foot-paths, must 
fill every feeling mind with horror and 
disgust at so arbitrary and cruel an exer- 
cise of the game laws. 

Independently of these unjustifiable 
measures, sO great is the fastidiousness 
respecting game, and so anxious are the 
proprietors of extensive manors to pre- 
serve and monopolize every head of it 
for their own exclusive amusement, 
that the farmers renting under them, anda 
great part of whose crops are sometimes 
devoured by the game, are not only pro- 
hibited fram shooting themselves, but so 
complete is their vassalage, that they 
are compelled to warn off any of their 
friends who may be properly qualified, 
and who might wish for an hour’s recrea- 
tion. In addition to these restrictions 
(in the neighbourhood to whichI allude) 
no person can be followed by a dog of 
any description, without the risk of being 
insulted hy some of the game-keepers, 
and questioned as to his right to keep 
ort» take out a dog: and during the 
summer months, should any respectable 
females amuse thetnselves with gather- 
ing a few wild flowers, they ure either 
sternly forbidden, or the flowers wrested 
from their hands; nay, even the poor 
cottagers are interdicted from picking a 
handfal or two of small berries that grow 
wild in the woods, for the purpose of 
making a pudding tor theirchildren ; and 
allthis under the pretence of ** preserve 
ing the game !" 

We are, sir, perfectly aware that the 
power vested by the odious game laws, 
in the hands ot landed proprietors is 
omnipotent, and that an arbitrary exer- 
cise of it cannot beprevented ; but your 
wonder must be somewhat excited, when 
I inform you that some of those who are 
acting in this despotic manner affect to 
be “unfriendly” to the game laws, and 
wish to be considered as enforcing them 
with “ great mildness and liberality !’"— 
Such an inconsistency is not only absurd, 
but it is at the same time an insult to 
public feeling; and I shall conclude 
with briefly observing, that those who 
exercise arbitrary power, unmeliorated 
by concessions, and unsoftened by any 
indulgence whatever, must know but 
iittle of the human mind, if they hope in 
return to possess the affection or esteem 
of that sarap of the population among 
which they reside. Such an expectation 
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would be most vain and preposterous, 
since even the Supreme Being does vot 
claim the love and veneration of his crea- 
tures merely because he possesses the 
attribute of omnipotence. PuBLICOLA. 


W—b—n, B— df—ds—re. 
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MR, EDITOR, 

IT must, I think, he obvious to every 
one, and particularly to those who are 
in the habit of writing or reading in the 
afternoon, that the shortest day 1s hardly 
past before they already begin to find a 
yreater brightness or increase of light 
than the Almanack would induce them to 
expect, by a reference tou which the sun 
appears to set on the 31st of December 
no later than it did on the 14th. Taking 
however into consideration that before 
the shortest day the clocks are slower 
than the sun, and after that time are 
faster, by consulting the table of equa- 
tion, five minutes must on the 14th be 
subtracted from the time given in the 
Almanack of the sun’s setting, whilst on 
the 31st three minutes must be added to 
it, making thus together a difference of 
eight minutes between the real time of 
its setting on the 14th and on the Sist 
of December. In like manner, after 
the Jongest day one would, according to 
the Almanack, expect the sun to set 
gradually earlier and earlier throughout 
the month of July, but this being coun- 
teracted by the clocks getting more and 
more before the sun, very little difference 
is perceived in the apparent time of the 
sun’s setting before the end of the 
month. In tact, were one to be guided 
by the columns of the sun’s rising and 
setting in the Almanack, it would seem 
that throughout the whole year, at what- 
ever distance from six the sun rises, at 
the same distance on the other side of 
six it invariably sets; as, for instance, 
when it rises at a quarter before eight 
it is said to set at a quarter after four; 
and vice versa, as if the sun always came 
to the meridian exactly at twelve o’clock, 
As however this happens only four times 
in the year, namely, in the middle of 
April and June—at the end of August 
and about the 25th of December ; at all 
other times the sun comes to theemeri- 
dian, either before twelve by a well re- 
gulated clock, when the clocks are said 
to be slow, and the mornings are propor- 
tionably lighter than the evenings; or 
else it does not reach it till after twelve, 
when the clocks being faster than the 
sun, the evenings are proportionably 
lighter than the mornings. And this 
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difference between the rea/ time of the 
rising and setting of the sun and that 
mentioned in the Almanack is sometimes 
$0 great as to amount to from 14 to 16 
ininutes: as during the greatest part of 
February, when the clocks are fourteen 
minutes faster than the sun, and at the 
end of October and beginning of Novem- 
ber, when they are sixteen minutes 
slower, which accounts for the rapid de- 
crease of afternoon daylight at this last 
season, and for its rapid increase in Fe- 
bruary, whilst the morning daylight at 
both times is in acontrary degree af- 
fected. 

As however the deviation from the 
Almanack time in the rising of the sun 
isalways exactly balanced by a contrary 
deviation in the evening, the length of 
the days throughout the year is accu- 
rately expressed in the Almanacks. The 
only alteration in them therefore I should 
wish to suggest, and which I cannot but 
look upon as a great desideratum, is, that 
they would express the real times of the 
sun’s rising and setting, without giving the 
inspector the unnecessary trouble of com- 
paring it with the table of equation, 
which indeed is not met with in every 
Almanack, and which can only be neces- 
sary to be referred to, in taking the time 
from the sun itself, or from a sun-dial, 
which cannot be regulated lke a clock 
or watch. 

To elucidate the foregoing remarks, I 
shall in the following table express the 
rca’ time of the sun’s rising and setting 
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during the month of Deeember last, by 
comparing which with the columns for 
this purpose in the Almanack, the dif- 
ference will be manifest, and the falla- 
ciousness of those columns will be clearly 
apparent; besides which it will appear 
that, although the shortest day was about 
the 21st, yet the days on which the sun 
set the earliest of any in the year, were 
from the 7th to the 16th, during which 
the sun alternately set at tenand eleven 
minutes before four o’clock: and when 
it rose Jatest, from the 28th to the 3ist, 
during which it alternately rose at eight 
and mine minutes after eight. 
J. SHarM. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF AN AMATEUR. 





LEMUEL ABBAT (portrait painter. ) 

THE death of this artist was accele- 
rated by fits of insanity caused by the 
ridiculous conduct of his wife. His 
mauner of taking hkenesses was singu- 
lar. He first took the dimensions of the 
face with a pair of compasses, and placed 
the head of the sitter as close as possible 
to the easel, and then eommenced his 
sketch. There was a large portrait of 
this artist scraped by Valentine Green, 
representing him as holding in his hand 
his best portrait, that of Lord Nelson : 
the copper which included Abbat’s head 
alone is now destroyed, leaving that part 
only which contained the hero of Tra- 
falyar. 
WIELIAM AIKMAN (portrait painter. ) 

‘This artist exhibits one of many in- 
stances In which the respect paid to 


talents does not shield it from the darts 
of calamity. 

He is supposed to have died of a bro- 
ken heart for the loss of an only son. 
Young Aikman was first interred in the 
receptacle for the dead in St. Martin’s in 
the Fields, but was, according to the re- 
quest of his affectionate father, taken u 
some months preceding the death of the 
latter, in order that one grave might hold 
them: both. They were buried in Scot- 
land. 

Mr. Aikman united with the study of 
painting the sister arts of poetry and 
music, and was an ardent friend of the 
muses. He brought Allan Ramsay into 
notice in Edinburgh, and James Thom- 
son in London ; introducing the latter 
not oaly to the first wits in England, bat 
to the minister Sir Robert Walpole. He 
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was cotemporary with Kneller, but they 

were friends and not rivals. The follow- 

ing Epitaph was written by Mallet on 

Aikman :— 

Dear to the good and wise, dispraised by 
none, 

Here sleep in peace the father and the son ; 

By virtue as by nature close allied, 

The painter's genius but without the pride, 

Worth unambitious, wit afraid to shine, 

Honour’s clear light, and friendship’s warmth 
divine. 

The son fair rising knew too short a date ; 

But oh! how more severe the parent's fate ! 

He saw him torn untimely from his side, 

Felt all a father’s anguish, wept and died, 


There was also a particular friendsbip 
between Aikman and Somervile the 
poet; and Allan Ramsay employed his 
muse in lamenting his beloved and ho- 
noured friend. 

GIACOMO AMICONI 
was employed to paint a staircase at Lord 
Tankerville’sin St. James’s-square. When 
he was to be paid, he produced bills of a 
scaffolding for workmen, amounting to 
ninety pounds, and asked no more, say- 
ing, “© he was content with the opportu- 
nity of shewing what he could do.” The 
peer presented him however with two 
hundred pounds in addition to his de- 
mand, 
MAJOR JOHN ANDRE. 

This unfortunate amateur of the arts 
was Adjutant-general to his Majesty’s 
forces in North America, Love, who 
has created many a poet, caused André 
to attempt the art of design: he painted 
a portrait of his mistress, a Miss Honora 
Sneyd, a protegée of the Sewards; and 
however inferior it might be considered 
as a work of art, it was looked upon by 
Miss Seward as the most correct resem- 
blance of her friend, as may be seen in 
this lady’s will. Miss Sneyd had ex- 
changed eternal vows of fidelity with 
Major André, but thought proper to 
marry another, whose ill-usage soon 
broke her heart. She died of a consump- 
tion a few months before her unfortunate 
lover suffered an ignominious death. He 
had entered the army in order to over- 
come his unfortunate attachment by ex- 
ertion, and was discovered by the Ame- 
ricans as a spy, and hung by the com- 
mand of Gen. Arnold. 

“¢ Major André,” says Miss Seward in 
her life of him, “ possessed numberless 
good qualities; he was a poet, a musi- 
cian, and a painter. On the union of 
his faithless mistress with another, he 
left the counting-house of his uncle, and 
stimulated by despair entered the Eng- 
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lish army. Careless of his existence he 
formed a plan of obtaining intelligence 
of the American army by visiting their 
lines in disguise ; when being thrown off 
his guard he offered his watch as a bribe 
to the centinel who suspected him: he 
was found guilty, and sutlered October 
20, 1780. aged 29.”—* IL have been taken 
prisoner” (says he in a letter) “ by the 
Americans, and stript of every thing save 
my picture of Honora, which I conceal- 
ed in my mouth: preserving this [ yet 
think myself fortunate.” At his death 
this picture was found round bis neck. 
There is a portrait of Major André en- 
graved by Sherwin, after a drawing by 
this unfortunate gentleman. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. 

There now exists at Holkham, Nor- 
folk, among the pictures collected by the 
late Lord Leicester, and in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Coke, the only copy ever 
made of the whole composition of the 
celebrated Cartoon of Pisa. It is a small 
oil picture in chiaro scuro, and the per- 
formance of Bastiano da St. Gallo, sur- 
named Aristotile from his learned or ver- 
bose descants on the work of that philo- 
sopher. It was painted at the desire of 
Vasari, and transmitted to Francis the 
1st by Paolo Giovio, bishop of Nocera,— 
Ilow it could escape the eyes of the 
French and English connoisseurs, or 
artists who had access to the collection 
of which it constituted the chief orna- 
ment, is a mystery which, for the honour 
of the art, none can wish to unravel, 

MR. ARCHER 
built St. Philip’s church at Birmingham, 
and Cliefden House: but his chef-d’auvre 
of absurdity is the church of St. John’s, 
Westminster, with four belfries. 
JAQUES ANTOINE ARTAUD. 

It is related of this artist, that having 
copied a Leda from a bas-relief of Mi- 
chael Angelo, ajl Paris was struck with 
the performance. The Duc dela Force 
offered to give 12,000 livres for it, but 
the duke being a sufferer by the Missis- 
sippi scheme, restored it to Artaud with 
4000 livres for the time he had enjoyed 
it. In 1721 Artaud brought this master- 
piece to London; he would not part 
with it, but sold a copy for 600. sterling. 
It was so much admired, that he received 
many presents of medals, which are still 
in the library at Geneva. In 1738, be 
ing the victim of devotion, he himself de- 
stroyed his statue in a fit of piety, yet 
with so much parental fondness, that he 
cut it to pieces anatomically. This oc- 
curred at Geneva. M. de Champeau 
obtained the head and one foot; a lady 
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got au arm, and the artist was severely re- 
primanded for destroying it. 
JOHN ASTLEY. 

When painting his way from Dublin 
to England in his own post-chaise, ace 
companied hy a French valet in jack- 
boots, at that period a fashionable no- 
velty, he loitered with a little pardonable 
vanity in his native neighbourhood, and 
visited Knutsford assembly. A widow 
then present was at once so won by his 
appearance, that she sat tohim for her 
portrait, and then made him an offer of 
her hand, a boon which he did not think 

roper to refuse Lady Duckenfield by 

on marriage articles reserved her for- 
tune to herself, but Astley’s behaviour 
was so satisfactory to ber that she soon 
gave him a portion of her property, and 
dying shortly «fter, settled the whole of 
the Duckenfield estate, estimated at 
5000]. per annum, upon him, after the 
death of her daughter, the wife of Sir 
William Daniel. Astley, after the death 
of his lady (whom he always spoke of 
with tenderness and regret, and who was 
his senior) found his fortune so much di- 
minished by bis extravagance, that he 
was in treaty lor a post-ob:t, when at the 
time this business was arranging Lady 
Dan‘el died. Though the news of this 
event reached A-tleyat midnight, he hur- 
ried instantly mto Cheshire, and going 
through all the necessary forms took 
possession of the estate; and returned 
to town before bis wife’s relations knew 
what had happened. On this merease 
of fortune he bonght the house in Pall 
Mall, of which Pennant in bis account of 
London relates—* In Pall Mall the 
Duke of Sc! omberg had his house; it 
was in ny tune possessed by Astley the 
painter, who divided it into three, and 
most whimsically fitted up the centre for 
his own use. ‘this part has since been 
occupied by Dr. Grabam and Mr. Cos- 
way, and the one adjoining by Gains- 
borough.” 

In summing up Astley’s character it is 
said he owed his fortune to his form, his 
follies to bis fortune. He had a brother, 
a surgeon of eminence, who resided at 
Patney, and who was unfortunately run 
over and kiiled on Putney Common: 
his fortune, which was not inconsider- 
able, devolved to our artist. Astl y gave 
good dinners au@ enjoyed them with mo- 
deration ; but im his intercourse with 


the sex he was a colpable lnbertine, tem- 

rate ou the principle of preserving his 
relish for pleasure, and active almost 
against ichnation, that he might pre- 
serve health to enjoy it. As a compa- 
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nion he was mild, cheerful and plea- 
sant: he did not forget an essential 
piece of good manners in a particular 
which our best talkers are too apt to 
neglect. He gave other people an oppor- 
tunity to speak. Without this little ac- 
commodating pliancy, unless we can uni- 
versally prevail on ourselves to listen to 
those by whom we are neither interested 
nor pleased, the strong intellect and im- 
pressive precept of Dr. Johnson would 
be tyrannical; the copious anecdote of 
Murphy fatiguing; the redundancy of 
Fox exhausting, and the digressions of 
Burke, with all his matchless grace, ill 
timed rhapsody. The end of Astley’s 
life, though revelling in riches and friends 
ship, was not happy; for he had neg- 
lected the one thing needful—he had 
not prepared for that last, that awful 
journey which all must take; his retro- 
spect in declining life was neither com- 
fortable nor satisfactory; and he ex- 
pressed repeated and earnest wishes toa 
friend who soothed the languor of his 
last moments, that he could be permit- 
ted to live over again, “ and then how 
different a man I would be!” were his 
remarkable words. 


It 1s said he would never stir out with- 


out his bag and sword, and affecting to 
forget the necessary instruments of his 
art, for it was then it appears the fashion 
forthe artist to go to his sitter, would 
use his sword for a maul-stick. 

Bacon (sculptor. ) 

When this artist was modelling a bust 
of his Majesty, the King asked him if 
he had ever been out of the kingdom: 
on being answered in the negative, the 
King said, * Iam glad of it; you will 
be the greater honour to it.” This bust 
procured for him the royal patronage ; 
and he prepared a second for the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen, and two others for 
the King.—His first monument was that 
of Mrs. Withers, in St. Mary’s Church, 
Worcester; his first work in sculpture, 
the King; and the first figure in marble, 
at the Duke of Richmond’s at Goodwood. 
—When he exlibited his statue of The 
Thames, it was noticed by a certain great 
personaye, who after having expressed 
her admiration of it as a work of art, 
inquired why he could not avoid making 
it so frightful a figure. He replied, that 
Art could not alwavs effect that which 
was within the reach of Nature—the 
niion of beauty and miajesty.—When 
he modelled bjs head of Jupiter Tonans, 
it was iistaken by connoisseurs for 4 
fine antique, and they inquired from 
what temple abroad it had been brought. 
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Mr. Bacon was singular in never setting 
his draperies, but executing them ac- 
cording to his ideas as the work came 
ont. The following anecdote is an ex- 
cellent lesson to would-be critics :— 
Walking one day to Westminster Abbey, 
he observed « person standing before his 

rincipal work, who seemed to pride 
himself on his taste and skill in the arts, 
and was extremely exuberant in his re- 
marks. “ This monument of Chatham,” 
said be to Mr. Bacon, whom he evident- 
ly mistook for an ignorant stranger, “ is 
admirable as a whole, but it has great 
defects.” —“ I should he greatly obliged 
to you,” said Bacon, “ if you would be 
so kind as to point them out to me.”— 
‘“Why here,” said the critic, ‘ and there; 
do you not see? bad, very bad!” at the 
same time employing bis stick upon the 
lower figures with a violence likely to 
injure the work. “ Burt,” said Bacon, “ I 
should be glad to be acquainted why the 
parts you touch are bad.” He found, 
however, nothing determinate in the 
reply, but the same vague assertions re- 
peated, and accompanied with the same 
violence. “ I told Bacon,” said the 
would-be critic, “ of this while the mo- 
nument was forming. I pointed out 
other defects, but I could not convince 
him.”—“* What, you are personally ac- 
quainted with Bacon ?” said the sculptor. 
“Oh yes;” replied the stranger; “I 


have been intimate with him for many 
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years.” —“ It is well for you, then,” said 
the artist, taking leave of him, “ that your 
friend Bacon is not now at your elbow ; 
for he would not have been pleased at 
seeing his work so roughly handled,” 
Mr. Ryley, who some time ago used 
to make designs for book prints, made 
several drawings of monuments for Mr. 
Bacon ; and though the former professed 
Deism in opposition to the Calvinistical 
principles of the latter, yet on hearing 
Mr. Bacon say accidentally that he was 
nressed for a sum of money, he stepped 
out, and presently returned bringing his 
friend a bag containing about 200 gui- 
neas, which he would fain have left for 
his use. Mr. Bacon blamed him for 
keeping so much cash in bis house, and 
afterwards having observed him to ap- 
ear anxious and melancholy, spoke to 
him about arranging his affairs, and as 
he knew that he had considerable pro- 
erty, he urged him to make his will. 
tyley replied he did not know how; on 
which Mr. Bacon proposed to write for 
him. This offer was accepted. After 
naming afew legacies to relations, he ap- 
pointed Bacon his executor and residuary 
legatee. Bacon, however, positively re- 
fused this; insisting upon it that his pro- 
perty should go entirely to his relations, 
but that at any rate nothing should come 
to himself. The event of Ryley’s death 
proved, that the property thus honour- 
ably refused was very considerable. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

THE second part of the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1815, just published, 
contains the following papers :— 

On some Phenomena of Colours exhi- 
bited by Thin Plates. By John Knox, 
esq. as. 

Some further Observations on the 
Current that often prevails to the West- 
ward of the Scilly Islands. By James 
Rennell, esq. 

Some Experiments on a solid Com- 
pound of Iodine and Oxygen, and on its 
Chemical Agencies. By Sir Humphry 
Davy. 

On the Action of Acids on the Salts 
usually called Hyperoxymuriates, and 
on the Gases produced from them. By 
Sit Humphry Davy. 

_ Further Analytical Experiments rela- 
tive to the Constitution of the prussic, 
of the terruretted chyazic, and of the 
sulphuretted chyazic Acids; and to that 
of their Salts; together with the appli- 
cation of the Atomic Theory to the Ana- 


amprey and Myxine. 


lyses of those Bodies. By Robert Por- 
rett, jun. esq. 

On theNature aud Combinations of a 
newly-discovered Vegetable Acid; with 
Observations on the Malic Acid, and 
Suggestions on the State in which Acids 
may have previously existed in Vegeta- 
bles. By M. Donovan, esq. 

On the Structure of the Organs of 
Respiration in Animals which appear to 
hold an intermediate place betweer 
those of the Class Pisces and the Class 
Vermes, and in two Gevera of the last- 
mentioned Class. By Sir Eyerard Home, 
bart. 

On the Mode of Generation of the 
By Sir Fverard 
Home, bart. 

On the Multiplication of Imsves, and 
the Colours which wccompany ‘hem, ir 
some Specimeus of Calcareous Spar. By 
David Brewster, LL. D. 

A Series of Observations of the Satel- 
lites of the Georgian Planet, including = 
Passage through the Node of thar Or- 
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bits; with an introductory Account of 
the Teles scopic Apparatus that has been 
used on this occasion, and a final Expo- 
sition of same calculated Particulars de- 
duced fiom the Observations. By Wil- 
liam Herschel, LL.D. 

An Account of some Experiments 
wit! a large Voltaic Battery. By J. G. 
Chi ren, CSg 

On the Dispersive Power of the At- 
mosphere, and its Effect on Astronomi- 
cal Observations. By Stephen Lee. 

Deterinmation of the North Polar 
Distances, and proper Motion of Thirty 
Fixed Stars. By John Pond, esq. astro- 
nomer roval, 

An Essay towards the Calculus of 
Functions. By C. Babbage, esq. 

Some additional Experiments and Ob- 
servations on the Relation which sub- 
sists between the Nervous and Sanguife- 
rous Systems. By A. P. Wilson Philip. 





At the anniversary meeting of this 
Society on the 30th of November, the 
President and Council adjudged the gold 
medal given by Sir Godfrey Copley, to 
Dr. Davin Brewster, for his experi- 
ments and discoveries on light and heat 
contained in bis papers ip the Philoso- 
phicat Transactions. 

The destructive accidents from the 
explosion of inflammable gases in col- 
lieries, which we, in common with all 
the friends of humanity, have lately had 
such frequent occasion to deplore, have 
recently induced several distinguished 
scientific men to turn their attention to 
the discovery of a method of lighting 
those subterranean recesses without en- 
dangering the lives of the workmen. 
Various contrivances for this purpose 
have been devised, but none has been 
found to answer the end desired so com- 
pletely as the lamp invented by the illus- 
trious Sir Humrury Davy, whose p paper 
on this sulject, read before the Royal 
Society on the 9th November, appears 
of such importance to all persons em- 
ployed or terested in mines, that we 
shall give it entire. 


On the Fire-damp of Coal-Mines, and 
on Methods of Lighting the Mines so 
as to prevent its Explosion. By Sir 
H. 1D v1 
The acciients arising from the explosion 

of the fire-damp or inflammable gas of coal- 

mines, mixed with atmospherical air, are an- 
nually becoming more frequent and more 
destructive in the collieries in the north of 

England 
A committee has been for some time 

formed at Sunderland, for the benevolent 
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purpose of investigating the causes of these 
accidents, and of searching for means of pre- 
venting them. In consequence of an invi- 
tation from the Rev. Dr. Gray, one of the 
most active members of this committee, I 
was induced to turn my attention to the sub- 
ject. T went to the north of England, and 
visited some uf the principal collieries in the 
neighbourhood of Newcastle, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the condition of the workings, 
and the state of their ventilation, I found 
the greatest desire to assist my inquiries in 
the gentlemen acquainted with the northern 
collieries, as well as in the inspectors or 
viewers of the mines: and I have particular 
obligations on this point to the Rev. Dr. 
Gray, Cuthbert Ellison, esq. M. P., the Rev. 
John Hodgson, Mr. Buddle, and Mr. Dunn. 
Dr. Fenwick, Dr Clanny, and Mr. Fenwick, 
lhkewise kindly offered me their assistance. 

From the intormation which I collected 
on the spot, increased by the perusal of a 
Report of Mr. Buddle on the state of the 
mines, I was convinced that, as far as venti- 
lation was concerned, the resources of mo- 
dern science had been fully employed ; and 
that a mode of preventing accidents was 
only to be sought for in a method of light- 
ing the mines free from danger, and which, 
by indicating the state of the air in the part 
of the mine where inflammable air was dis- 
engaged, so as to render the atmosphere ex- 
plosive, should oblige the miners to retire 
till the workings were properly Cleared. 

An account of an ingenious apparatus for 
burning a candle, supplied with atmospheri- 
cal air by a bellows through water, has been 
published in the Philosophical Transactions, 
by Dr. Clanny ; but 1 believe this apparatus 
has not yet been used in any of the col- 
lieries. 

The common means employed for light- 
ing those parts of the mine where danger is 
apprehended from the fire-damp, is by a 
stee] wheel, which being made to revolve in 
contact with flint, affords a succession of 
sparks: but this apparatus always requires a 
person to work it; and, though much less 
liable to explode the fire-damp than a com- 
mon candle, yet it is said to be not entirely 
free from danger. 

Mr. Buddle having obligingly shown to 
me the degree of light required for working 
the collieries, I made several experiments, 
with the hope of producing such a degree of 
light, without active inflammation; I tried 
Kunckel’s,Canton’s, and Baldwin's phospho- 
rus, and likewise the electrical light in close 
vessels, but without success; and even had 
these degrees of light been sufficient, the 
processes for obtaining them, I found, would 
be too complicated and difficult for the 
miners. 

The fire-damp has been shown by Dr. 
Henry, in a very ingenious paper published 
in the nineteenth volume of Nicholson’s 
Journal, to be light carburetted, hydrogen gas, 
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and Dr. Thomson has made some experi- 
ments upon it; but the degree of its combus- 
tibility, as compared with that of other in- 
dammable gases, has not, I believe, been 
examined, nor have many different speci- 
mens of 1¢ been analyzed; and it appeared 
to mae, that some minute chemical experi- 
ments on its properties ought te be the pre- 
liminary steps to inquiries respecting me- 
shods of preventing its explosion. I there- 
fore procured various specimens of the fire- 
damp in its purest state, and made a number 
of experiments upon it. And in examining 
its relations to combustion, I was so fortu- 
nate as to discover some properties belonging 
to it, which appear to lead to very simple 
methods of lighting the mines, without dan- 
ger to the miners, and which, I hope, will 
supply the desideratum so long anxiously re- 
guired by humanity, 

The fire-damp is produced in small quan- 
tities in coal-mines, during the common 
process of working. 

The Rev.Mr.Hedgson informed me,that on 
pounding some common Newcastle coal fresh 
fromthe mine in a cask furnished with asmall 
aperture, the gas from the aperture was in- 
flammable. And on breaking some large 


lumps of coal under water, I ascertained that 


they gave off inflammable gas.* Gas is like- 
wise disengaged from bituminous-schist, 
when it is worked, 

The great sources of the fre-damp in 

* This is probably owing to the coal strata 
having been formed under a pressure greater 
than that of the atmosphere, so that they 
give off elastic fluid when they are exposed 
to the free atmosphere ; and probably coals 
containing animal remains evolve not only 
the fire-damp, but likewise azote and carbo- 
nic acid, asin the instance of the gas sent by 
Dr. Clanny 

In the Apennines, near Pietra Mala, I ex- 
amined a fire produced by gaseous matter, 
constantly disengaged from a schist stratum : 
and from the results of the combustion, I 
have no doubt that it was_pure fire-damp. 
Mr. M. Faraday, who accompanied me, and 
assisted me in my chemical experiments, in 
my journey, collected some gas from a ca- 
vity inthe earth, about a mile from Pietra 
Mala, then filled with water, and which, 
from the quantity of gas disengaged, is called 
Aqua Buja. I analysed it in the Grand 
Duke’s laboratory at Florence, and found 
that it was pure light hydro-carbonate, re- 
quiring two volumes of oxygen for its com- 
bustion, and producing a volume of carbonic 
acid gas, 

[t is very probable that these gases are dis- 
engaged from coal strata beneath the surface, 
or from bituminous schist above coal; and 
at some future period new sources of riches 
may be opened to Tuscany from this invalu- 
able mineral treasure, the use of which, in 


this country, has supplied such extraordinary 
Fesources to industry. 
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mines are, however, what are called blow- 
ers, or fissures in the broken strata, near 
dykes, from which Currents of fire-damp issue 
in considerable quantity, and sometimes for 
along course of years.* When old work- 
ings are broken into, likewise, they are often 
found filled with fireedamp ; and the deeper 
the mine the more common in general is 
this substance. 

I have analyzed several specimens of the 
fire-damp in the laboratory of the Royal In- 
stitution ; the pure inflammable part was the 
same in all of them, but it was sometimes 
mixed with small quantities of atmospherical 
air, and in some instances with azote and 
carbonic acid. 

Of six specimens collected by Mr. Dunn 
from a blower in the Hepburn colliery, by 
emptying bottles of water close to it, the 
purest contained one-fifteenth only of atmos- 
pherical air, with no other contamination, 
and the most impure contained five-twelfths 
of atmospherical air; so that this air was 
probably derived from the circumambient 
airofthe mine. The weight of the purest 
specimen was for 100 cubical inches 19.5 
grains, 

One measure of it required for its complete 
combustion by the electric spark nearly two 
measures of oxygen, and they formed nearly 
one measure of carbonic acid. 

Sulphur heated strongly, and repeatedly 
sublimed ina portion of it freed from oxy- 
gen by phosphorus, produced a consiler- 
able enlargement of its volume, sulphuretted 
hydrogen was formed, and charcoal precipi- 
tated ; and it was found that the volume of 
the sulphuretted hydrogen produced, when it 
was absorbed by solution of potassa, was ex- 
actly double that of the fire-damp decom- 
posed. 

It did not act upon chlorine in the cold ; 
but, when an electric spask was passed 
through a mixture of one part of it with two 
of chlorine, there was an explosion, with a 
diminution to less than one-fourth, and 
much charcoal was deposited. 

The analysis of specimens of gas sent to 
my friend John George Children, esq. by 
Dr. Clanny, afforded me similar results ; but 
they contained variable quantities of carbonic 
acid gas and azote. 

Different specimens of these gases were 
tried by the test of exposure to chlorine both 
in darkness and light: they exhibited no 
marks of the presence of olefiant gas or hy- 
drogen; and the restduum produced by de- 
tonation with chlorine showed them to be 
free from carbonic oxide. 

It is evident, then, that the opinion formed 
by other chemists respecting the fire-damp is 
perfectly correct; and that it is the same 
substance as the inflammable gas of marshes, 


* Sir James Lowther found a uniform cur- 
rent produced in one of his mines for two 
years and nine months, Phil, Trans, vol, 
XXXViii, p. 112. 
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rhe exact chemical nature of which was first 
lemonstrated by Mr. Dalton; and that it 
consists, according to my view of definite 
proportions, of 4 proportions of hydrogen in 
weight 4, andone proportion of charcoal in 
weight 11.5. 

I made several experiments on the com- 
bustibility and explosive nature of the fire- 
damp. When 1 partof fire-damp was mix- 
ed with i of air, they burnt by the approach 
of a lighted taper, but did not explode; 2 of 
air and 4 of air to 1 of gas produced similar 
results. When 4 of airand 1 of gas were ex- 
posed to a lighted candle, the mixture being 
in the quantity of 6 or 7 cubical inches in a 
narrow-necked bottle, a flame descended 
through the mixture, but there was no 
noise : 1 part of gas, inflamed with 6 parts of 
air in a similar bottle, produced a slight 
whistling sound: 1 part of gas with 8 parts 
of air rather a louder sound: 1 part with 10, 
11, 12, 13, and 14 parts, still inflamed, but 
the violence of combustion diminished. In 
1 part of gasand 15 parts of air, the candle 
burst without explosion with a greatly en- 
larged flame : and the effect of enlarging the 
flame, but in a gradually diminishing ratio, 
was produced as far as 30 parts of air to 1 of 
gas. 
~ The mixture which seemed to possess the 
sreatest explosive power, was thatof 7 or 8 
parts of airto 1 of gas; but the report pro- 
duced by 50 cubical inches of this mixture 
was less than that produced by one-tenth of 
the quantity ofa mixture of 2 parts of atmos- 
pherical air and 1 of hydrogen. 

It was very impertant to ascertain the de- 
gree of heat required to explode the fire- 
damp mixed with its proper proportion of 
air. 

I found that a common electrical spark 
would not explode 5 parts of airand 1 of 
fre-damp, though it exploded 6 parts of air 
and 10fdamp: but very strong sparks from 
the discharge of a Leyden jar seemed to have 
the same power of exploding different mix- 
tures of the gas as the flame of the taper. 
Well-burned charcoal, ignited to the strong- 
est red heat, did not explode any mixture of 
air and of the fire-damp; anda fire made of 
well-burned charcoal, 7. e. charcoal that 
bumed without flame, was blown up to 
whiteness by an explosive mixture Contain- 
img the fire-damp, without producing its in- 
fiammation. An iron rod at the highest de- 
gree of red heat, and at the commion degree 
of white heat, di! not inflame explosive mix- 
tures of the fire-damp; but, when in bril- 
liant combustion, it produced the effect. 

The flame of gaseous oxide of carbon as 
well as of olefiant gas exploded the mixtures 
of the fire-damp 

In respect of combustibility, then, the 
fire-damp differs most materially from the 
other common inflammable gases, Olefiant 
gas, which I have found explodes mixed in 
the same proportion with air, ‘is fired by 
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both charcoal and iron heated to dull redness. 
Gaseous oxide of carbon, which explodes 
whenmixed with 2 parts of air, is likewise 
inflammable by red-hot iron and charcoa), 
And hydrogen, which explodes when mixec! 
with three-sevenths of its volume of air, 
takes fire at the lowest visible heat of iron 
and charcoal ; and the case is the same with 
sulphuretted hydrogen. 

I endeavoured to ascertain the degree of 
expansion of mixtures of fire-damp and air 
during their explosion, and likewise their 
power of communicating flame through 
apertures to other explosive mixtures. 

I found that when 6 of air and 1 of fire- 
damp were exploded over water by a strong 
electrical spark, the explosion was not very 
strong,and, at the moment of the greatest 
expansion, the volume of the gas did not ap- 
pear to be increased more than one-half. 

In exploding a mixture of 1 part of gas 
from the distillation of coal, and 8 parts of 
air in a tube of a quarter of an inch in dia- 
meter and a foot long, more than a second 
was required before the flame reached from 
one end of the tube to the other; and I could 
not make any mixture explodeina glass tube 
one-seventh of an inch in diameter: and this 
gas was more inflammable than the fire- 
damp, as it consisted of carburetted hydrogen 
gas mixed with some olefiant gas. 

In exploding mixtures of fire-damp and 
air in a jar connected with the atmosphere 
by an aperture of half an inch, and, con- 
nected with a bladder by a stopcock, having 
an aperture of about one-sixth of an inch,* 
I found that the flame passed into the at- 
mosphere, but did not communicate through 
the stopcock, so as to inflame the mixture 
in the bladder : and on comparing the power 
of tubes of metal and those of glass, it ap- 
peared that the flame passed more readily 
through glass tubes of the same diameter ; 
and that explosions were stopped by metallic 
tubes of one-fifth of an inch, when they 
were 13 inch long ; and this phenomenon 
probably depends upon the heat lost during 
the explosion in contact with so great a 
cooling surface, which brings the tempera- 
ture ofthe first portions exploded below that 
required for the firing of the other portions. 
Metal is a better conductor of heat than 
glass : and it has been already shown that 
the fire-damp requires a very strong heat for 
its inflammation. 

Mixture of the gas with air T found, like- 
wise, would not explode in metallic cana!s 





* Since these experiments were made, 
Dr. Wollaston has informed me, that he and 
Mr. Tennant had observed some time ago, 
that mixtures of the gas from the distillation 
of coal and air would not explode in very 
small tubes. 

+ I do not give this result as perfectly ex- 
act, as the bore of the metallic tube had not 
the same polish as that of the tube of glass. 
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or troughs, when their diameter was less 
than one seventh of an inch, and their 
depth considerable in proportion to their dia- 
meter ; nor Could explosions be made to 
pass through such canals. 

Explosions, likewise, I found would not 
pass through very fine wire sieves or wire 
vauZe. 
~ | mixed azote and carbonic acid in differ- 
ent quantities with explosive mixtures of 
fre-damp, and I found that even in very 
scaall proportions they diminished the velo- 
city of the inflammation. Azote, when 
mixed in the proportion of 1 to 6 of an ex- 
plosive mixture, containing 12 of air and 
1 of fire-damp, deprived it of its power of 
explosion ; when 1 part of azote was mixed 
with 7 of an explosive mixture, only a fee- 
ble blue flame slowly passed through the 
mixture. 

Qne part of carbonic acid to 7 of an explo. 
sive mixture deprived it of the power of ex- 
ploding ; so that its effects are more remark- 
adie than those of azote ; probably, in Con- 
sequence of its greater capacity for heat, and 
probably, likewise, of a higher conducting 
power connected with its greater density. 

The consideration of these various facts 
led me to adopt a form ef a lamp, in which 
the flame by being supplied with only a 
limited quantity of air, should produce such 
a quantity of azote and carbonic acid as to 
prevent the explosion of the fire-damp, and 
which, by the nature of its apertures for 
giving admittance and exit to the air, should 
ve rendered incapable of communicating any 
explosion to the external air. 

If im a close lantern, supplied with a 
small aperture below and another above, a 
ighted lamp, having a very small! wick, 
placed, the natural flame gradually dimi- 
nishes, till it arrives ata point at which the 
supply of air is sufficient for the combus- 
tion of a certain small quantity of oil; if a 
iighted taper be introduced into the lantern 
turough a small door in the side, which is 
instantly closed, both lights will burn for a 
few secgnds, and be extinguished together. 

A similar phenomenon occurs, if, in a 
ctose lantern, supplied with a quantity of air 
merely sufficient to support a certain flame, 
a mixture of fire-damp and air is gradually 
admitted; the first effect of the fire-damp is 
tu produce a larger flame round that of the 
lamp, and this weet consuming the oxy- 
sen Which ought to be supplied to the fame 
ot the lamp, and the standard of the power 
of the air to support flame being lowered by 
the admixture of fire-camp and by its rare- 
faction, both the dame of the fire-damp and 
that of ‘the taper are extinguished together ; 
and as the air contained a certain — uty 
cl azote and carbonic acid before the admis- 
sion of the fire-damp, their effect, by mixing 
with it, is such as to prevent an explosion im 
any part of the lantern. 

i tried several experiments on the burn- 
“tw Moxtuny Mac.—No, 25. 
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ing of a flame in atmospheres containing 
fire-damp.{ inclosed a taper in a little close 
lantern, having a small aperture below, an ' 
a larger one above, of such size that the 4 

per burned with a flame alittle below its na- 
tural size. 1 placed this lantern, the taper 
being lighted, on a stand under a large glass 
receiver standing in water having a curved 
tube containing a little water adapted to its 
top to confine the air, and which was ofsuch 
a Capacity as to enable the candle to burn 
for some minutes; I then rapidly threwa 
guantity of fire-damp into the receiver, from 
a bladder, so as to make the atmosphere in 
itexplosive. As the fire-damp mixed with 
the air, the flame of the taper gradually en- 
larged, "till it half’ filled the Jaitern; it then 
rapidly diminished, and was suddenly extin- 
guished without the slightest explosion, I 
examined the air of the receiver, after the 
experiment, and found it highly explosive. 

I tried similar experiments, throwing in 
mixtures of air and fire-damp, some con- 
taining the maximum and others the mini- 
mum of fire-damp necessary for explosion 
and always with the same satisfactory results, 
The flame considerably increased, and was 
soon extinguished. 

I wtroduced a lighted lantern to which 
air Was supplied by two glass tubes one- 
tenth of an inch in diameter, and half an 
inch long, into a large jar.containing an ex- 
plosive mixture of 1 part of fire-damp and 
10 parts of air; the taper burned at first with 
a feeble light, the flame soon became en- 
larged, and was then extinguished, I re- 
peated these experiments several times, and 
with a perfect constancy of result. 

It is evident, then, that to preveat explo- 
sion in coal-mines, it is only necessary to 
use air-tight lanterns, supplied with air from 
tubes or canals of small diameter, or from 
apertures covered with wire gauze placed 
below the flame, through which explosions 
cannot be communicated, and having a 
chimney at the upper part, on a similar sys 
tem for carrying cff the foul air; and com- 
mon lanterns may be easily adapted to the 
purpose, by beinz made air-tight in the door 
and sides, by being furnished with the chim- 
ney and the system of safety apertures be- 
low and above. 

The principle being known, it is easy to 
adopt and multiply practical applications of 
ite 

The first safe-lantern that I] had construct 
ed was made of tin-plate, and the light 
emitied through four glass plates in the 
sides. The air was admitted round the bot- 
tom of the flame from a number of metallic 
tubes of one-eighth of an inch in diameter, 
and aninchardahalf long. The chimney 
Was Composed of two open cones, having a 
common base perforated with many small 
apertures, and fasfened to the top of the Jan- 
tern, which was made tight in a pneumatic 
rim containing a little of; the upper and 
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lower apertures in the chimney were about 
one-eighth of an inch: the lamp, which was 
fed with oil, gave a steady flame of about an 
inch high, and half an inch in diameter. 
When the lantern was slowly moved, the 
lamp cuntinued to burn, but more feebly ; 
and when it was more rapidly moved, it 
went out. ‘To obviate this circumstance, I 
surrounded the bottom of the lantern with a 
perforate’ 11m; and this arrangement per- 
fectly answered the end proposed. 

I had another chimney fitted to this lan- 
tern, furnished with a number of safety un- 
plates of the sixth of an inch in diameter, 
and two inches long: but they diminished 
considerably the size of the flame, and ren- 
dered it more lable to go out by motion ; 
and the following experiments appear to 
show, that it the diameter of the upper ori- 
fice of the chimney be not very large, it is 
scarcely possible that any explosion pro- 
duced by the flame can reach it. 

I threw into the sate lantern with the com- 
mon chimney, 4 mixture cf 15 parts of air 
and 1 of fire-damp: the tlame was imme- 
diately greatly eniarged, and the fiameof the 
wick scemed to be Jost in the larger flame 
of the fire damp. I placed a lighted taper 
above the orifice of the chimney: it was 
immediately extinguished, but without the 
slightest previous mecrease of its flame, and 
even the wick instantly lost its fire by being 
plunged into the chimney. 

] introduced a lghted taper into a ciose 
vesse] Containing 15 parts of air and 1 of gas 
from the distillation of coal, suffered it to 
burn out in the vessel, and then analysed 
the gas. After the carbonic acid was sepa- 
rated, i€ appcared by the test of nitrous gas 
to contain nearly one third of its original 
quantity of oxygen; but detonation with a 
muxture of equal parts of hydrogen and 
oxygen proved that it contained no sensible 
guaniity of carburetted hydrogen gas. 

Itis cvilent, then, that when in the safe- 
lantern the arr gradually becomes contami- 
nated with tre damp, this fire-damp will be 
consumed in te bodv of the lantern; and 
that the air passing through the chimney 
cannot contain any inflammable mixture. 

{made a direct expenment on this point. 
T gradually threw an «xplosive mixture of 
fire-damp an air into the safe lantern from 
a bladder furnished with a tube which open- 
ed by a large aperture above the flame ; the 
flame became enlarged, and by a rapid jet of 
gas I produced an explosionin the body of 
the lantern; there was not even a current 
of alr through the saferv tubes at the mo- 
ment, and the flame did not appear to reach 
above the lower aperture of the chimney ; 
and the explosion merely threw out from it 
a gustof toul air, 

The second safety lantern that I have had 
made is upon the same principle as the first, 
except that instead of tubes, safety-canails 
are used, which consist of close concentric 


hollow metallic cylinders of different diae 
meters, and placed together so as to form 
circular canals of the diameter of from one- 
twenty-fifth to one-forueth of an inch, and 
an inch and seven-tenths long, by which air 
is admitted in much larger quantities than 
by the small tubes. In this arrangeinent 
there is so free a citculation of air, that the 
chimney likewise may be furnished with 
Salety-canals, 

I have had lamps made for this kind of 
lantern which stand on the outside, sand 
which may be supplied with oil and cotton 
without any necessity of opening the lan- 
tern ; and in this case the chimney is soldered 
to the top, and the lamp is screwed 1:to the 
bottom, and the wick rises above the air 
canals. 

I have likewise had glass lamps with a 
single wick, and Argand Jamps made on the 
same principle, the chimney being of glass, 
covered with a metallic top containing the 
safety-canals, and the air entering close to 
the flame through the circular canals, 

The third kind of sate Jamp or lantern, 
and which is by far the most simple, isa 
close lamp or lantern, into which the air is 
admitted, and from which it passes, through 
apertures covered with érass wire gauze of 
one-two-bundredth of aninch in thickness, 
the apertures of which should not be more 
than one-two-hundredth of an inch; this 

tops explosions as well as long tubes or 
canals, and yet admits of a tree draught of 
air. 

Having succeeded in the construction of 
safe-lanterns and lamps, equa!ly portable 
with common lanterns and lamps, which af- 
forded sufficient light, and which bore mo- 
tion perfectly well, I submitted them indi- 
vidually to practical tests, by throwing into 
them explosive atmospheres of fire-dampand 
air. By the natural action of tne flame 
drawing air through the air canals from the 
explosive atmosphere, the light was uni- 
formly extinguished; and when an explo- 
sive mixture was forcibly pressed into the 
body of the lamp, the explosion was always 
stopped by the safety apertures, which may 
be said figuratively to act as a sort of chema- 
cul fire-sieves, in separating flame from air. 
But | was not contented with these trials. 
and I submitted the safety-canals, tubes, and 
wire-gauze fire-sieves, to much mere severe 
tests: 1 made them the medium of commu- 
nication between a large glass vessel filled 
with the strongest explosive mixture of car- 
buretted hydrogen and air, and a bladder 
two-thirds or one-half full of the same mix- 
ture, both insulated from the atmosphere. 
By means of wires passing near the stop-cock 
of the glass vessel, I fired the explosive mix 
ture in it by the discharge of a Leyden jar. 
The bladder always expanded at the mo- 
ment the explosion was made; a contrac- 
tion as rapidly took place ; and a lambent 


flame playcd round the mouths of the safety 
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apertures, open in the glass vessel: but the 
mixture in the bladder did not explode: and 
by pressing some of it into the glass vessel, 
so as to make it replace the foul air, and sub- 
jecting it to the electric spark, repeated ex- 
plosions were produced, proving the perfect 
security of the safety apertures, even when 
acted on by a much more powerful explo- 
sion than could possibly occur from the in- 
troduction of air from the mines. 

These experiments held good, whatever 
were the proportions of the explosive mix- 
ture, and whatever was the size of the glass 
vessel, (nO One was ever used containing 
more than a quart,) provided as many as 12 
metallic tubes were used of one-seventh of 
an inch in diameter, and two inches and a 
half long ; provided the circular metallic 
canals were one-twenty-fifth of an inch in 
diameter, 1; of an inch deep, and at least 
two inches in circumference; or provided 
the wire gauze had apertures of only ,1; of 
aninch. When twelve metallic tubes were 
employed as the medium of communication, 
one-seventh of an inch in diameter and an 
inch long, the explosion was communicated 
by them into the bladder. Four glass tubes 
of the one-tenth of an inch in diameter and 
two inches long, did not Communicate the 
explosion; but one of this diameter and 
length produced the effect. The explosion 
was stopped by a single tube one-twenty- 
eighth* of an inch in diameter, when it was 
three inches long, but not when it was two 
inches long. 

The explosion was stopped by the metal- 
lic gauze of ;1, when it was placed between 
the exploding vessel and the bladder, though 
it did not present a surface of more than half 
@ square inch, and the explosive mixture in 
the bladder in passing through it to supply 
the vacuum produced in the glass vessel, 
burned on the surface exposed to the glass 
vessel for some seconds, producing a mur- 
muring notse. 

_ Acircular canal one-twenty-fifth of an 
inch in diameter, and an inch and a half in 
circumference, and 1,4 of an inch deep, 
communicated explosion; but four concen- 
tric canals, of the same depth and diameter, 
and of which the smallest was two inches in 
diameter, and separated from each other 
Only by their sides, which were of brass,and 
about one-fortieth of an inch in thickness, 
cid not suffer the explosion to act through 
them. 

_It would appear then, that the smaller the 
Circumference of the canal, that is, the 
nearer it approaches to a tube, the greater 


* These results appear at first view con- 
tradictory to those mentioned in page 40. 
But it must be kept in view, that the first set 
of experiments were made in tubes open in 
the air, and the last in tubes exposed to the 
Whole force of air explosion, and connected 


only with close vessels filled with explosive 
Miatures, 
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must be its depth, or the less its diameter to 
render it safe, 

I did not perceive any difference in these 
experiments, when the metals of the aper- 
tures were warmed by repeated explosions : 
it is probable, however, that considerable 
elevation of temperature would increase the 
power of the aperture to pass the explosion ; 
but the difference between the temperature 
of flame, and that marked on our common 
mercurial scale, is so great, that the addition 
of a few degrees of heat probably does not 
diminish perceptibly the cooling power of a 
metallic surface, with regard to flame. 

By diminishing the diameter of the air 
canals, their power of passing the explosion 
isso much diminished that their depth and 
circumference may be brought extremely 
low. I found that flame would not pass 
through a canal of the one-seventieth of an 
inch in diameter, when it was a quarter of 
an inch deep, and forming a cylinder of 
only a quarter of an inch in circumference 5 
and a nymber of apertures of y}; of an inch 
are safefwhen their depth is equal to their 
diametef. It is evident from these facts, 
that metallic doors, or joinings in lamps, 
may be easily made safe by causing them to 
project upon and fit closely to parallel me- 
tallic surfaces. 

Longitudinal air canals of metal may, I 
find, be employed with the same security as 
circular canals , and a few pieces of tin-plate 
soldered together with wires to regulate the 
diameter of the Canal, answer the purpose 
of the feeder or safe chimney as well as 
drawn cylinders of brass. 

A cancle will burn in a lantern or glass 
tube made safe with metallic gauze, as well 
as in the open air: 1 conceive, however, 
that oil lamps, in which the wick will al- 
ways stand at the same height, will be pre- 
ferred. 

But the principle applies to every kind of 
light, and its entire safety is demcnstrated, 

When the fire-damp is so mixed with the 
external atmosphere as to render it explo- 
sive, the light in the safe-lantern or lamp 
will be extinguished, and warning will be 
given to the miners to with!raw from, and 
to ventilate that part of the mine. 

If it be necessary to be in a part of the 
mine where the fire-damp is explosive, for 
the purpose of clearing the workings, taking 
away pillars of coal, or other objects, the 
workmen may be lighted by a fire made of 
charcoal, which burns without flame, or by 
the steel mill, though this does not afford 
such entire security from dangeras the char , 
coal fire. 

It is probable, that when explosions occur 
from the sparks from the steel mill, the 
mixture of the fire-damp is in the propor 
tion required to consume all the oxygen of 
the air, for it is only in about this proportion 
that explosive mixtures can be fired by elec- 
trical sparks from a common machine, 
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As the wick may be moved without com- 
munication between the air in the sate-lan- 
tern or lamp in the atmosphere, there 1s no 
danger in trimming or feeding them; but 
they should be lighted in a part of the mine 
where there is no fire-damp, and by a person 
charged with the care of the lights ; and by 
these inventions, used with such simple pre- 
Cautions, there is every reason to believe a 
number of lives will be saved, and much 
misery prevented. Where candles are em- 
ployed in the open air in the imines, life is 
extinguished by the explosion; with the 
safe-lantern or safe-lamp, the light is only 
put out, and no other inconvenience will oc- 
cur. 

Among various plans for preventing acci- 
dents from the fire-damp, it has been pro- 
posed to burn the fire-damp in the mine; 
but this will only render the ventilation more 
difficult; for there will be less respirable air 
inthe residuum of the combustion than in 
the mixed gas, and the ventilacon must be 
greater to free the mine from the choke: 
damp so generated, than fiom the original 
fiie-damp. 


It does not appear, from what I have 



































Fig. 1. Represents the safe lantern, with 
its air feeder and chimney furnished with 
safety metallic canals. It contains about a 
quart of air. The sides are of horn or glass, 
made ar tight by putty or cement. A. is 
the lamp through which the circular feeding 
air Canals pass; they are three concentsic 
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Jearned from the miners, that breathing an 
atmosphere containing a certain mixture of 
fire-damp near or even at the explosive point, 
is attended with any bad consequence. | 
ascertained that a bird lived in a mixture of 
equal parts of fire-damp and air; but he 
soon began to shew symptoms of suffering, 
I found a slight head-ache produced by 
breathing for a few minutes an explosive 
rmixture of fire-damp and air; anc if merely 
the health of the miners be considered, the 
fire-damp ought always to be kept far below 
the point of its explosive mixture. 

Miners sometimes are found alive in 2 
mine after an explosion has taken place: 
this is easily explained, when it is considered 
that the limitatwn is fixed to a particular 
spot, and that it mixes the residual air with 
much common air; and supposing } of fire- 
damp to 13 of air to be exploded, there will 
still remain nearly 1 of the original quantity 
of oxycen in the residual gas 3 aud in some 
experiments, made sixteen years ago, I found 
that an animal lived, though with suffering, 
for a short time, in gas Containing 100 parts 
of azote, fourteen parts of carbonic acid, and 
seven parts of oxygen. 


Fig. 2. 























hollow cylinders, distant from each other ¢ 
of an inch: the smallest is 24 inches in cir- 
cumference ; their depth is two inches. B. 
is the chimney, containing 4 such canals, 
the smallest 2 inches in circumference . 
above itis a hollow cylinder, with a cap to 


prevent dust from passing into the chimney. 
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G. is the hole for admitting oil. D. is along 
canal containing a wire by which the wick 
is moved or trimmed. E., is the tube form- 
ing a connexion between the reservoir of oil 
and the chamber that supplies the wick with 
oil. F. is the rim round the boftom of the 
lantern to enable it to bear motion. 

Fig. 2. A metallic gauze safe lamp. AAA. 
Sereens of metallic gauze or flame sieves. 
BB. Wires for trimming the wick.* 

The lamps burn brighter the higher the 
chimney. 

From my experiments it appears, that a 
mere narrow throat or opening to the metal- 
lic part of the chimney, is sufficient to pre- 
vent explosions from passing through the 
Jamp, supposing them possible; but with the 
safety canals or metallic gauze in the chim- 
ney the security is absolute. 

The circular canals and the apertures co- 
vered with metallic gauze, are so much su- 
perior to tubes in practical application, that 
I have no doubt of their being generally 
used; I have therefore given no sketch of 
the first safe lantern I had constructed with 
tubes; but substituting tubes for canals it is 
exactly the same as that represented fig. 1. 

APPENDIX. 

1, In the beginning of my inquiries I 

had another close lantern made, which may 
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be called the fire valve lantern. In this, 
the candle ur lamp burns with its full quan- 
tity of air, admitted from the aperture be- 
low, till the air begins to be mixed with fire- 
damp; when, as the fire-damp increases the 
flame, a thermometrical spring at the top of 
the lantern, made of brass and steel, riveted 
together, and in a curved form, expands, 
moves a valve inthe chimney, diminishes 
the circulation of air, and extinguishes the 
flame. But I did not pursue this invention 
after I had discovered the properties of the 
fire-damp, on which the safe lantern is 
founded. 

2. The safety of close lamps or lanterns 
may probably be likewise secured by sicves 
made of asbestus, or possibly even hair or 
silk, placed over the air apertures: but me- 
tallic gauze will be necessary above in the 
chimney. I have little doubt but that win- 
dows of fine metallic gauze may be used for 
giving light in lanterns, with perfect security; 
perhaps for the chimney it may be worth 
while to have fine plated silver wire gauze 
made, 

3. The expansive powers of the fire-damp 
during its explosion are so small as to render 
no precautions, with respect to the thickness 
of the glass or horn in the lamps or lanterns, 
necessary. 








NEW ACTS, 
PASSED IN THE THIRD SESSION OF THE FIFTH PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.—55 Gro. Itt. (1815.) 
{The figure whick follows the date of each Act, denotes the number of sheets of 
which rt consists: each sheet is sold for THREE-PENCE. | 


LXXX. An Act to provide for the 
Collection and Management of Stamp 
Iuties on Pamphlets, Almanacks, and 
Newspapers in Ireland. June 14.—3. 

One copy of every pamphlet to be lodged 
at the Stamp Office. Penalty for not paying 
duty to be 401. and forfeiture of copyright. 
Venders of unstamped almanacks to forfeit 
51. for each copy. Every hand-bill-eontain- 
ing more than ome advertisement to be 
deemed a newspaper. The printer's name 
and place of abode to be affixed to all news- 
papersand pamphlets under a penalty of 101. 
Afiidavits of proprietorship of newspapers to 
be made before the Commissioners of Stamps, 





* The ingenious author has given enlarged 
representations of different parts of his lamps; 
also of a safe lamp having a glass chimney 
covered with atin plate, and the safety ap- 
Pertures in a cyliader with the covering 
above; of an argand lamp of similar con- 
struction, and of a glass tube furnished with 
fiame sieves in which a common candle may 
may be burned. As however the general 
principle is the same in all, we have thought 
Wiat the figures given above would affoid a 
Suihicient illustration of it. Epiror, 





and to be evidence in any proceedings at 
law. Copies of newspapers to be lodged at 
the Stamp Office, which shall be evidence 
against the proprietors. Copies of second 
editions to be lodged in like manner as the 
first. Printers outlawed for any criminal of- 
fence, or who may receive judgment for a 
traitorous or seditious libel, shall not be sup- 
plied with stamps. Printers becoming bank- 
rupt, or zon compos mentis, shall no longer 
be entitled to print newspapers. Persons 
having unstamped newspapers in their pos- 
session shall be liable to a penalty of 10). 
and the printer, proprietor, or publisher, to a 
penalty of 20l, for each newspaper so un- 
stamped. Printers supplying others with 
stamps to forfeit 401. and persons using 
stamped paper so furnished to be liable to the 
like penalty. Duty on advertisements to be 
paid monthly. Printing materials may be 
seized for duty. The operation of this act to 
commence July 5, 1815. 

LXXXI. An Act to repeal the seve- 
ral Acts for the Collection and Manage- 
ment of Stamp Duties in Ireland, and to 
make more effectual Regulations tor col- 
lecting and managing the said Detics in 
general, June 14.—S. 
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LXXXII. An Act to grant Duties of 
Customs, and to allow Drawbacks and 
Bounties on certain Gnods, Wares, and 
nl Se imported into and exported 
from Ireland, in lieu of former Duties, 
Drawbacks, and Bounties; and to make 
further Regulations for securing the Du- 
ties of Customs in Ireland. June 14.—83. 

LXXXIII. An Act to regulate the 
Payment of the Duties of Customs on 
Foreign Goods imported into Great Bri- 
tain trom Ireland, or into Ireland from 
Great Britain; and of the Draw backs on 
the Exportation of Goods the Growth, 
Produce, or Manufacture of Great Bri- 
tain or Ireland, having been imported 
into either country from the other. 
June 14.—1. 

When goods imported into either country 
from the other shall be exported, the ex- 
porter shall be allowed a drawback equal to 
the duty. Foretgn wines in bottles or flasks 
in packages containing six dozen quart bot- 
tles or flasks may be imported into either 
country from the other. 


LXXXIV. An Act to amend so much 
of an Act of the 33rd year of his present 
Majesty as relates to fixing the limits of 
the towns of Calcutta, “Madras, and 
Bombay ; and also so much of an Act of 
the 39th and 40th of his present Majesty 
as relates to granting Letters of Admi- 
nistration to the Effects of Persons dying 
intestate within the several Presidencies 
in the East Indies to the Registrar of the 
Feclesiastical Courts; and to enable the 
Governor in Council of the said Presi- 
dencies to remove Persons not being Bri- 
tish Subjects; and to make Provision 
for the Judges in the East Indies in cer- 
tain Cases. June14.—2 

LXXXV.. An Act to amend and con- 
tinue for One Year and until Twelve 
Months after the Termination of the 
present War by the Ratification of a 
Definitive Treaty of Peace, Two Acts of 
his present Majesty for enabling Sub- 
jects of Foreign States to enlist and serve 
as Soldiers in his Majesty’s Service, and 
to enable his Majesty to grant Commis- 
missious to Subjects of Foreign States to 
serve as Officers under certain Restric- 
tions. June 14.—1. 

LXXXVI. An Act to continue until 
the 25th day of March, 1820, an Act 
made in the 46th year of his present Ma- 
jesty “ permitting the Importation of 
Masts, Yards, Bowsprits, and Timber for 
Naval Purposes from the British Colo- 
nies of North America. June 14.—1. 

LXXXVIL. An Act to relieve certain 


Foreigu Vessels resorting to the Port of 
London in respect of Pilotage; and to 
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regulate the Mode of Payment of Pilot- 
age on Foreign Vessels in the said Port, 
June 14,—1. 

LXXXVIIl. An Act to amend an 
Act of the last Session of Parliament for 
rendering more easy and ¢ ffectual Re- 
dress for Assaults in Ireland. June 14 
andi. 

The Grand Jury at assizes may make 
presentment fur costs adjudged at Sessions 
under the act 54 Geo. III. c. 181. 


LXXXIX. An Act to amend an Act 
of the 53rd Year of his Majesty's Reign, 
for making Regulations for the building 
and repairing of Court Houses and Ses- 
sions Houses Ireland. June 14.—1. 

XC. An Act toexplain an Act made 
in the Parliament of [reland in the 32nd 

ear of his Majesty’s Reign, relative to 
inland Navigations there, so far as relates 
to the Limitation of Actions against Ca- 
ual Companies and others. June 14.—1. 
XCI. An Act for the Payment of 


Costs and Charges to Prosecutors and 


Witnesses in Cases of Felony in Ireland. 
June 14,—1. 

XCII. An Act to amend an Act of 
the 50th year of his present Majesty’s 
Reign relating to Prisons in Ireland, so 
far as concerns Contracts for building or 
repairing such Prisons. June 14.—1. 

XCHI. An Act to repeal the Duties 
payable on, and the Permission to enter 
tor Home Consumption, Silk Handker- 
chiefs imported by the East India Com- 
pany. June 14,.—1. 

XCIV. An Act to continue and 
amend several Acts relating to the Bri- 
tish White Herring Fishery. June 14. 
—4., 

The bounty on exportation repealed and 
that on Cured herrings increased from Qs. to 
4s. per barrel, which must Contain, exclusive 
of salt and brine, according to the mode of 
package, from 212 Ibs, to 235 Ibs. weight of 
fish at least. 


XCV. An Act to repeal the Duties 
payable on the Importation into Great 
Britain of solid Vegetable Extract from 
Oak Bark and other Vegetable Sub- 
stances used in the Tanning of Leather ; 
and to grant a Duty in lieu thereof. 
June 14,1. 

The duty imposed by this act is 3s. pet 
cwt. 

XCVI. An Act to grant a further 
Sum of Money for purchasing an Estate 
to accompany the Title of Earl Nelson. 
aud also to amend Two Acts of the 46th 
and 53rd years of his Majesty’s Reign for 
making such Purchase. June 14.—3. 

In addition to the sum of 90,0001. granted 
by former acts, 9,0001. is to be paid out of 


wait pee * 
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the Consolidated Fund to the Trustees, and 
the whole to be expended in the purchase 
and repair of the manor and mansion of 
Stand'ynch in Wiltshire, and in the enfran- 
chisement of copyhold premises belonging 
ro that estate. 

XCVII. An Act to grant to the 
Judges of the Commissary Court of Edin- 
burgh a fixed Salary in place of their 
Salary and certain Fees and 
Pavments, June 14.—1. 

All fees to judges to cease, and the judges 
of the Commissary Court to receive 6001. a 
year each, 


xCVIi. 


present 


An Act to enable the Select 
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Committee on the Downpatrick Election 
to re-assemble and tu suspend the ‘l'rans- 
mission of Warrants aud other Proceed- 
ings for the Appointment of Cominis- 
siovers to examine Witnesses in lrelaad. 
June 14.—1. 

XCIX. An Act to make further Pro- 
visions for collecting and securing the 
Duties of Excise on Malt made in Ire- 
land. June 22.—2, 


C. An Act to provide for the Collec- 
tion and Management of Stamp Duties 
payable on Bills of Exchange, Promissory 
Notes, Receipts, and Game Certilicaies, 
in Ireland. June 22.—3, 
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THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
Written at Brussels, June, 1815. 
For England’s triumph o’er her Gallic foes, 
To seal her glory, WELLINGTON arose 3; 
Above Napoleon’s fame his fame shall rise, 
And mount resplendent to th’ immortal skies. 
For him shall altars fuine with holy myrrh, 
kor him, to heav’n shall we our prayers 
prefer ; 
To save our country WELLINGTON was 
born, 
His glorious deeds her annals shall adorn. 
Th’ heroic muse his battles shall rehearse ; 
Some future Pindar sing in Ossian verse— 
That while he fought for Europe’s sacred 
cause, 
He fought for honour and the world’s ap 
plause. 


Cool and deliberate, yet with ardor fir'd, 
With thoughts of victory his soul inspir’d ; 
The gallant Chief, near yon adjoining woud, 
Firm asa rock, ’mid danger nobly stood ; 
Gaz'don his men, then pass’d from tront to 

rear, 
The ranks resounding with a treble cheer ; 
England for ever! was the joyful cry, 
Long live her Chief! surrounding hills reply. 
His army weak in numbers, strong in fame, 
Saw Victory stead» to her hero’s name : 
The troops embattled on the rising ground, 
Near Soigny’s forest, strong entrenchments 
found. 


From Frichmont’s heights to Gaumont’s 

fertile plain, 

Britain’s heroic sons the shock sustain, 

Of Gallic fury and consummate skill, 

Destin’d Napoleon’s mandates to fulfil 

To conquer Kelgium, and lay waste the land, 

Where Britain’s valiant troops unconquer’d 
Stand. 


Thrice did Napoleon head the fierce attack, 
And thrice the British squadrons drove him 
back ; 
Till maul’d and feather’d in the glorious fight, 
Th’ Imperial eagle wing’d his rapid flight. 


At Mount St. John Britain’s best blood 
was shed, 
Ten thousand heroes sleep on honour’s bed ; 
Plancenoi’s plains and Gaumont’s fields can 
tell, 
IIow many Frenchmen in the battle fell, 
From morning’s sun to ev’ning’s close of day, 
When Gallia’s boasted phalanx now gave way 
Te England’s cavalry and Scot'and’s pride,* 
Whose warlike sons, in martial combats 
tried, 
Lambs in their quarters, lions in the field, 
Made the broad cuirass to their weapons 
yield ; 
And taught ambition’s scepter’d son to feel 
The power of England arm’d with British 
steel, 
The modern Titan, flying o’er the field, 
Saw Gallic pride to British valour yield ; 
His legions, struck with terror and dismay, 
Fled from the field, and England won tke 
day, 
The great, th’ immortal day, that fix'd the fate 
Of Belgian Liberty and Nassau’s state. 


What tongue can utter, or what pen can 
write 
The martial horrors of this dreadful fight ; 
The roar of cannon, and the din of arms, 
Glory’s long siruggle, and its dire alarms ; 
What bloed of England and of France was 
shed, [bled. 
Where Brunswick perish’dand where Nassau 


Mars and Minerva fought on cither side, 
Britannia’s valour, Gallia’s skill were tried : 
Here trumpets sounded victry—there re- 

treat, 
And now a batt'e won—and now defeat. 


Justice and Freedom summon’d to the 
field, [yield ; 
Proclaim’d at last, to whom the palm must 
WELLINGTON conqu’ror—and NapoLeton 
beat, [feat ; 
Was robb’d of fame and crowns in one de- 


~~ # The Scotch Highland regiment. 
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‘ . ° ° ’ 
Lezions on legions in confusion harl’d, 
Lost in one day the empire of the world. 


Now ev'ry Briton, proud of Britain's fame, 
Shail teach his child to lisp the conqu’ror’s 
nam 
‘Ten thousand brave, like Uxbridge, Picton, 
Pdiil, fll ; 
Fame’'s te ny le's marble columns soon stall 
‘lo each the Senate shall a crown decern, 
"lhoev'rs hero dead, a funeral urn, 
Oa which mi living brass shall be engravd— 
I man at Watertoo his country savd 5 
While ] '> Genius, weeping oer his 
tomb, {doom., 
Shall pontto heav’n and mark the hero’s 


THOM ‘Ss Cll yer RTON, 
Written on the Banks of the Avon. 
Wh rc Avon winds his gentie stream, 


bless the lab'ring “Wain 5 





TVests 

| y clen, the flow’rv plain, 

bie Alpine bills, the sheltring zrove— 

Hlis native scenes in boyhood’s dream ! 

Ta’ inspired boy did oft 1n rapture rove! 
Keea the fix'd eye, sublime of soul, 

No cold, dull caution, bari’d the way— 

But he, in blaze of Genius’ day, 

f say’d the steepest heights of Fame! 

As mountain flood disdain’d control— 

And gain’d th’ wreath in Ella's 

deathless name! 


mnmortal 


Visions of glory ! early fled, 
"Transient as summer's golden morn! 
Andlo! around ternfic borne, 
The lucid tempest wing'd Its course 
Impetuous on th’ unshelter’d head ! 
Seath’d by the storm, he fell a livid corse! 


O Chatterton ! thy hapless fate 
Alocks the weak efiort of the lyre— 
Nor may the humble mu 
Though adniiration points thy flight! 
Genius, with ardent hopes elate, 

In youth’s bright dawn quench’d in the 


L. } SC sect ’ 
» ACS Ul bs my bak 


aspire, 


Seam of the s nul, that led astray 5 


Radiance, too strong for mortal hen 5 

By thee Lite’s ev'ning path was seen— 
Dazziing, with golden hopes, the be ry : 
Enchantress ! by thy powerful ray 

He soard, nor deem’d that aught could hap- 


piness Cestroy ! 


Yes, Poesy! thou wast the cause— 
Unhtted with Lite’s useful aim, 


le, ampious, dard the deed of shame— 
Thou wv st him to thy native sphere! 
! ewven ie spurn'd it Nat res lu \- 

\1 i ) il ne mav st piead ‘ fi if SIC ih 


r harmony is thine—= 
sacred strains above! 
power Love! 


restor d, 


Wilt plead tn 
Heaven and creative 
Immortal! to thy G 
Beam of thy Ge d, and lie 
‘Thou ait in heaven, and still by ali ador’d! 


livine— 
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Still on the cliff, in frowning skies, 

‘That were to thee with rapture fraught, 

Awakening the solemn thought, 

Spiritofsong! is seen thy form, 

Thy shacowy car in clouds t’ arise, 

And oft, in thunder loud, thy voice is in the 
sturm ! 


Spirit of song ! in glory drest, 


Whose sun beams gid the mountain’s brow, 
And cheer with smiles the vales helow— 
‘lo thee the hymn the peasants raise, 
‘Thy beams the teeming harvest blest! 
The universal eternal, chants thy 
praise ! 

Where Avon winds her hallow’d tide, 
The laughing plains and hills between— 
Radcleeve!* thy column points the scene, 
And Sculpture mourns the Minstrel’s doom ! 
Yet though in life of fame denied, 


no 
sone, 





Th’ vufading wreath immortal decks his 
tomb : G. H, Se 
. % 
B dé 4 heaih, Oct. 10, 1815. 
VANITY OF LIFE, 
“ Fart! ly things pase away like ashadow ; and as : 


a post that lusteth by.’ 


As hurrving speeds ihe stranger by, 
As flits the trackless cloud en high, 
Our joys and ills are gone ; 
Bright hopes ascend with orient pride, 
The laughing hours unconscious glide. 
They sink be fore the ev’ning tide, 
On rapid pinion borne, 
Then why, amid the meteor gleam, 
The shadowy show, the fev’rish dream, 
That wind our swift Career, 
Can life, with treach’rous wiles, impart 
A spell to bind th’ ineonstant hears, 
While Time, resisttess, warns, ** Depart! 
he parting hour ts near?” 


That welcome hour, supremely blest, 

Wiich vields the thi:sting soul to rest, 
In tend’rest mercy giv’n: 

Farewell! desponding doubts and fears 5 

For radiant o’er the vale of years, 

‘Mid stormy clouds the bow appears, 
The peacetul bow of heav'n! 

No more on life’s bewilder’d stage 

Shall mortal cares our thoughts engages 
Or mortal yoys INSpIre 5 

Th’ uplifted portals wide display 

A living blaze of cloudless day ; 

I mount, I rise, 1 soar away, 
And join ti’ eternal quire! 

CoTswoLpia. 


fea 





—_—— 


* Now KRedcliff, a church in Bristol ; itwas 
in the tower of this church that the celebrat- 
ed manuscripts were, by Chatterton, alleged 
to have been found, 
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BALLAD. 
By Mr. C. F. Wess. 


Yh luty, buy these budding flow’rs, 


Wit , 
fer fam sad, and wet, and weary,— 
I yather’d them ere break of day, 
“When all was lonely, still, and dreary ;— 
And long I’ve sought to sell them here, 
‘To purchase clothes, and food, anc dwelling, 
For Valour’s wretched orphan girls ~- 
Poorme, and my young sister Ellen! 
Ah! those who tread life’s thornless way, 
1 Fortune’s golden sunshine basking, 
May deem my wants require no aid, 
Because my lips are mute, unasking ; 
Yhev have no heart for woes like mine, 
Each word, each look ts cold—repelling, 
Yer once acrowd of flatt’rers fawn’d, 
And Fortane smil’d, on me and Ellen! 


Oh buy my flow’rs! they’re fair and fresh 
As mine and morning’s tears could keep 
them ; 
To-morrow’s sun will see them dead, 
And I shall scar@ly live to weep them! 
Yet this sweet bud, if nurs’d with care, 
Soon into fulness would be swelling ; 
And, nurtur’d by some gen’rous hand, 
So might my little sister Ellen! 


She's sleeping in the hollow tree, 
Her only home—its leaves her bedding ; 
And !’ve no food to carry there, 

To soothe the tears she will be shedding ! 
Oh that those mourners’ tears which fall— 
That bell which heavily is knelling— 
And that deep grave, were meant for me, 

And my poor little sister Ellen! 


When we in silence are laid down, 
In lite’s last, fearless, blessed sleeping, 
No tears will fall upon our grave, 
Saye those of pitying heav’n’s own weep- 
insti 
Unknown we’ve liv’d, unknown must die,— 
No tongue the mournful tale be telling, 
Cf two young, broken-hearted girls— 
Poor Mary and her sister Ellen! 


No one has bought of me to-day, 

And Night is now the town o’ershading, 
And I, like these poor drooping flow’rs, 

Unnoticed and unwept am fading ;— 
My soul is struggling to be free— 

It loarhes its wretched earthly dwelling ! 
My limbs refuse to bear their load-=- 

Oh God! protect lone, orphan Elfen! 





TRUE BEAUTY. 

What are all the charms of face 
Compara with dignity and grace ? 
(He frst possess’d, the last supreme, 
Acorn the subject of my theme. 
In her, extremes of black and white 
Combine to ravish human sight 3 
Where raven tresses softly lie 
( pon a neck of ivory: 
bees that which sun and moon inspire,— 
“icness the one, the other fire,— 
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From the fair temple of the skies, 
Blends in the lustre of her eyes ; 

Whose sombre, chasten'd, glance of light, 
Like that of gleaming orbs of night, 
O’er features prominent with sense 

The magic rays of thought dispense, 
Educing majesty serene, 

Resembling Nature’s ev’ning scene, 
And, like the precious gems of earth, 
No conimon glance descries their worth, 
With deeper insight as we gaze, 

Her beauty more unfolds its praise. 

But list we here, and say—enough— 
Of beauty’s pow’r the living proof ; 
Enough we see of seraph mould, 

And yet the half hath not been told: 
(An angel’s form—an angel’s face— 
Were hideous without virtue’s grace :) 
Peace, meekness, piety, and love— 

Pure emblems of the world above ! 

But when from this enshrouding clay 
rhe spirit wings its viewless way, 

Its entry makes in distant lands, 

And on its naked merit stancs,— 
Abash’d before one ray of light, 

It seeks the shades of endless night. 
‘Then why should aught entrance our eyes, 
In wistful thought or quick surprise, 

Of beauty—that from dust arose, 

And in the dust must soon repose, 
When Death, the spoiler, litts his hand, 
And shakes aloft his ruthless brand, 

If unallied to mental grace, 

Which Time's rude blast can ne’er deface ? 








a 


EPITAPH ON A SLUGGARD. 
Here, undisturb’d, rests SrerHes’s mortal 
frame ; 
This monument alone records his name. 
However strange, tis true, he was from birth 
A lifeless lump of animated earth : 
In idle apathy he spent his days, 
Alike indifferent to blame and praise ; 
To ev’ry sense, or joy, or grief unknown, 
He liv’d (disgrace to man) a perfect drone ; 
And now, unpitied, sleeps to wake no more: 
A loss that few can feel, and none deplore. 
Camden Town, S. 








iNES 
Inscrited on a Tablet surmounted ly a 
Sculptural Device emblematical of Net- 
son’s Dezth, at Sweet anns, the en- 
chanting Seat of A. Savite, Esa. M.P. 


Yes! ‘Triumph smiles, while gushing blood- 
drops ro]l— 

He gasps in glory as he yields his soul ! 

‘Thus Heay’n, in mercy to man’s griefs and 
fears, 

Still breathes a balm amid our bitterest tears; 

For lo! though crush’d by Death’s untisng 
rod, 

Yet Vict’ry wings his gallant soul to God ! 


Vor. V, it 
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Rouse, illustrating the whole country 
from Brussels to Waterloo; and with a 
map caretully laid down, pointing out 


the exact position of the diitcrent cor 


} 
and divisions of the Allied Armics. In 


] 
the biuist 


rical narrative, wine will be 

written by Mr. W. Meprorp under the 
micuion Of the highest authority, it 1s 
micnced nibine ail the Information 


oe 

hat cau be obraimed rom persons waod 
. aan ae nee 

were present In this memorable cugages 


ment or have since visited the spot, to- 


ecther with that which now hes scattered 


mommoberless torcen and PEnelish puute 


- 
cations, These matertals wil! he incor- 

ated imto one recular and © nuEerene 
narration; while all the oficial reports 
uly! s| ed Ly Liit All ts wil he thrown 
together into an Appendix, Ss) that this 
volume wall Supe rsede the HeECESSILY of 
baussesSithr any other metuc “if ot tRat 


' 4 py ri? 1. jt 
bipaurikeled Vvietory Pie werk wall be 
pu lolistye toa mouthiv parts, the first of 
“which is expected to app car on the Ist 
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Mir. Roprrarson Bucuanan, of Glas- 
vow, will speedily publish a work on the 


blistory and Construction of Steame 
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[fiustration of the Connexion between 
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or Jewish and heathen Autburs, parti- 
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Viiss Mary Axx SCHIMMELPEN- 

NINCK sbaS Nearly Fe MGV tor publication, 

Narrative of the Demolition of thie 


msteryo of Port Roval des Cham; 
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The plates will be engraved from 


tion. , 
views taken on the spot by an eminent 
artist, and include a view on a large 


scale of the battle of the 18th of June 
at the moment when the grand charge 
was made upon the whole of the French 
line. 

Mr. R. [iris has in the press Sketches 
in aon iers and Holland, in a series of 
letters, in one volume 4to. which will 
con os ise an Account of a Tour through 
the Low Countries shortly atter the Bat- 
tle of Waterloo, illustrated by 36 plates 
etchod by the author, and engraved io 
aquatint “by eminept artists. Among 
these will be tound representations of 
every remarkable spot about the field of 
views in the neighbourhood of 
Bruges, Gient, Brussels, Antwerp, An- 
sterdam, and other Dutch towns; and 
five coloured plates exbibiting specimens 
of costume, implements of husbandry, 
dilige: wagons, Ac. 

Mr. SuMNER’S Treatise on the Being 
and Attributes 


combat : 


ICES, 


of God, to which the 
premium of 4001. bequeathed by Mr. 
Burnett of Aberdeen was adjudged, will 
speedily be published in two 8vo. vo- 
lumes. The tirst relates chiefly to the 
historical evidenee of the Creation de- 


rived from the Liebrew records; and the 
second contaiis an inquiry inte ‘the prin- 
ciple of popu lation, its effects on hum: an 
society, and its consistency with the wis- 
dom and canine of the Creator. 

dr. Wennane, of Bristol, is preparing 
aw os on Pulmonary Consumption, 
which will be ready in the spring. 


The Rey. oe ALD Hlepen’s Bam p- 
ton Lectures will shortly appear in an 


ovo. Volume, 
Capt. Brown, of the Forfar 
las Nearly ready for pu thheation 
troduction to Conch logs 
Dr. REECE. distinguishe d tor his coune 
tenance of the Southcott im postu re, 
announced a monthly publicati Ono ou under 


Militia, 
an In- 


aS 


the ite of the Gazette of Hen ith, early 
upon tbe plan of the Gazelle ie Santé 
printed at Paris. 


Spee VV itl | Lé 


published an Histor- 
Account of the In- 
Gusition, abridved from the claborate 

Limboreh, and continued by 
extracts from subseq: lent writers; poli- 


ee fais oe 
Cal and VDeseriptive 


WOrk of 


teat reflexions on its revival in Spain ; 
etd an Llistorical Survey ot the Christian 
C ure h trom the earliest aces, 

Phe Rev. T. TF. Dippin, whose in- 
tended auto-da-fe of the fourth volume 


Cf tis Bibliotheca Spenceriana was an- 
‘uced in our last, has given notice 


{ this conflagration will not take 
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place, owing to the spirit of Mr. John 
Major, bookseller, of Smithfield, who 
bas purchased all the remaining copies. 

A lady has issued proposals for the 
publication of A View of the past and 
present State of the Isle of Man 

A Translation of the celebrated work 
of M.pe Prapr, entitled The Congress 
of Vienna, as in the press, 

Mer. We. Pareytes will publis sh in the 
course of the ensuing month, an Ele- 
mentary Introduction to the Knowledge 
of Mineralogy and of Minerals; imelud- 
ing some account of the places at which, 
and of the circumstances under which, 
Minerals are touad, and explanations of 
the terms commonly used in mineralogi- 

cal description. It will be comprized in 
1 duodecimo volume, and is des signed 
for the use of the student. 

A Treatise on Greyhounds, with Ob- 
servations on the Lreatment and Disore 
ders of thein, is in the press. 

Mr. Wa. Jounsrone Waite is pre- 
paring for publication Sketches of Cha- 
racter, consisting of 100 Portraits of 
Identical Living Subjcets, Eccentric in 
Person or Manners, calculated to illuse 
trate County History, and continue the 
twelith class of Granger Portraits; with 
Biographical Notices colleetcd from the 


Parties. The work will appear io num- 
be 1s, each contaiming six plates. 


ihe Rev. J. Epmonpson, author of a 
iekuane of Short Sermons on Important 
Subjects, has in ihe press, A Concise 
System of Sclf-Goverument on Scriptue 
ral and Rational Principles, in an Svo, 
volume. 


the Rev. W. Wirsen, ol St. Bees 
School, 1s preparing A School E dition oF 
Juvenal with knelish notes, and the 
Ob}. Cite aie passaves mitted. 


A History of the kingdom of Hano- 


aud ol the ] aml s 


ver, Brunswick, in 
aiamve dto. vomme, colaiiiebied with a- 
mop and many cnygravings, Is nearly 


ready oy publheation. 

Vie. f. Suecpeake will publish early 
1 Diseased Spine 
hi the Details 
of Cure, and Cases to 
rity -uccess. 
ventleman has in the press 
e third edition of his Essay on Distor- 
tion ot Lhe Legs and Fees ot Children 
and others; with an Apoend:x contain- 
SIXEYV (‘ases of Patients 


‘| WO Weeks and 


<a Treatise o 
Distorted ance wit 
Method 


Its rupert 


“torih F 


or anew 


j 


ihiustrate ADG 


Dive H4tbe 


Ing up weas ds of 
between the Ages 
emeini e Years. 

My. J. Nonris Brewer is prepanng 
for the press The History and Anuquities 
of the Abbey Church of St. Peter's, 
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with Biographical Notices 
or 


Westminster: 
of Eminent Persons counected with, 
interred in that Edifice. The work will 
be iHustrated by 50 engravings, cousist- 
ing of ground-plans, views external and 
internal, architectural details and remark- 
able monuments, executed by Messrs. J. 
and C. Pye, Woolnoth, Sandys, Byrne, 
Lewis, W. R. Smith, Hobson, and the 
Misses Byrne, from drawings by the 
projector Mr. J. P. NEace. It will be 
published in 40, of various sizes, in ten 
parts, each containing five 
letter-press and tive cngravings, and the 
first will be ready for delivery in the 
course of the summer. 

The Rev. Wa. Bryetry has nearly 
ready for publication, in 3 vols. 12mo. 
Usetul Knowledge ; or a familiar and 
explanatory Account of the various Pro- 
ductions, Miveral, Vegetable, and Ani- 
nee which are chiefly employed for the 
Use of Man. It is the vbject of this 
work, which will be illustrated by nume- 
rous Seures, and is intended both for re- 
ference and instruction, to comprise an 
account of the places whence, and the 
manure in which, the most mmportant 
artieles of life are precured; the various 
modes of preparing them for use; and 
the purposes to which they are applea- 
ble. A separate volume will be allotted 

to cach of the three kingdor ns. 

Mr. Joun WrvyLanD, jun, is preparing 
for the press, in an 8vo, volume, The 
Principle of Population as affected by 

Progress of Society, with a view to 
moral and political consequences. 

A work of very considerable interest 
is preparing for publigation, entitled 
Narrative of a Ten Years’ Residenee at 
the Court of Tripeli, trom the original 
correspondence in the possession of the 
faunly of the late Rrenmarn TuLty, esq. 


the Diitish Consul; comprising Authen- 
tic Memous and Anecdotes ot tie reien- 
ny Dashaw, bis Famoly, and various Per- 
sons of Distinction; an Account of the 
Domestic Manners of the Moors, Ara- 
b: ills, and Lurl s, Wc. Xe. This work 
Il formoone vol, indto.. and wall be em- 
bie ished with several ¢ oloured plates of 
sceperv and costume. 
Phe second edition of Mr. Cortie’s 
, ui ot Avtred having been out of print 
some years, a third edition (revised) 1s 
m the press, which will contam nume- 
rous Notes iiustrative of the Poem and 
a! iC Sane Bra 
Mir Jan ot Weil street, outher 
fa “ brea on whe Construction of 
Miotpes,” ls mt to put to press g 
work of Land Survoytng aud Topogra- 
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phy, founded on principles strictly scien- 
tific, and extensively applic able in all the 


various branches 
vevor’s business. 


of the practical Sur- 


Mr, Horace Twrss will shortly pubs | 
lish, A Complete Compendium ot the | 
Law on Parish Appeals, condensed inte ; 
one volume, asa manual tor the Quarter 7 
Sessions, and arranged for the facility of e 


reference under various heads. 


Baron De Brrencer will publish in | 


the course of the ensuing month a pam- 
phlet, under the title of The Noble 
Stock-Jobber, or Facts Unveiled, 
prove Lord Cochrane’s Athdavits; given 


in the ape of a simple narrative, mi- [7 


nutely detailiug every stage of the Au- 
thor’s intercourse with th 


was previously acquainted with, and 


deeply interested in, the events of tlie | 


2ist of February, 1814. 
Mr. Orme, of Bond-street, 


at the present momeut seem highly wor- 
thy of considerations He proposes the 
erection of 2 national 
sitory tor productions 
branches of the arts, 
propriety of making the building a wing 
to the new palace intended to be — 
on the site of St. James’s. The obst: 
cles to the execution of such a is 
In this country are certainly f arniichs ible: 
that the arts would derive extensive he- 
nefit from it cannot be — and 
the poliey of the measure has been suis 
ficrentivy demonstrated in ‘dee formation 
of that Museum which attracted so many 
strangers to the French capital. 

A Course of Lectures on the Elements 

Electrical Science will be delivered 
during the ensuing season at the Russell 
Institution, by Mr. Singer. ‘These lee- 
tures will include tie subjeets of galva- 
nism and electvo-chemistry, and are open 
to the public as well as to the members 
of the mstitution. 

Dr. Toousen hae observed that Six’s 
thermore ter 1s tO an ace:dent 
whic h, without proper acre ni 1 , is liable 
to affect the ace UP Les of iis indications. 
A small portion ef air is disengaged from 
the aleohol contaived in it, and this air 
getting into the tube, 1s found sometimes 
to merease to such a degree as to eccupy 
© making the results so 
‘Tins happens annually 


1) 


liable 


ou the scale, 
much too hivh. 


5 


at the first occurrence of trosty weather. 
Lo remedy this inconvenience, hold the 
instrnment near the fire, and cause the 
bubble to pass to and fro in the warm 
spirit, driving it if possible into the large 


to dis- ie 


Cochrane # 
family, and proving that cad Cochrane 


has given §= 
to the public some observations, which [7 
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tube; by which means it is gradually 
ere | and does not soon re-appear. 

Tbe following is given as a cure for 
chilblains before they are broken :— 
Wash the part affec ted in water as hot 
as you can well bear, and after drying 
with a clean cloth, rub it with spirits of 
hartshorn before the fire, keeping it 
warm afterwards. The best time is just 
be fore going to bed. 

A correspondent of the Gentleman's 
Muvazine furnishes the following strong 
fact in support of the generally-received 
idea that the neighbourhood of the bar- 
berry-tree is injurious Lo wheat :—“ The 
late Duke of Bediord, who never omit- 
tei] an Opportuity of bringing any agricul- 
tural quest tion to the test of experiment, 
hada hedge planted in equal pene with 
white-thorn, black-thern, boily, barberry, 
crab, and possibly some other shrubs 
which IL do not now recollect, with a 
view to ascertain their comperative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages in making a 
cood fence. The hedge had not becn 
planted many years before the field 
which it assisted to inclose was sown 
with wheat. Some time before the har- 
vest the tenant calicd upon me, (then 
residing at Woburn,) desiring I would 
witness the extraordinary effect which 
that part of the hedge (about fifteen or 
twenty yards, more or less) that was 
composed of barberry bushes had upon 
the wheat. Immediately adjoiming to 
the hedge, and for ten or fifteen 
vards from jt, the wheat was compietely 
Liighted, scarcely a single grain being 
to be found in any ear yrowing within 
that distance. Beyond tt a few “solitary 

grains might be met with, and their 
humber mereased exactly in the same 
proportion as the distance of the wheat 
from the hedge. Contiguous to the lat- 
ter the straw was extremely black ; and 
rn blackness gradually diminished as 

the wheat was farther removed from the 
niiignant influence of the barberry. The 
blight extended in a semicircular direc- 
tion from the hedge, nearly across the 
fieid, ull the discolouration insensibly 
dicd away.” 

Atthe ordinary meeting of the Society 
or Anrs on Wedne sday, 20th December, 
lic Secretary officially announced the 
demise their noble President the 
Hoke of Nortolk; upon which a metion 
Was made, and unanimously agreed to, 
that the meeting should be ad) journed 
muimnediately after the reading “of the 
minutes, as a token of neapert towards 
the illustrious deceased, Wi ho, fora pee 
riod of upwards of twenty years, bad 


of 
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presided over the society with that dige 
nified impartiality and atfability which 
so peculiarly distinguished his public 
conduct, and which ‘will not readily be 
erased from the memory of those who 
witnessed his conduct in the chair, either 
on the day of the public distribution of 
the premiums of the society, or at the 
anniversary dinners,#-on both which ocs 
casions he never failed to evince the 
zealous coucern he took in promoting 
the best interests of the society.—At the 
following me “e- r of the society on Wed- 
nesday, 10th , January, (Mr. W. Tooke 
being in the cl air,) en the motion of the 
Ilen, W ashington Shirley, Lf R. Hf. the 
Duke of Sussex was nominated for the 
vacant office of President, the oe 
for which was fixed for Thursday, Feb. 

when it is expected his Roval ae 
will be unanimously elected, no other 
person having as yet been put in nomi- 
nation; nor indeed can it be expected 
that any competition can take place, as 
H. R. HH. the Duke of Kent, who is also 
a member oi the society, had, in conse- 
quence of the multiplicity of bis osher 
public engagements, declined the offer 
of a prior nomination in favour of his 
royal brother. Independent of his illus- 
trious rank, there is no person in the 
kingdom better calculated tor the otlice 
than H.R... the Duke of Sussex: under 
whose auspices the society may with 
confidence look forward to an extended 
sphere of public usefulness, which, as it 
was the sole foundation of their institu- 
tion, is the only end and aim of their 
exertions, The Duke of Sussex did pree 
side last year (in co: sequence of the in- 
disposition of the Duke of Norfolk, and 


at his request) at the distributon and at 
the dinner; it is unnecessary to add that 
his Royal Highness on bot! occasions 


displaved that graceful heniEnity which 
is the hereditary and Characteristic attri- 
bute of the offspring of our beloved 
sovercign.—It is a singular coincidence 
that on the eve of the unexpected elec- 
tion of so distinguished a jrvesident, the 
ereat room and model room of the sn- 
ciety had unde: rone a thorough reps aur 3 : 
the sky- light of the tormer was altered 
in order to throw a more favourable 
Jieht on » th e lomortal cartoons of Barry, 
which ane aiso been cleaned and var- 
dee > society are rurther indebted 
tO miu! amenes of Mr. Blades for 
four magninecent bronze lamps in the 
great room, and to Mr. Brooks for one 
exquisitely imitated irom an antique found 
HY Herculaneum, i r ithe antieroom. J 
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T ‘ e ietter arrived too Inte to 
lan nr orminal Commuii- 
( Wi the to.dowinege correction of 
<i ; our last number, wv 
we chy from a provincial pape 
Pi f your dast number, f 
eC i «a statement respecting the 
( very of an insect ot the bectl spe~ 
cies int t of a cherry-tree, by a 
Nir. J _ eZ i, of Carh IC, as he Was 
Swi tacross. I beg to intorm vou, 
; rpocular demonstration, that some ot 
t paruicujars im vour potice of the cir- 
ecautastanes re incorrectly described : 
} 11) { fiisl 1] ce. the msect was not 


, > 22 2 
found ap the ** deart ol the wood, but 


surtace : and, m the se- 
cond place, it ts too much to assert that 
munication between 


»outside ot the wood and the cay ty,’ 


asavery shioht examipatian of the Speci- 
mewn Wii SETVE Stew that there now 
is and probably Hi WAVS Was, a small 
Orihne rpoertioralioi More t | an SULILCIent 
t eansect with ar. In con- 
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to guard your readers against the incor- 
rectness of the original information, to 
enlarging upon the subject 


Th s 1s less 


tive recollection. the ne- 
the present occasion, as the 
Whole may be seen by the curious upon 
application to the secretary of the insti- 
tution just mentioned, T. J.P 'ETTIGREW, 


lusq. b lt-court, 2 leet-stre¢ ti" 


Cessalry on 


FRANCE. 

The reign of po'itical pamphlets mn this 
country is not vet over, but it seems te 
be deawing towards aclose. It its pro- 
hable at least, that when this session of 
the two chambers 1S finished the public 
willreturn to that fondness tor literature 
from which it bas been long estransved. 

veral pampliets bave appeared against 
the Reports of Fouche, the Statement 
of the Conduct otf Carnot, and the 
“neech of Lanjuinais; there is even a 
‘lemoir, which protesses to be by 
against bouché, whois no 

neer feared. Lastly, the trial of Mar- 
shal Nev has given birth to adozen pub- 
jications, most of which were by his 
friends who strove to prove that he had 
never in alt his life betrayed his country. 
A refutation of these vindications serves 
to them. The whoie 
ofthe nraceedinys is how published 12 
two Svo. volumes Guonaparte still em-= 
ploys thie ens of many writers; but so 
much bas alre ady becn written concern- 
ing him that the subject bETINs CO be ex- 
hausted, A Captain Revel is complain- 
iny before the tribunals that Buen: aparte 
and Murat seduced his wite, said that 
Madame Campan, who was at the head 
ot the great institution for educating the 


nelishiman 
} 


ponee 


as ac uUnterpo ise 


datgtters of members of the Legion of 
Licnour, leat them all the assistance in 
her power, Phe poor husband was 
turownh nto Prisou, while his powerful 
PIV als | sur) o his Cony 2! PICHTS 5 and 
’ t snow put ed a tole ‘rab ly SCane 
Galuus men on this atfoir. Several 
s live exercised them ingenuity 

t ter of the Puke of Welling. 


nto Lord Castlereagh, respecting the 
rosuitutieu of tie woiks of art. The 
y etl s ist mm or this act 
fautherints a violation of t capitu- 
ise i Thit \ Cit WW Tet Ma! wht ab d 
1 o that che, ouebt to have | 


o¢een pefre 
their muscum, because 
ved the fice access to and enjoy- 


ne of it te GOUd¥, CO poy as 
Ve some of them even 
Lit t pl io prove (oat ny pieninnn 


beremoved. This 
bowever called forth one 


Or art iJhRt pmever to 
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rood work by the learned Quatremere 
E (Ju: Li ‘Vv on the eh te ral influence ot pr )- 


: ictions of the arts. | 
The stay of the Allies at Paris has 


yer rise to two colleetions executed 


na 8 Cs ste rable eleg mce. Lhe Ove IS 
qa Collection of the Military Uniforms of 
rhe Allied Powers, in 46 parts, Co whichis 
“Nc lan Lfistoricat aud Statistical \c- 
vount of the Armed Force of each Na- 
tion: the first part has just appeared, 


he other is a Collection of cancatured 
Dresses, designed by Vernet, who enjoys 
a high reputati on inthis line. ‘Plis col- 
lection, enriched with ane xpi aaation 1 
rhe manuer Of Lichtenberg’s Comments 
my Hogarth’s prints, wul be annually aug- 
mented with a new part, The text to 
yoth these works is by M. Deprrne. 


Lo ju de from th eluxur \ of the spleadicd 


works with « ravings now publishing at 


ehyel 
; ar ls, it WOU } 


t 


i ‘rance had twice ull. ‘red the ri Wag Cs Ui 


war. Pne booksellers indeed assert that 
most of tae Copics Of tiese expensive 
Works are pure hased iny forel: gpnors: but 
Peench govermmeat generally sub- 
scribes tor aoe 10 to 25 copies. Tn this 
nuubeare the Liliacees of M. Redoute, 
ef wich 75 uumbers have already ap- 
peare ie alia which \\ a4 be followe d by a 
simular Work, but not so extensive on the 


Roses; the Musée des Antiques, by M. 


ae who has discovered the art of 


epresenting sculpture upon paper with 
exira rad iy t tit ith . Le IH ITE Medicale, 
from the drawings f Turpin, the originals 
ofwhich were purchased by the Eimpe- 
ror of Austela during bis last residence 
at Paris; the Vues, Usages et Costumes 


veda Russie, by Damame Desmartrais, 
which is to form ten folio parts; the 
by. ns de UI in ndosi: an, with Explana- 
TiOlis b i. Lanelées; the Fiore Pui Puste 
ike, iacwise trom. desigas- by- Puepin ; 
the clrires Fruitiers, by Duh: mel, ut 


seh : ] q 5 . x ° 
which Sd. de la Chaussée ts publishing a a 


hew edition with spiendid engravings, 


exh binug with admirable correctness all 
the fruits of this esse 

Sone novels have been translated from 
the Enelis and Geri: 1n3 but upon the 
Whole fewer translations are published 
Imarance than in other couatries. This 
Ss Hota bad sign for French literature. 
Mr, Ceravcrurp, an Englishman, has 
pa’ i da Course of French Literature, 


vi 


Mo vOumnes Svo. The author is neta 


'« 

Lah , Whom he frequently copies and 
. ’ Cc 

ometines criticizes; yet his work isa 


zoud compuation, and if we had not 
“aharbe’s exceilent performance, that of 
- Craulurd would be considered a 


never be Suppose { that 
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very goodone. Atany rate it is a use- 
ful manual, especially tor youth, 

A tew scholars have m tt been afraid 
to publish the feuit of them researcies 


wae so any Works OF Cemporary tie 
ne Poev arenot much read, buc at 
er those who de road the:n are mostly 


persous capatne Ot 4 sprectathog thei, 
M. Muancion bas pubushed a new edition 


ot hls Minerale: ie fionierique, ‘Lhe 


same writer is preparing a description of 


a tomb dise VEE Ai & uloOsa in the kine 
dom of Naples, and ot the painted vas 's 
which it contained. This wok, 1a large 
folio, will be accompanied with 18 ri 
and vienettes. Phe subjects found 
this tomb relate to the heroic history 
and to the mysteries. MM. Millin consi- 
ders the paintings of the vases as the 
finest of the kind that have yet been met 
with. I have scen some of the plates, 
and can athrm that they will be thoughe 
extremely curious. M. Millin has : tlso 
published a Dissertation on the Jlar- 
‘estival of the Goose 
ME. de Miourern bas chosen for the sub- 
ject ofa learned memoir the text of the 
oaths taken at Strasburg in 842 by Louis 
the German, Charlies the Bald and their 
armies, ehich have alwavs been regarded 
as a valuable relic of the languave of 
the Oth century. Untortunately out of 
about forty scholars who have published 
and commented upon the text, there is 
not one that has transcribed it correctly. 
This consideration has induced M. Mour- 
cin to publish it verbuily with a fae 
simule oS he manusery N i 
1 the Ri. val Ly beat V5 and to Abnex tot 
a very detailed grammatical explana- 
tion, 

[ Pius far oar Paris correspondent. ] 

At the aunisersary meeting of ( 


4 / 
itiddes, or the 


ie 


Class of the Mithematical and Physical 
Sciences of the Roval Institute of France, 
on the Sth of January, 1816, the foliow- 
lng papers were read :— 

1. Account of the Life and Works of M, 
Levesque, by the Chevalicr Detamaers, 
secretary. 

2, Considerations on the Volcanoes of 
Auvergne, by Baron Ramon», 

3. Account of the Life and Works of M, 
Oxivier, by Chevalier Cuvien, secretary. 

4. Results of the Treatment of the Insane 
in 1812, 1818,and1814. By M.Pine.. 

The class which last year was obliged 
to withdraw the seed a siion on the 
subject of the distribution of electricity 
over the surface of conducting bodies, 
determined to substitute for it ; another 
which should leave a greater latitude to 
competitors. It accordingly announced 
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plication of the mathematical analysis to 
24 in natural philosophy, or to 
the | xperiments in general physics 
communicated to at before the Ist of 


$15 and which should not have 
betore Ist of October, 
ter hearing the report of the 

appointed to examine thc 
papers sent for this competition, Like 
C iass avi ec dto divide this prize between 
Mir. Ser seck and Dr. Beiwsirr. 

Mr. SEEb 
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then quickly 
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Cc led, prod ice Feguiar fre we's of dii- 
ferent colours, when placed between piles 
of vlass, or between reflecting mirrors 
coubined according to the method of 
Mai is ar also tound that the fy ‘ures 
produced in and the same piece are 
frequently different when the form of 
itis changed. Mr. Seebeck published 


lis discovery in Schwei 
Natural Philosophy in 1815 aud 181 
he has shown that these pliwnomena te. 
pend on thes apidity of the refrigeration, 
so that by able beatings and cool- 
ngs we nay vlye to or take from vlass 
the property of producing colours. — 
Dr. Brewster, as we have seen ina 
preceding page, obtamed the Cople y 
gold medal ot re e Royal Socie ty of Lone 
don, for his valuable communications to 
the Pi hicul Transactions, ilis pa- 
pers in that collection were comprised 
within the limits of the present compe- 
tition, tor which he sent several others 
Im manuscript. Muportant 
there 
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; Lovis Caveny, engineer of bridges 
¢ ite roads; and M. Lak ande’ s medal for 
the most interesting observation, Or mosg 
useful memoir in astronomy, was de- 
creed to M. MatTuree, astronomer at the 
Royal Obser vatory at Paris, for a Me- 

| iow a long series ot obser- 
vations of great importance fol their pre- 
tor the manner in which they are 
the consequences de. 


"y)? 
rida.’ il, e 


moir Cc 


Cis.on, 


calculated, and tor 


ducible trom them. 
A late number of the Journal des De- 


hats has warmly claimed tor France the 
honour of the invention of steam-boats, 
in opposit. om to the Americans, who 
ascribe it to the late Mr. Fultoa, an Eng- 
jishman, naturalised in the Umted States, 


and whose ingenuity during the iast 
years of his life, was directed to the 


disc: overy of a method of destroyig the 
navy of his nm uve Country These pi : 
tensions the French editor: att: icks mn tl 
following statement :—* In 478 a 
Marquis De Jocrrroy had apphed the 
Ssteain engie to the construction of 
vessels for the navigation of the rivers of 
France, and obtained, upon the exposi- 
tion of his p!sn, the promise of an exclu- 
sive priviilese. He repaire d in conse- 
quence to “a where he built a steam 
boat 140 feet long. During the suaimer 
of 1763 he made several experiments by 
going up the Saone from Lyons to the 
Isle of St. Barbe. Their success was 
certihed by a report signed by 1 great 
number of witnesses, and the year follew- 
inv by that oftwo distinguished members 
of the Academy ot Sciences. Tie events 
of the Revolution which broke out a few 
years afterwards prevented M. de Joul- 
froy trom prosecuting this undertaking 
and reaping any advantage from it. On 
his rcturn to France after a long exile ia 
1605, Le learned from the newspapers 
that M. Deblauc, an artist of Trevoux, 
had obtained a patent for the construc- 
tion of a sieam-boat, buiit a? froin 
such information as he could pick up ree 
lative to the experiments of the Margu:s. 
Phe flatter appealed to the government, 
Which was then too much occupied with 
public business to attend to that of ind.- 
Meanwhile Futton, wiio had 
sume information, and wus 


victuals. 

vaincd the 
inakig similar eRperenens near the Isie 
des Cygnes, alurmed M. Deblane, who 
knew that be had much more to fear froin 
the iiluence of an Anglo-American than 
from that of au emigrant. He alleged 
his patent right, at which Fulton ouly 
scoffed, saying ‘that priority was a mdi 
culous question between them, as it 
belunged to the auth 
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at Lyons. He added, however, that his 
essay$ would not affect France, as he had 
no intention to set up 2 practical compe- 
tition upon the rivers of that country, 
but suould soon return to America, which 
he actually did. So much ts very certain 
that the Marquis de Jouiiroy 1s enutled to 
the bonour of this discovery; that Mr. 
Fulton co ved it as exactly as he could ; 
schatthe former has been improving it by 
the continual application of 35 years ; 
that he has now brought it to such an 
extreme degree of simplicity and eco- 
nomy as 1s most desirable in the mecha- 
nical arts, and that if it were possible to 
dispute his claim to the mvention, he 
would still possess the immense advan- 
trace over all his competitors of dog 
more than they can and with less ex- 
pease.” Notwithstanding these positive 
assertions of the Paris editor, it will be 
seen in the forthcoming work of Mr. Ro- 
BERTSON HUCHANAN, announced in a 
preceding page, that the honour of the 
imvention in questton belongs to Eng- 
land, where the first steam-boat was 
actually built ia the early part of the last 
century, . 
ITALY. 

M. Ancrro Maso, one of the keepers 
of the Ambrosian library at Milan, pro- 
ceeds with exploring the treasures of that 
valuable collection. He has recently 
issued a prospeetus, announcing the pub- 
lication of some fragments of a very an- 
cient and beautiful Greek Ms. of the 
[liad discovered there. This MS. re- 
markable for its large size and elegance, 
and adorued with paintings of subj cts 
in the poem, having probably fallen into 
the hands of a person mcapable of ap- 
Preclaung its value, has been cut in 
pieces so a8 to preserve several pictures. 
Vhus the only part of the manusscript 
preserved is that which happenedto be 
at the back of these pictures, to the num- 
ver of 58, containing ultogether about 
SU0 verses. Asthe subjects of the paint- 
‘ags were left obscure by the destruction 
ofthe intervening matter, Greek notes 
intended to explain them have been 
Writte on the silk paper with which the 
Lacks were covered, and also inscrip- 
“ous under the pictures themselves. The 
fatter, though not iree from the defects 
With which other ancient performances 
of this kind are reproached, are in gene- 
ral credira))/e to the artist by whom they 
were exconici. Their chief merit, how- 
ever, Consists in the fidelity with which 
they represent the manners and usages 
of antiqaity. These pictures will be co- 
pied with the greatest accuracy by Mr, 
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Discovery of curious Fragments of Homer. o7 


F, A. Scott, a distinguished artist, who 
has been already engaged eighteen 
months upon the work for the purpose 
of accompanying the fragments of the 
poem preserved with them. M. Maja, 
who has no hesitation in referring the 
origin of this work to the 4th or 5th cen- 
tury of the Christian zra, describes the 
writing as being in capital letters of 
yreat beauty; the words follow each 
other without intervals, in the ancien& 
manner; originally also they were with- 
out accents and points: such of these. 
marks i= are to be found, being by a late 
hand, which is proved hy the colour of 
the ink and the coarseness of the stroke. 
No piece of penmanship of equal beauty 
has yet been discovered either in the 
Mss. of Herculaneum, or in those re 
cords of the 4th and 5th centuries which 
contain fragments of Greek, or in any of 
the most ancient MSS. in the Ambrosian 
library. The text has been found upon 
collation to agree in general with that of 
Aristarchus ; but sometimes it gives the 
reading of Zenodotus.  Gesides these 
valuable fragments the Ambrosian bi- 
brarv possesses a large collection of 
MSs. of Homer, on parchment, suk, or 
linen, apparently belonging to the 12th 
or 13th century, and contaming many 
inedited notes and readings which M. 
Majo intends also to publish. The work 
announced will theretore consist of Pre- 
liminary Remarks on the antiquity and 
beauty of the pictures and MS., on the 
merits of the fragments of the text, and 
on other MSS, of Homer in the Ambro- 
sian library. The 58 pictures and ex- 
planations will follow, together with the 
fragments of the poem, one of which will 
be engraved to present a fac-simile of the 
MS.: the others will be printed in capi- 
tals resembling the onginal as nearly as 
possible. Each fragment will be ace 
companied with critical annotations: 
and at the end will be given select read- 
ings, unpublished scholia, paraphrases 
and explanations furnished by the other 
MSS. of Homer menuoned above, 
GERMANY. 

The communication between England 
and the continent having ull lately been, 
for a long series of years, interrupted, 
it has happened that many eminent and 
highly interesting works of science and 
literature, published in Germany, have 
been hitherto unseen and unknown even 
by name in this country. Among these 
there is one of peculiar interest to Eng- 
land, which well deserves to be in every 
publie library and in the hands of every 
civil and military engineer in the country. 
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It is intituled: Theoretisch practische 
Wasserbaukunst ; that is Hydraulic Ar- 
chitecture, theoretical and practical, by 
Chevalier von Wiebeking, Director, 
Privy Counsellor to the King of Bavaria 


and General of the Department of 


Bridges and Roads in Bavaria. Iv 3 
vols. 4to. with 146 folio plates. The 
celebrated author, esteemed the best 
practical engineer throuxhout Germany, 
takes a view of the whole of Hydraulic 
Architecture under the following divi- 
sions :—1. Art of conducting rivers. 2. 
Art of securing Sea-coasts. 3. Construc- 
tion and preservation of Sea Dykes. 4. 
Construcuon of Harbours, containing a 
complete description of all the great 
harbours in Europe. 5. Art of Draim- 
inu. 6. Machines used in the construc- 
tion of works of Engineering. 7. Con- 
strucuon of Locks and Werrs, 8. Ca- 
nals, and art of improving Inland Navi- 
gation. 9. Artificial Inundations for the 
Detence of Fortresses. 10. Constvuc- 
tion of Bridges, containing a detailed de- 
scription of Bridges with Arches of 
Wood, invented by the Author. 11. 
Construction of Artificial Roads and 
Highways. This work, truly unique in 
its kind, treats on all these subjects in 
the fullest and clearest manner, and 
proves the author to be a man of consi- 
derable attainments in science, us well 
as of great practical experience ; and his 
arguments and statements are supported 
aud explained by well-chosen examples, 
taken from the great works executed by 
himself, or other eminent engineers on 
the conunent, It contains, likewise, a 


Chev. Wiebeking on Hydraulic Architecture. 





very complete account of the embank- 
ments and sea-dykes in Holland, with 
ingenious proposals for their improve- 
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ment, as well as descriptions of almost — 


all the great works of engineering in 


Germany, France Holland and Italy, - 


countries which the author has visited 
several times, for the purpose of giving 
to the pubhic the most complete account 
of the present state of the art of engi- 
neering, as practised on the continent, 


As plans and elevations of every great _ 
work are included in the plates, the | 


whole is calculated to be of use and in- 
terest even to those who are strangers 
to the German language. But the most 
interesting and novel part of this work 
is the satisfactory and minute descrip- 
tion therein given of bridges constructed 
with arches of timber of a very consi- 
derable span, upon a principle invented 
by the author. Among the plans of 
many bridges thus constructed, with the 
most coinplete success, is that of Bam- 
berg, having an arch of wood of 220 feet 
span, ‘There is also a plan of a bridge 
ofa still greater span, nearly 300 feet, 
proposed to be erected over the rapid 
river Isar, at Munich. 


Bavaria, many bridges with arches of 


wood, which are only rivalled by those of | — 


cast iron erected in England. A state- 


ment of this meritorious and important | ~ 


invention has been published in French, 
in a separate volume,* by which it is 
rendered more accessible to the English 
reader. 





REVIEW AND REGISTER OF THE FINE ARTS, 





** L'onore conferito da Graudi a bravi Artisti da vita e vigore alle Belle Arti; come i! 
poco incoragimento, ¢ le critiche severe, e poco discrete, le fanno languire.”” 
Condivi, Vita di Michel Angiolo Buonarotti. 





Miss O’Nerr. in the Character of Bel- 
videra. Painted by Antuurn Wm. 
Devis; engraved by Henry Meyer; 
publrshed Jan. 1, 1816, by Messrs. 
Boyprii and Co.,, Cheapside, and de- 
dicated by permission to H. R. H. ihe 
Princess Charlotte of Vales. 

Mr. Drvie’s picture, from whieh this 
excelicnt mezzounto has been engraved, 
formed a prominent feature in the last 
exhibition or the Society of Painters in 


wet Rlle ete 
Oil an iW irer Colours at Spring Gardens, 
and was noticea as such in our magazine 


for June last, vol. iv. p. 455. This ad- 
mirable actress is represented in that in- 





teresting passage of Venice Preserved 
where Belvidera finds herself in the house 
of Aqualina the Greek courtezan, and 
exclaims at the sight of the well-known 
gens— 
“© Vm sacrific’d! 
shame! 

Of the picture we need add nothing to 


I'm sold—betray’d to 





* Traite concernant une partie essentielle 
de la Science de construire les Ponts, avec 
une Description de la nouvelle Methode 
economique de construire les Ponts a Arches 
de Charpente. Dar C. F. de Wiebeking, &c. 
avet 17 planches. Munich, 1910, 4to. Jes 
planches, gr, fol, | 
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our farmer remarks; nor of the engrav- 
ing say more than that Mr. Meyer has 
done the painter ample justice, and has 

roduced a print that will rank among 
the best productions of its class. 

We are requested to state that Mr. 
Georce Matte, the mezzotinto engra- 
ver, feels it his duty to apologize to the 
subscribers to his engraving of Miss 
O'Neil in the Character of Juliet, from 
the picture by GrorGE Dawe, Esq. R.A. 
for not being able to complete it by the 
time promised in his prospectus: but 
being anxious to finish it to the utmost 
of his ability, he begs their indulgence 
till the end of February, when the im- 
pressions will positively be ready for de- 
livery. An unfinished proof may be seen 
at Mr. Dawe’s, 22, Newman-street. 

ROYAL ACADEMY. 

We hasten to redeem the promise 
made in our last, of giving a concise 
epitome of the lectures on anatomy given 
in the Royal Academy by AntTHOoNy 
CARLISLE, esq. professor of anatomy. 

This course varying, as we have before 
observed, from all the learned professor’s 
preceding ones, was studiously adapted 
to the refined pursuits of his auditors, 
and to the public sentiments of a moral 
people. He took occasion, in his first, 
to defend the deserving part of his ana- 
tomical brethren from the odium which 
indecent exhibitions and cruel experi- 
ments ought always to create; he even 
ventured to reprobate in strong terms 
the horrid tortures which some inodern 
physiologists practise, and a distinguished 
society make public, by stating that the 
most part of such cruelties were unavail- 
ing repetitions of former printed expe- 
riments and indecisive results, because 
of the confusion which pain induces 
among all the anlmal functions. His 
applications of the subject of his lec- 
tures to the fine arts were delicately 
touched, and the proper details were 
deferred to the private schools of the 
Academy, where alone the student may 
hope to learn the rudiments of the hu- 
man figure from its mechanical analysis, 
and the geometrical laws which govern 
all its motions, actions, and expressions. 

The third lecture commenced with a 
view of all the general component parts 
of the human fabric, and which the 
professor classed under the two leading 
divisions of animated and inanimate sub- 
stances, The latter, such as the nails, 
the hair, the scarf skin, the earth of the 
teeth and bones, and probably to a great 
extent many other parts, are devoid of 
iervOus Connexions, and of vascular tex- 


Mr. Carlisle's Lectures at the Royal Academy. 
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ture. These were beautifully illustrated 
as the beneficent evidences of an all-wise 
and good Creator, who has mingled sen- 
sitive with imorgapic parts, to carry on 
the motions and actions of a living ma- 
chine, without its consciousuess of the 
means; and has so ordered its construc- 
tion that the government of sensitive 
organs is not distinguished by the ordi- 
nary workings of the internal parts. He 
compared the optical organs to the 
watch-towers of intelligence tur the day; 
the ears to the informants of the nightly 
evidences; the nose to the test-office for 
the savours and vapours of wholesome 
and unwholesume viands; the palate and 
tongue to the out-guards of the stomach 
and all the rest of the restorative organs, 
and by whose tact the raw materials for 
the growth and replenishment of the body 
are to be either admitted or rejected. 
Mr. C. then proceeded to mark out the 
applications of anatowy by observing, 
that the anatomical elucidations of the 
human figure should be confined to the 
male sex in its corporeal vigour, and, 
where the historical character demanded, 
personal prowess,—not to the infant 
state, because at that age the muscles 
and bones are concealed by a contour 
of fat; nor to the female, because the ~ 
beautiful rotundity of her form, and the 
gentler exertions of her sex, forbid the 
display of such mechanical emblems. 
Even the growing forms of both sexes 
are possessed of very little evidence of 
bones and muscles; whilst in old age 
both men and women obtrude the shades 
of the skeleton, and, losing the plump- 
ness of flesh, the two sexes approximate 
again, and present the warnings of ap- 
proaching fate, “ the phantasmagoria of 
death.” 

The fourth lecture was introductory to 
the muscles, when it became needful to 
explain more especially the texture, 
structure, and physical history of those 
instruments of motion. They were di- 
vided into tho-e which obey the dictates 
of the will, and are hence called volun- 
tary, aud others which move without 
consciousiess, and are bence termed in- 
voluntary. Their powers or forces were 
represented to be bey: nd those of all 
mechanical contrivances, and to combine 
a strength of cohesion in their parts far 
superior to all inanimate textures. 

The fifth lecture was occupied in dis- 
playing the muscles of ‘he plaster-casts 
and their attachments to the skeleton, 
together with several new and pvcinted 
remarks upon physiognomy. The sixth 
and last lecture carried on the demon- 








00 


stration of the muscles, and was followed 
by a general represeatation of the osseous 
aod muscular evidences on the living 
figure. ‘The professor then conciuded in 
nearly the following words >—* Through- 
out the animal creation the same vonerad 
system of avuatomical structure and of 
physical composition prevails. It 1s true, 
that between the extremes of animal nha- 
tare there appears to be very litth: re- 
semblance. Between the er ature who 
builds and equips a ship to float round 
the endless ocean with mathematical 
precision, and the poor worm under his 
feet, there is no apparent analogy—but 
¢his is an arrogant assumption, The 
same necessity tor food, the same mode 
of applying it tothe growth and mainte- 
nance of the body, the same inexorabie 
dependance on physical causes, the sare 
order of succession, the same uncertain 
tenure of life, (ie same certain mortality, 
link them tocether as contemporary 
branches of the great family of mature. 
Still closer reseo.blances subject the ant- 
mal world to the same gross and visible 
rules which are to suide the artist 10 
poortraying their outward character ; 
but in prosecution of those needtul en- 
quiries into the concealed mysteries of 
our animal fabric, T hope the young gen- 
tlemen of the Academy will never forget 
the silent decorum which belongs to this 
humiliating (may L not say sacred ?) sub- 
ject. Let tiem follow their great. clas- 
sical predecessors, and carefully avoid 
its useless obtrusion before the vulgar, 
lest by a disgusting profanation they turn 
one of the sources of the createst retine- 
ment into a course and filthy exposure of 
our weakness and our infirmity. Let 
anatomy be cultivated as an anxiliary 
scienc:, and let it be esteemed and em- 
ploved as the key to the concealed re- 
cipes of ou corporeal frame, an index to 
che mind, for directing its efforts to great 
but obscure truths.” . 

On Monday the Sth January Mr. Tur- 
NER, the professor ot perspective, com- 
merced his course ot leetures in the 
Royal Academy, and has continued them 


Mr. Turner's Lectures at the Royal Academy: 
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onthe subsequent Mondays. He began 
with a suitable introduction on the im- 
portance of this elemeutarv branch of 
the fine arts to every description of ar- 
tists, and elucidated his subject with a 
uniiber of excellent diagrams, But ex- 
cellent as are Mr. Turner’s lectures, in 
other respects there 1s an embarrassment 
in his manner, approachine almost to 
unintelligibii:ty, and a vulgarity of pro- 
nunciation astonishing in an artist of bis 
rank and respectability  ‘Jathematies, 
he perpetually calls ‘ miihematics,” 
spheroids, * spearides,” and ** having,” 
* towaards,” and such lke examples of 
vitiated cacophony are perpetually at 
war with his excellencies. He told the 
students that a building net a eentury 
old was erected by Inigo Jones; talked 
ot “elliptical circles 3” calle the semi- 
elliptical windows of the lecture-room 
semi-circular, and so torth.—Mr. Tur- 
NER should not, in lectures so circum- 
scribed as perspective, dabble in eriti- 
cism; he is too great a master in his own 
art to require eminence im polite litera- 
ture, but would counter a more essential 
service on bis pupils and on bis country, 
would be begin with the 4 BC of per- 
spective; tell them how ty find their ho- 
nzontal line, their points of distance, 
sight, and inc.dence ; how to place ob- 
jects of various sorts in correct angular 
and parallel perspective, leading them 
wraduatly on through linear to solid and 
aerial perspective, and shew them by 
what means he accomplislied ti.ose excel- 
lent architectural drawings thsi embel- 
lish his youthful naine, and how he per- 
forms those wonders in wrt that dignity 
his present; and leaving criticism and 
metaphysics to those who understand 
them better, TEACH HIS PUPILS PE RSPEC- 
TIVE. 

Mr. Fusexy’s lectures on painting, 
which commefhced on Thursday the 11th 
January. shall be noticed :m our next, 
together with several announcements 
that reached us too late tor our present 
number. 
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Samite materiam vestris qui scribitis aquam viribus.—Hor, 
—————- Male si mandata loqueris, 


Aut dormitabo, aut ridebo, = Ibid, 





Drvury-tane TPuratre.—Othello has 
been periurined bere to introduce in 
Desdemona, a new actress (Mrs. Barnes) 
who had previously played Juliet. As it 
is not pleasant to find fault, especially 


~— ees 


where there is no prospect of doing good 
by it, we shail say nothing for the pre- 
sent on the acting of this lady, 

Mr. Kean has not appeared, since our 
last, in the parts we intended to have no- 
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iced this month (Bajazet and the Duke 
Arana) 3 and as we wish to say sone- 
thing, as occasion offers, on each of lus 
per ‘ormvances, we shail take this Oppor- 
tunity of speaking of his Othello: first, 
eeliaed: endeavouring to remove an 
error which appears to exist as to the 
vetsonnl qual.fications required in a re- 
present ative of the Moor. From = the 
davs o} Garrick to the present time, the 
name of Othello has conjured up a being 
endowed with every thing that is poble in 
feature, every thing that is graceful in 
demeanour, every thing thatis grand ane 
dignified in person ; 1m short, bating bis 
colour, * he looks an angel and he moves 
a god.” What triumph would Shak- 
speare have achieved for his favourite 
passion in making his Desdemona love 
such a being ?—Shakspeare had a loftier 
rie in view. He delvhted to honour 
the female character; and was it ever, 
before or since, so nghly howoured as in 
hisown * esdemona >— Did fiction—even 
the fiction of Shakspeare irtself,—ever 
embody a more per‘ect being ?—the per- 
fection however of nature, not of art. 
Admitting (hen the face and person of 
Mr. Keanu to be dh ficient in dignity, he 
is not thereby disqualified, im the sheht- 
est degree, as a represencative of Shih- 
speare’s Othello. The fauits in his per- 
formance of that character—(we like to 
get rid of them first that we NAY alter- 
wards dwell with unmingled dehght on 
its beauties) —the faults are a slight tinc- 
ture of mock-heroic in what is called the 
level-speaking of the part; (a fault, by 
the bye, which exists more or less in al- 
most all his tragedy;) and in his re- 
proaches 'o Desdemona he sometimes 
assumes a cutting and sarcastic manner, 
which the words themselves do not war- 
rant, and which ts, besides, totally out of 
keeping with the rest of his conception 
of the part. 
In the first and second acts there is 
nothing particalaily striking; for there 
isno necessity to nuke Othello “a hero 
to his valet-de-ciiambre.’ Except from 
this, however, the words “ if it were now 
todie,’ twere now to be most happy, &c.:” 
mingled with the: niost seul-felt happi- 
hess, there is a beautitul expression of 
pathos which seems almost to forbode 
the misery that awaits  bim.—Of the 
third act it will be dittieult to speak as 
we feel without incurring the imputation 
of extravagance. After having witnessed 
all the principal efforts of the histrionic 
art that have delighted the town for the 
ast seven or eivht years, not excepting 
} if 
‘hose of Mrs, Siddons, we do not hesitate 
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to say that for purity, delicacy, and high 
poetical beauty of conception—for trath, 
and depth, and variety of expressidn,— 
nothing has been exhibited which | quals 
the whole of the third act of Mr. Kean's 
Othello. Never were the workings of 
the human heart more successfully laid 
open. uring the first scene, in which 
fago excites his jealousy, in every tone 
of the voice, in every movement of the 
face and body, may be seen the. accu- 
inulated agonies of unbounded love, 
struggling with, im at length yielding to 
doubt. When the simp le exclamation, 
“And so she did,” bursts from hit, in 
reply to lago’s sugge stion that Desde- 
mona had “* deceived her father,”—in an 
instant the tumult of thoughts ‘that has 
been passing across his mind during the 
long pause that preceded it is manifest. 
—The next scene where he enters after 
having been meditating on his supposed 
wrongs, begins with a burst of mingled 
agony and rage: the intenseness of €x- 
pression throw: ninto the words “1 tound 
not Cassio’s kisses on her lips,” bas never 
been surpassed, ‘Then comes the utter 
hceart-sinking and he npeteneen which in- 
evitably succeeds to the protracted ope- 
ration of power!al — the beautifu! 
speech beginning—“ Oh! now for ever 
farewell, &c.” is given in a tone of th 
most melting pathos—it is the quiet de- 
spair of aman who has for a moment 

cast his miseries behind him, and cuon- 
templates them as having happened in 
years past—it is the death- dirge of de- 
parted bliss: mournful music, but yet 
“music.” To this calm succee ds a storm 
of contending passions—race, hatred, 
intervening doubts,—until at lenyeth the 
whole of his already excited energies are 
yielded up to revenge: the look and 
action mee ek ee! the words—* QO 
blood! Iago—blood !” were most appal- 
ling. We repeat that the third act of Mr, 
Kean’s Otheilo is the noblest perform- 
ance on the English’ stage. 

There is a quiétness about the last 
scenes of it wiich is beautifully con- 
sistent with the manner of giving the 
speec h—* Oh now for ever, &c.” All 
is the dead calm of a midnight sea;— 
passion seems to have “ rav ed itself to 
rest ;”’ even when Othello learns too late 
that his wife was guiltless, a scarcely 
moves bim: one iunaygines that he had be- 
fore determined not to live, and that the 
only change wrought by this certainty of 
her innocence is, that whereas before he 
would have sought death as a refuge 
from utter despair—now * ’tis happiness 


to die,” for amid the surrounding gloom 
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there is one bright spot to which he can 
turu—s'e did love him, and the devotion 
of his Leart was not cast away. 


Massinger’s admirable comedy of A 
New Way to Pay Old Debts has been 
revived at this theatre. Myr. Kean played 
Sir Giles Overreach.* ‘Thischaracter is 


drawn with yrvat power and originality. 
[t begins in avarice—reckless, remorse- 
less avarice; which at length becomes 
erged and extinguished in intense per- 
cal vanity. Le first gluts himself with 
wealth tul his very wishes can compass 
no morc; and then, by dint of gazing 
at li sseli—as the creator of Ins bound- 
less stores, Is avarice chanzes into self- 
admiration; aud be thencetorth lavishes 
as eagerly to gratily the ncw passion, as 
he had \uaosed to yracty the old one. 
To the unmingled wickedness of this 
cliaracter we have a pleasing and a need- 
ful contrast, in the simple loves of All- 
worth and Margaret ; and Weilborn is 
drawn with great freedom and spirit. 
But to speak of Mr. Kean’s inimitable 
performance of Sir Giles Overreach, If 
itis not his very best, (for we still think 
his Othello and his Richard II, exhibit 
powers ot a lottier description,) yet we 
cannot call it second to any; because 
these performances, as well as his Ri- 
chard lil, bave taults: but this 1s abso- 
lutely perfect. We could scarcely look 
at it as a stage representation. In the 
first part of the play nothing can be more 
true to nature, and at the same time 
more refined and original, than the mix- 
ture of gloom and vulgarity which Mr. 
Kean casts over the looks, tone, and 
action, of the fearless and successful 
villain. The fine scene with his daugh- 
ter in the third act was most exquisitely 
performed; particularly the fiend-like 
expression with which he tells her to 
“trample on” the Lady Downtfallen ; 
and the savage energy with which he 
gives the speech, “ How! forsake thee!” 
&c. Then comes his feigned bumility 
with “ the Lord,” as he calls him,— 


Mr. Kean’s performance of Sir Giles Overreach. 


always in a tone of half contempt, 
even when speaking to him. Indeed all 
through the play his haif-contemptuous 
and sarcastic manner of pronouncing 
“ Jord,” and “ honourable, right honour- 
able daughter,” is peculiarly striking. 

The last act is from beginning to end 
a storm of the most intense and various 
passion, occasionally hushed for a mo- 
nent into acalm not less dreadful: as 
when all his energies seem at once to 
crack, and hardly leave him strength to 
a.ticulate “ My brain turns;” and again 
when he is about to rush amung his 
enemies, but stovs short as if struck with 
death—“ Ila! I am feeble,” &c. We 
must not neglect to notice his exquisite 
manner of calling Marall to him, after 
he discovers the blank parchment instead 
of the deed which secured Wcliborn’s 
property to him. He first calls him in 
his usual ‘one, as if speaking to his slave, 
“ Marall!” but he instantly recollects 
tiie stake that depends on Marall’s ser- 
vices at the moment, and he again calls 
him—* Marall!” but with an expression 
of face and voice that we should scarcely 
have thought it possible to throw into a 
single word. This is wholly Mr. Kean’s 
own, the name being only given once in 
Massinger. Todescribe the awful and 
terrific appearance of his countenance 
when borne off the stage is impossible. 
To be appreciated it must be seen—the 
effects of it mamfested in hysteric sobs 
were not confined to the audience alone; 
Mrs. Glover and Mrs. Horn were so 
much affected that the former actually 
sunk into a chair on the stage. So deeply 
indeed were the performers impressed 
with the transcendent merit which Mr, 
Kean had displaved in this character, that 
after the first representation, before they 
separated, they resolved to raise a sub- 
scription fora piece of plate to be present- 
ed to him, as a token of their admiration. 
Lord Byron, with his usual liberality, 
contributed 25 guineas to the fund des- 
tined for this purpose. 
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AGRICULTURE, 
Directions for preparing Manure from 
Peat. Qs. 6d. 
kssay on the Management of the Dairy, 
* jhe character of Sir Giles ~Mompes- 
son, who lived in the time of Massinger, 
probably suggested to him the hint of his 
Sir Giles Overreach ; though. it is certainly 
not drawn from that person.—For some 
account of him, see Wilson’s Life and Reign 
of James I, sub. anno 1621, 


including the Modern Practice of the best 
Districts in the Manufacture of Butter and 


Cheese. By R. Twamley, sm, 8vo. 7s. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
The Life of Cardinal Ximenes. By the 


Rev. B. Barrett. svo. pp. 396. 


The name of Francis Ximenes is celebrated 12 
history as a statesman, and in literature as the 
founder of the University of Aleala, and the mu- 
nificent patron to whom we are indebted for the 
Complutensian edition of the Sacred Scriptures. 
The life, therefore, of this eminent prelate must 
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be interesting on a variety of accounts; but we are 
sorry to say that his present biographer has under- 
saken the task with few of the requisite qualifica- 
gions for such a work. His sivle is abrupt, irre; 
gular, and confused im no ordinary degree ; and 
bis mind is evidently too much enslaved to the 
vorms and tenets of the church of Rome to allow 
of au impartial discussion of the merits of his 
subject. Of the great blot in the history of the 
Cardinal, bis intolerance to the unfortunate lo- 
riscoes, he soeaks rather in the language of pane- 
gyri¢ than of just reprehension, As @ specimen 
indeed of the wrétched spirit in which this book 
is written, the following brief remark upon the 
unforgiving temper of the haughty Cardinal may 
aufice:—* He scldom readmitted to favour those 
upon whoin he once had trowned; because he sel- 
dom testified ndignation without just cause.” The 
pest part of the work, and that which will be read 
with most pleasure, is the account oi the Cardinal’s 
polvulot. 

The Life of King James II. of England, 
collected from Memoirs in his own hand- 
writing, together with his Advice to his Son, 
and his Will. Published from the original 
Stuart MSS, in Carlton House. By the Rev. 
J. S. Clarke, LL.B. F.R.S. Historiographer 
to the King, Chaplain to the Household, and 
Librarian to the Prince Regent. 2 v. 4to. 

Loisirs de Buonaparte, or Private Hours of 
Napoleon ; said to be written by himself in 
the Island of Elba. Vols. IY. and IV. 

DIV'!NITY. 

Institutes of Christian Perfection of Ma- 
carius the Egyptian, called the Great. Trans- 
lated from the Greek by Granville Penn, Esq. 
sm. 8VO. 78. 6d, 


If the perfection here delineated and recom- 
fended is to be considered an an indispensable 
preparation for future felicity, every reader will 
have cause to treniule as he proceeds in the pt- 
rusal. Enthusiasm indeed inay go so far as to in- 
cline some to believe that they have made a con- 
siderable advance in the course here Jaid down as 
the rule of the Curistian life: but though much 
may be said in favour of such books when used 
with discretion and proper caution, it is to be 
feared that the mysticism contained in them will 
tend to turow a gloom over that religion of which 
itis said that “ her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and ail her paths are the paths of peace,” Ma- 
carius, whose work has here found an able and ene 
lightened translator, was a native of Egypt anda 
disciple of St. Antony the ascetic, whose austeri- 
ties make so great a figure in ecclesiastical history ; 
but we have no hesitation in saying, that this de- 
votional tract might have remained in its original 
language and obscurity without any injury to the 
cause of piety. 

Iilustration of the Liturgy and Service of 
the United Church of England and Ireland, 
By the Rev. Thos. Pruen, curate of Albourn, 
Wilts, Part I, 10s, 6d, 3 to non-subscribers 
12s. 

Essays on the Advantages of Revelation, 
the Rewards of Eternity ; the Advantages of 
the Knowledge revealed to Mankind con- 
cerning the Holy Spirit, &c. By the late 
Rev. Jes. Whiteley, M. A, 8vo. gs. 

Refutation of the False Assestions against 
Dissenters as connected with the British and 
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Foreign Bible Society; advanced by the Rev. 
H. Woodcock in his Reply to the Rey, J. 
Gisborne. By John Buller, secretary to the 
Southampton Branch Bible Society, 1s. 6d. 

A Unitarian Christian’s Statement and De- 
fence of his Principles with reference to the. 
Charges of the Bishop of St. David's. By 
John Prior Estlin, LL.D. 2s. 6d. 

Select Portions from the new Version of 
the Psalms, adapted to the Services of the 
United Church of England and Ireland. By 
one of the Curates of St. Mary, Lambeth. 
3s. 6d. 

A Sermon on Universal Benevolence ; 
containing Reflections on Religious Persecu- 
tion, and the alleged Proceedings at Nismes. 
By the Rev, Jas. Archer. 6d. 

A Form of Prayer and Thanksgiving to be 
used in ail Charches and Chapels on the 18th 
January, 1816, being the Day appointed for 
a General Thanksgiving. 4d. 

Baptism a Seal of the Christian Covenant, 
or Remarks on the former of Two Tracts on 
Regeneration and Conversion by Rich.Man:, 
A.M. By Thos, T. Biddulph, (1. M. Mi- 
nister of St. James’s, Bristol, and of Durston, 
Somerset. 5s. 

Two Sermons preached at Wolverhamp- 
ton, Dec. 1, 1815, preparatory to the estah- 
lishment of a Bible Institution, together with 
the Substance of a Speech delivered at the 
General Meeting for that purpose. By the 
Rev. Edw. Cooper, Restor of Hamstall Rid- 
ware, and Yoxall, Stafford. Qs. 

The Second Excdus, or Reflections en the 
Prophecies relating to the Rise, Fall, and 
Perdition of the great Roman Beast of the 
1260 years, and his last Head, and the long 
Captivity and“approaching Restoration of the 
Jews. By the Rev. W. Ettrick, 2d edit. 
3v. 8vo. 11, 1s. 

Lectures on the Church Catechism, ori- 
ginally writien for the use ofthe Parishioners 
at Bainton, Yorkshire. By the Rev. John 
Bell, DD. Rector. 12mo. 2s. 

"  - DRAMA. 

Smiles and Tears; or the Widows’ Strata- 
gem, a Comedy in Five Acts. By Mrs. C. 
Kemble. 2s. 6d. 

_ EDUCATION, 

Ludus Literarius, or Elements of Tuition, 
Part II], The Grammar School. By the 
Rev, A. Bell, LL.D. F.R. and A.S. 12s, 

HISTORY. 

History of the Colleges of \Vinchester, 
Eton, and Westminster, with the Charter- 
House, Christ’s Hospital, St. sui’s, Mer- 
chant Taylor’s, Hatrow, and Rusby Schools. 
Illustrated by highly finsocd engravings. 
No. I. (to be completed in 12 monthly num- 
bers.) 12s. 

Symbolic Illustrations of the History of 
England, from the Reinan Invasion to the 
present Time. By Mary Ann Rundaill. 
4to. 21. Qs. 

The Civil and Military History of Ger- 
many, from the Landing of Gustavus to the 
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By the late ['ras. 
11, $s. 


Treaty of Westphalia. 
Hare Naylor, Esq. 2. 8Vvo. 
LAW. 

Repor's of Cases argued and determined 
o the Heh Court of Admiralty in the Time 
of the Rigit Hon. Sir Wm. Scort; contain- 
ing Cases from 1813 to 1815. By John Dad- 
on, LL.D. Advocate. Vol. 1.Part Il. 10s. 6d. 

Vindication of the Legality of the Proceed- 
ings against George Wilson, the Blackheath 
Pedestrian. By John Laurens Bicknell. 8vo. 
28. 

A Letter on the Game Laws. 
srietor of Game. 2s. 

Treatise on the Law of Scotland respecting 
Pithes and the Stipends of the Parochial 
Clergy. By Jokn Connell, esq. Advocate, 
Procurator for the Church of Scouiand. 3 v. 
svo. 2i. Qs. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, ANATOMY, &C. 

A System of Haman Anatomy. By John 
Gordon, M.D. one of the Surgeons to the 
Royal Infiumary, Edinburgh. Vol.1. 9s. 

Medico-Chiurgical ‘lransactions. Vol. VI. 
1}. iS. 

Inquiry into the Causes of the Motion of the 
Blood, with an Appendix, in which the Pro- 
cess of Respiration and its connexion with 
the Circulation of the Blood are elucidated. 
By James Carson, M.D. svo. 9s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Letter to the Editor of the Edinburzh Re- 
view on the Subject of an Article in No. L. 
of that Journal, on *f The Remains of John 
Tweddell.” By the Earl of Elgin, svo. 2s. 

Our readers will recollect that above fifteen 
rnenths ago we drew their attention to the lost 
relies of the accomplished scholar who closed his 
tuertal cerecr at Athens just as he was about to 
return home with the fruits of his long and labo- 
rious researches in different parts of the world. 
At various times since we have felt it a duty to 
call the this interesting 
subject, and we honestly contess that our anxious 
wish so doing was to break, if possible, the 
spell of silence under which the noble author of the 


By a Pio- 


public observation to 


In 


pamphiet now before us continued to be found. 
At leneth the seattered fraginents of Tweddell, 
which lay ia the hands of his friends, were col- 


ected into a volume, the perusal of which only 
erved to sharpen the desire of knowing what had 
~ecome of his manuscripts and drawings prepared 
«aod exthered by him tor publication in the course 
ot Ins travels. Still hovever silence of his 
Lordship remained unbroken, and we began to 
Céspair ot hearing a single sentence trom him in the 
way of explanation on 2 topic which so nearly af- 
‘ected his reputation. It certainiy appeared very 
extraordinary, that while thi 
wat thus tnaking its Way in various directions, ac. 


‘ 
tne 


mysterious hictory 


refiections little to 
she credit of those who were best accuainted with 
the hidden treasures, neither the Neble Lord nor 
"i$ particular friends took the least vetice of the 
matter. No one could reasonably suppose t 


companied by comments end 


> 


[vey were iguorant of what was passing in the 
rorid of letters; yet eecording to the declaration 
ci the Earl of Elgin, in this Epistle to the Re- 


viewers, he had not the least knowledce of what 
bad been publistied on the subject, or of the ru- 
vurs braited about to his 
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strong blast of northern criticism it seems first 
roused him from his torpor, and apprised him of 
the claims which the family of Tweddeil and the 
literary public had upon him for an explanation, 
Instead, how: ver, of an explanation, his Lordship 
has printed an tudignant remonstrance, in which he 
complams of the treatment he has experienced, 
threatening at the same time to take legal vena. 
geance upon the «uthor ot a book which, by his 
own account, ie had neither read vor could pro- 
cure. His Lordshnp’s recollection its unfortunately 
still so very detective, that he cannot tell by what 
conveyance the packages of manuscripts and draw. 
ings were transmitted to England, though he is con. 
fident that the whole were sent home by some 
vessel under the special direction of the late Pro- 
fessor Carlisle, who unluchily is dead, but his tes» 
timony remains, which is at variance with the de. 
claration. But asif the enchantment ofthe East had 
set its magic seal of wonder on this affair, scarcely 
were the sheets of the noble author's letters dry 
from the press, than some how a portfolio of pa- 
pers and drawings was announced as having beer 
found in a castle in the north, which portfolio was 
supposed to be part of the collections that have 
excited so much curiosity. Or this discovery oth- 
cial intimation was soon communicated to the par- 
ties most interested,and a vague statement appear- 
ed in some of the daily papers, to prepare the 
public for a knowledge of the eircuinstances at- 
tcuding this strange concealment tor so many 
years and amidst so many inquiries. Bat as this 
statement very naturally occasioned smrprise and 
remark, vot at all calculated to allay indicnation 
orto divert censure, fresh articles of intelligence 
were insertedin the daily prints, asserting that the 
discovery in question had nothing te do with the 
valuable property of Pweddell, which was still al- 
leged to have been sent home te his family. The 
porttolio, ithas been said, copsisted merely of draw- 
ings, committed to the care of Mr. Nesbit, fathe 
to Lady Elgin, for tiie purpose of being copied and 
then delivered to the relatives of the deceased; 
but that by some mistake or other, not easily to he 
uccounted for, the same never came to their hands. 
Thus the matter rests for the present; though we 
could say a good deal more upon it, we shal! 
here content ourselves with asking the reader, on 
what principle a part of the property should have 
been selected from the rest and committed to the 
cate of strangers, with a request to get the draw- 
ings contained in the portfolio copied by an Italian 
artist previous to the delivery of the origiuals to 
the legitimate owners? In our next nuinver we 
shall be enebled to say more upon this marvellous 
business. 

An Inquiry into the Cause of the Increase 
of Pauperism and Poor Rates 3 with a Re- 
medy for the same; and a Proposition for 
Equalizing the Rates throughout England 
and Wales. By Wm.Clarkson, Esq. svo. 


Ve certainly cannot call in question the benc- 
volent intentions and genuine patriotism of this 
gentleman, bet the perusal of his pamphlet hes 
been very far from convincing us that.any altera- 
tion of our poor laws is necessary, much less that 
his plan of erccting houses of inaustry upon 4 
large scale for districts rather than parishes would 
ameliorate the ccndition of the indigent, er be of 
generat benelit to the public. This ill digested 
scheme is rendered still more objeapionable by 
querulous spirit of complaint and invective agains’ 
the parochial clergy, a body to whom, in spite 
of ell that is here said, we are eonfident this 12 
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on is mainly indebted for that high state in which 
it now stands among the families of the earth as 
eye bulwark of the rights of mankind, and an ex- 
ample ot imitation in morals and industry. 

“The Speech of Henry Earl of Carhamp- 
ton in the Court of Chancery, on Saturday, 
the oth of December, 1815, upon a Motion 
ro vary in tote the Minutes of an Order made 
by the Chancellor on the 15th July last, in 
the Cause of Byam versus Lawley, &c. 8vo. 


When this speech was reported in the newspa- 
pers it produced a lively sensation in the public 
mind, because it proved, bevond all doubt, how 
grossly the ends of law and equity are perverted 
by the flournshing speeches of frothy orators, who 
have itin their power to asperse the characters of 
honourable persons by misrepresentation and inn. 
endoes. Lord Carhampton is entitled to the 
tuanks of the community for having given a power- 
fil blow to this venal tribe, and uo one can read 
his speech, as here published, with the explanatory 
votes and’ documents subjoined, without feeling 
tose indiguant sentiments at the corruption of 
modern practice, of which we could draw ahideous 
meture if prudence did not lay upon us an injunc- 
teu to be silent. 

A Letteron the Game Laws. Bya Coun- 
try Gentleman, a Proprietor of Game. 8vo. 
pp. 44, 

Much has been said and written in vindication 
of the laws for the preservation of game and the 
protection of the rights of landed proprietors: but 
after all that has appeared on the subject, it is not 
tw be denied that these same laws occasion much 
discontent in the minds of a very respectable part 
of the community, while at the same time they 
have a very mischievous effect on the morals of the 
lower orders. The benevolent author of this weil 
written pamphlet has pointed out the evils of the 
eaistiug statutes with great force of arguinent, and 
though he justly contends for the right which the 
owners of the soil have to the game fed upon it, 
he is of opinion that the penalties now enacted 
aud enforced are jnequjtable and ineliicient. So 
jong as the public sale of game is prohibited, so 
ling will temptations to poaching prove too strong 
to be combated by the dread of punishment. The 
Wealthy inhabitants of cities and towns will have 
cume at their tables, and as they cannot always 
vitain it frome their friends in the way ef present, 
biey Must encourage an illicit trade to get a 
Supply of this luxury. his is the very spring 
of all the mischief, to remove which the let- 
‘er writer proposes the following alterations in the 
isting laws:—“ First, that game may be equally 
tsposed to sale, Secondly. that owners and oe. 
‘uplers ef more than thuty or forty acres of land 
lay. voder certain restrictions, take and hill game 
‘pon their own occupations, Thirdly, that quali. 
hed persous shall not sport upon preserved and 
ficlosed ground (after notice to abstain) under a 
Fenalty of torty pounds.” These enactments the 
euther thinks, and we think with him, would re- 
eve much of the opprobrium that now attaches to 
‘ie laws tn question,and in a great measure lessen 
meoevil arisi.g trom midnight depredators by 
‘aSing away the principal inducement to poach- 
ae 
| Phantasmagoria, or Monthly Picture of 
(ue ‘Times, No.1. gvo. 3s. 6d. 
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Practical Management of Bees. By Robert 
Huish. $svo. 12s. 

It is truly observed in the preface to this work 
that, notwithstanding the numerous publications 
which have appeared on the economy of bers, 
much remains to be done, even in this country, to 
render the subject generally interesting and prac- 
tically beneficial. ‘This author, therefore, whose 
acquaintance with the culture of the bee is obvi- 
ously very extensive, has performed a valuable 
service to the public in l+ying open the result of 
his researches and observations, His book indeed 
nay be said to supersede all others within the 
compass of our knowledge, upon this pleasing and 
profitable branch of natural history ; for it is evi- 
dently the production of an intelligent inquirer 
and an active experimentalist, who, while he avails 
himself of all the information to be obtained trom 
former obscivers, has the spirit and judginent to 
examine what has been lett doubttual, end to adopt 
new methods that may lead to substantial im- 
provement. Many valuable directions will be 
found in this volume in the management of these 
wonderful little creatures, tor which we must refer 
to the work; but the following additional instance 
of their sagacity will, we think, prove agreeable to 
our readers ;— . 

“ One of the most convincing proofs that the 
propolis (bee bread) and wax are not caglected by 
the bees as separate substances produ@td by cer- 
tuin plants, and consequently not indebted tor 
their formation to a particular process in the sto- 
mach of the bee, may be gained trom the following 
circumstance: In the mouth of November, 1811, 
at the request of a friend, I deprived one of my 
hives of a little honey, and | took the opportunity 
of cleaning the staad on which it was placed, 
Having performed that operation, 1 fastened the 
hive down again, contracting the entrance to those 
dimevsions as to admit only one bee to come out 
at atime. I now judged my hive safe from its 
enemies; but in this it appears [ was mistaken. 
In the month of December, on inspecting my 
apiary, L perceived the hive to be in an unusual 
bustle, and the bees in great agitation. I was 
consinced that some accident had occurred in the 
interior of the hive, and I resolved to exatmine it. 
‘To my. great surprise | found a dead mouse on the 
stand, aud it was almost covered with propolis. [ 
at first resolved to remove this nauseous object ; 
but, on more mature reflexion, I was not willing to 
forego the opportunity of experiencing, by actual 
observation, one of the most profound acts of fore- 
sight and wisdom which can possibly be found in 
the works of the animal creation. What power is 
that which taugit the bee the necessity of covering 
the dead mouse with a plaster? It might have 
been thought sufficient to kill it, that their pro- 
perty might be saved, and then leave it to waste 
away by the common process of putrefaction. But 
were this process to be allowed to take place, the 
health and safety of the whole bive would be eu- 
dangered; to prevent, therefore, this occumence, 
the body of the mouse is as it were exnbalmed in a 
ease of propolis, and the abject rots away without 
emitting any offensive odour. The question, how- 
ever, which now presents itself for solution is, of 
what materials was this covering composed? The 
bees were not able to collect any fariua ia the 
fields, and they must therefore have composed it 
from a Substance which they possessed in the hive, 
and this could be no other than the propolis,or bes 
bread, deposited in the combs. ‘This ci cumstunce 
plainly eviuces that the propolis is fabricated by 
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| aod is uot a natural substance collected 
by them.” 

Ovarium Britannicum ; containing Figures 
Britsh Birds’ Eggs accu- 
rately delineated. By Geo Graves, F.L.S. 
Part 1. to be completed in J parts, roy. § 
12s, plain, 11. 1s. coloured. 
NOVELS, TALES, 


of » Species of 


Ac. 


Headlong Hall. 12mo. 6s. 

This satinve.! little work exitoits a groupe of 
Whunsical personages assem bled at the hi sp.table 
mansion of aveutieman in the Most romance part 


of North Wales. Thetost is represented as a mon 


of great good nature, but of that hasty disposition 


which has gener tly been ascribed to his country. 


mea. Tlence whatever: seizes ints fancy is unme- 


“ 
diately carried into execution without any cOlsl- 
deration of the probable cousequen es iis wor. 
thy Cantnman in coming to tve re ropolis forms 


ance with some of those 


an a characters 
w! ve to gain a distiuguished reputauion 

t d scren.e, wethout toe smallest portion 
of real genius or useful know ede, Phe meenng 
f hie lominaries at Headiong Blaii is here Jde- 
sembed with cons derfadle Hhumoul ana efiect; the 
ais ‘ aiise between them on metaphysical 
Q l Lie 1) 3 of humo society, ai d 
Othe opies, are Miven in tie Janguage of Some of 
tue! ed writers é who have ma- 
Naged to gain celebiity by their extravagance. Bu: 
th i 1 } collection is Mr Cranium, 
who dtl s very profcuud lecture on that greet 


unprovemen tof plysiognoamical sc euce which de- 


howiecdgé aud iguoimanhee, 


termiues vi riue and vie, 


an al! their variations egrees, acco;ding to 


the form, protuberances, tuidents, 
the human skull 
7 ies of Fancy : 


H. Burney. 


and capacity, of 


N 


The Si ck. By 


In t perusal of this romantuc barrative the 
reader is contiuually reminded of the richest de- 
scriptions of Shas e's Tempest, and the most 
na i of s Picire’s affecting tale of Paul 
sud Wir A mou § Giughtel of high 
c » saudi ine cit OF 1 rs, b und to 
Jirndia, are « iWav on aes at beautiful i t 
m the Seuthe Ocean, on WwW 1 ©Ou8Sf @250 a 
‘ nd av omecr \ » \ S a} eencerin tie 
3 sucete : A ing S escape Wilh 
Th y ent i In Care Dy the mother, 
who pe ‘ in the wreck. Afters me time ac 
cide : Nese pares gether, but not till 
materbai prudence had ar 


ayed the young ledy in 


male attr The death of the exce ne parent ys 
TCceEss Ly @*§ "Hae i by a GU. rstllt of the seciet; 
Out Cc i Utual aft i cut arises between 
TMs wnteresting pail wolliN cob De purer than the 
sentiments of the one, or more honourable than 
the conduct of the other. Their deliverance from 
the islund, and heppy union on England, torm the 
rem sinder of the story, which cb all accounts may 
Le prenvou ced one ¢ ise n nstructive aud 
pleasing that haS appeared of ite ears ta the 


iment of moral amusement. We shall 


look 


~s . a 
Miss Bu wey > Tales wilh 


nay 
aqepal 


for the continuance 


eace Impatience, abiucipauung from lis specimen 
egual celight and edification. 

Emma. By the uthor of * Pride and 
, Le) ' 


Prevu 3wols. 212mo. 1). Is. 
tightcen Hundred and Fifteen. By Hum- 
porev Hedgehog, Esq. 


Husband Hunters. 


ase 


3 vols. 18s, 
f vols, 1}. 
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POETRY. 

Alcon Malanzore: a Moorish Tale. By 
the Hon. Mrs. Esme Steuart Erskine. Brus- 
sels, prioted by Augustus Wahlen.  $vo, 
pp. 194. 

This is a very melancholy but romantic story of 
Via Mourish 
and Rosalines a deugiter ot royal famtiv of 

The tale as pierty the Byroe 
nian manner: and theuch the versifcation ts tar 
from bemg correct, t much elegance 


“anuZgore, a 
tic 


the ioves of Ai ou chief, 


Spam. wel! teid in 
ere in the 
descriptions, considerable lagecuny io the hafta. 
tive, snd no sina’! portion oF animation ib the dias 
lovues tuat pass between te res; eclive characters, 


The catasirepie of the pre-e is worked up With 


creat effect: and the whoe migit we think be 
thiown into the ferm of a tragedy to advantage, 


Be rove we dismiss this volume, itis but pus ice to 
Say, that the printing does credit: Lo the correct. 
vess of the toreigu press trom waence it has 
issued, 

Emilia of Lindenau, or the Ficld of Leip. 
sic. In Four Cantos. By M. A. Houghton, 
los. 6d. 

Royal Rantipoles, or the Humours of 
Brighton. By Perer Pindar, Exq. 2s. 

The Days of Hatcid. by J. B. Rogers, 
Svo. 12s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Inguiry into the Causes of the High Price 
of Com and Labour, the i epressions Gu our 
Foreien Exchanges and High Prices ot Bul- 
lion, during the War; and Considerations on 
the Measures to be adopted tor relieving our 
Farming Interese the Iifficulties to 
which thev are reduced in Consequence of 
the great Pall in the Price of thei Produce 
since By Rol. Wilson, bsg. 3s, 

The Coionial Policy of Great is:ituin con- 
sidered wita relation ty Ler Nori american 
Provinces and West India bossessions. 8vo. 
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from 


the Ps ace. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 


‘Javis Virgiliana, or a Vocabulary of all 
the Words tn Viryjl’s 4Eneid, Georgics, and 
Bucolics. 75. 6d. 


‘the New Geogiaphy, or an Introduction. 


to Mocern Gcogiapby in Question and An- 
suer. By Wm. Jilluid Hort, i2mo. ss. 

The Greck Testament from Griesbach’s 
Text; with copious Latin Netes tiom Hardy, 
Kaphacl, Ky pke, Schleusner, Rosenmiitier, 
&c. by the Rev. F. Vaipy, b, D. Head 
Master of Norwieh School. 3 vol. gvo. 
2i. 12s. 6d. 

Introduction to Latin Reading. By W. 
Ballantyne, Master of the South Crescent 
Academy. 3s. 6d. 

La Bagatelle, intended to introduce Chil- 
cren of Three cr Four Years Old to some 
t nowledge of the French Language. 2 vols. 
oO». 

Practical Geography, ina series of Exer- 
cises illustrative of the Geography of all 
the Countries in the Civilized World. By 
Miss Cleobury, of Nottingham. imp. 4to. 
1}, is, 6d, 
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First Lessons in Latin, consisting of Les- 
sons in Latin Construing, and designed as an 
Introduction to Eutropius and Phedrus, 
12m0. 25 6d. 

Juverile Pieces in Prose and Verse, with 
Lessons for Spelling. By Wm. Angus, A.M. 
12mM0. QS- 
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TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Antiquarian Itinerary, displaying the 
Ancient Architecture and other Vestiges of 
Former Ages in Great Britain. Vol, IL. 15s. 5 
large paper, 11. 4s 

A Popular Account of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
with a Description of the Monuments and 
other interesting Particulars. 


REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Traité de la Fugue et du Contrepoint. By 
M. Marpurg. (Concluded from the Review 
of November last.) 

“ History,” says our author, “ is filled with the 
effects of ancient music. In the primitive ages 
the qualities of poet and musician were united in 
the same person. The poet extolled the exploits 
of the musician; and who dared to contradict the 
poet? Setting aside fable, it is certain that the 
music of theGreeks acted powerfully on the minds 
of the auditors, and consequently it must have 
bee’ fine. But can any one imagine that the 
Greees would have attained thar end without the 
aid of harmony, and that their music was only 
monodicalZ, i.e. consistiag of nothing but unisons 
or octaves? Let melody be raised to ever so high 
apitch, if it be alone sufficieot to excite all kinds 
of emotions in the soul, or perfectly to satisfy the 
ear, Wy does not the flute or violin player per 
form without accompaniment? Of what use is an 
orchestia atthe Opera? If they had no knowledge 
of harmony and did not use i’, why in their writ- 
iags do they speak of Symphonia discors, of 
Chorus gut multorum cvocihus constat, &c.i—~ 
passages well known and quoted by all authors 
who have written on the subject of ancient music.” 

After reasoning in this manner on the music of 
the ancients, Mr Marpure gives us an account of 
the musicians of the middle ages who were famous 
fortheir talents. Among the rest we heve a curi- 
ous anecdote of Josquinus. He was at first orga. 
list of Cainbray, and afterwards went in the same 
capacity to the courtof Louis XIT, king of France, 
who one day, to testify his satisfaction, ,romised 
hin a prebend. But, as the King delayed toe 
fulailing of his promise, Josquinus composed a 
Motet which began with these words: Memor es‘o 
verde tur The King not at first perceiving the 
drift of the musician, the latter composed a second 
Upon this text: Portio mea non et in terra 
trenftume The King, conceiving the sense of 
tuis text, kept his word with his organist, and 
gave him a good living; ucon which Josquinus 
composed a third motet on these words: Bonita- 
fom fecestt cum sernu tivo. But connoisseurs say, 
“iat We composer expressed more forcibly the sen- 

‘of ius ambition then that of gratitude, 
Al the varieties of counterpoint are here to be 
found in abundance ; such as triple conntetpoint, 
Wadruple ; by contrary motion, in two, three, and 
‘Our parts: retrograde, im as many parts. Much 
‘-ous matter ts contained in the chapters on ¢a- 
"On, particularly the canon polymorphus. which 
Be: ‘rd: calls, Noewd de Sauiomon, aud Kireler, 
: the labyrinth.” Jt is composed for 86 voices and 
‘#choirs, A useful chapter on the vocal facue 
concindes the work. 

We have here given a hasty sketeh of the princi- 
pal matter contained in this treatise, but must re- 


selt It will amply reward lis pains. 
Marianne ; an Introductory Movement 


and Air with "Varigtions ; composed and ar- 


the student for further information to the book . 


ranged for the Piano-forte, with an Accom- 
paniment ad libitum for the Keyed Harmo- 
nica or Flute, and dedicated to J. Harding, 
Esy. by J. Hunter. Chappel and Co. 3s. 

It is the great merit of this Souata that all the 
marks of expression, even the most minute, are 
carefully inserted. An attempt is Lkewise made, 
and with much success, at imitation. A few notes 
judiciously sprinkled from that fashionable instrn- 
ment, the harmonica, has a charming effect; but 
which requires the frequent co-operation of the 
open pedal of the piavoforte to prevent being over 
powered. The former is e very convenient appen- 
dage to the ‘nusic-room, because ladies can ace 
company eve) other without the aid of the violin 
or flute-p aver 


A Veluntary forthe Organ or Piano-forte, 
in which is introduced Handel’s favourite 
Air, ** Thou shalt bring them in,” Com- 
posed by Charles Wesley, Organ Performer 
to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 
No, 2. Bland and Weller, as. 


This is no way inferior to the Voluntary we no- 
ticed in our Jast. Being of a lighter texture, it is 
propertly adapted for a first church piece. There 
are five movements, characterized vy different qua- 
lities. The Grave, on the diapasons, is a solemn 
openinY, interspersed with frequent pauses, well 
adapted to the seriousness of tlie place. It begins 
in D minor, aud, according to ihe ancient costume, 
ends in the major. The spightly tones of the next 
movement compensate for the yloom of the first. 
Atter another slow piece on the swell, a bold and 
encreetic fausue on the full organ affords its strong 
aud nervous noes through va:jous evolutions, till 
the air of tsracl in Egypt torms a sweetly-pathetic 
couclasion. 

A Favourite Duett for Two Performers on 
one Pianoforte; inscribed to Miss Wood, 
Composed by William R. Callender. Balls. 
35. 

A third Favourite Duett for two Perform- 
ers on one Piano-forte ; inscribed (by permis- 
sion) to the Misses Stewarts, at Mrs. Baxter’s, 
Shrubbery House, Putney. Composed by 
R. W. Callender. Walker. 4s. 


Mr. Callender seems indefatigable in furnishing 
provision for the convent, we mean the boarding- 
schools. If counting time is of any use in music, 
the playing of duetts is the most effective means of 
bringing that habit into practice. ‘Nor can any 
Lied of music be more amusing or improving,where 
ticie are sisters or other relations in his family. 
Tie neces appear fully to answer the purpose for 
Which they were intended- 

Arrietta del Signor Castello, intitolata La 
Donzeletta Amanti; arrangeata per Chitarra 
on accompagnamento de Piana-forte dal 
Sgnicr G. Briecio; € dedicata alla Virtuosa 
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Musica, Signora Hamilton, Clementi and 
Co. 2s. 

Chis most beautiful Italian 
two movements, changing 
gro. The Spanish guitar forms an important fea- 
ture io it; performing all the symphonies, anda 
accompantinent to the air, whilst the pi- 


Arrietta consists of 


from adagio to alle 


figurative 

ano forte isconfined to the bass and a few cliords, 
Nothing can exceed the brillancy of the effect 
when eaccuted by a good voice and well tuned 
guilt: 


The Queen of Prussia’s, Neapolitan, Swiss, 
and Vienna Waltzes, arranged tor the Piano- 
forte. Bland and Weller, 1s. 

The much-admired Copenhagen Waltz, 
arranged expressly for the Harp, and dedi- 
cated to Miss Field. By James Platts. 
Platts. 2s. 

In viewing this inundation of waltzes, we cannot 
but look back with regret on the beautiful sonatas 
of Mozart, Haydao, and Pleyel, with their elegant 
aud scientific accompaniments, now thrown aside, 
to make room for those noisy rattling exotics : but 


Substance of the Conventions with France. 


{leb. 1, 


such is the fashion. Tempora mutantur, et No; 
mutamur cum wlis. 

National Airs, selected and arranged by 
Charles Nicholson, No. I. Power, Strand. 

The name of the composer wil! be quite sufficieat 
to impress the reader with the merit of a work at 
once new and replete with tasteful clegance. His 
extraordinary powers on the fiute are well knowa 
to the public, which witu pride beholds in him the 
splendour of native genius, aud will know how to 
appreciate his condescension in arranging the pre- 
seut work for the use of dilettanti, with such ease 
as must rather allure them to, than deter them fron 
the performance. In the first number, which we 
have before us, the eminent author has selected 
and embellished twelve airs of various nations, and 
from this specimen we are encouraged to antici. 
pate a much finer and more select work than any 
preceding one of the kind. By abstaining from iu. 
troducing any inferior airs, he will certainly rendez 
it a desideratum to all amateurs of the flute, 
which of late is become so fashionable and so ge- 
neral an instrument that we can not wonder at sc 
many excelling upon it. 








STATE PAPERS, 


WE are again under the necessity of 
deferring our regular historical digest 
for the purpose of introducing ito this 
place the substance of the Couventions 
subordinate tothe Definitive Treaty with 
Trance, and the Commercial Treaty con- 
eluded by our government with that of 
the United States of America, as pub- 
lished by the latter. 

CONVENTIONS WITH FRANCE. 

‘The convention concluded by the al- 
lied powers with France were four in 
number. 

CONVENTION 1. 
regulates the mode of liquidating the 
indemnity of 700 mullions of fraues to be 
paid by France, in conforunty to the 
fourth article ot! ™ treaty, W ithout en- 
tering int »the detail of its financial pro- 
visious, it will be sufficient to state that 
the above sum is proposed to be dis- 
charged, day by day, in equal portions, 
in the space of five years, from the Ist 
December, 1815. Thus France wilt 
have to pay on account of this convention 
383,251 francs every day during five 
vears; equal to about 16 ,000l. sterling ! 
For this daily quota she is to give assig- 
nations on the French treasury, payable 
to bearer day by day. In the first in- 
tance, however, the allied commission- 
ers receive the whole of the 700 mil- 
lions in fifteen bonds of 462 millions 


each; the first of which will be payable 
Austria receives ; . ° ° 
Russia e e 1 . « 
(sreat Britain : ° ° ° 
: JsSia Py e r) . 


on the 8ist March, 1816, the second ox 
the 2ist July, 1816, and so on every 
fourth month. In the month precedin. 
the commencement of each of these 
four monthly periods, France redeems 
successively one of these bonds for 
46 millions, by exchanging it against 
the first-mentioned daily assignations 
payable to bearer, which assignations, 
for the purpose of convenience and 
negociability, are again subdivided into 
coupures, or sets of smaller suins, 
As a guarantee for the regular payment 
of these assiynations, and tu provide for 
deficiencies, France assigns, moreover, 
to the allies, a fund of interest, to be in 
scribed in the Grand Livre of her public 
debt, of seven millions of frances ona ca- 
pital of 140 millions. A liquidation shail 
take place every six months, when the 
assignations duly discharged by the 
French treasury will be received as pay- 
ments to their amount, and the det- 
ciency arising from assignatins not ho- 
noured shall be made good with interest 
at five per cent. from the fund of interest 
inscribed in the Grand Livre, ina man- 
ner particularly specified in this conven- 
tion. 

The distribution of the sum agreed t¢ 
be paid by this conveation has been ic- 
culated by a separate convention amone 
the allied powers, of which we subjoin 

the following abstract: — 


Frances. 
’ ‘ e « 100,000,009 
° , . « 100,000,00¢ 
° ° ° e 100,000,c0e 
° ° ° e * 100,000,009 
Carried over 400,000,005 
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. | Brought forward 400,000,000 
The German states, together with the Netherlands and Sardinia, a like 
y | sum of 100 millions, to be shared at the rate of 425 francs 29 cen 
times and a fraction for each man furnished by them respectively, 
rt | viz. Men, Francs. 
it ° Bavaria , ‘ . for 60,000 25,517,708 
7 Netherlands . - = 50,000 22,264,892 
. & Wirtemberg , » — 20,000 8,505,932 
i. Baden ° ° + = 16,000 6,804,746 
e- Saxony ° ° . = 16,000 6,804,746 
32 Sardinia ° - = 1500 6,379,419 
a Hesse Cassel , « — 12,000 5,103,559 
e Hanover ‘ ‘ . — 10,000 4,252,966 
: Hesse Darmstadt . « — 8,000 3,402,373 
d Mecklenburg Schwerin . — 3,200 2,616,127 
a Nassau . ° » — 3,000 1,275,889 
d Brunswick : ° + — 3,000 1,275,889 
" Hanse-Towns ° . — 3,000 1,275,889 
% Saxe-Gotha ‘ ‘ - — 2,200 935,652 
2 Saxe-Weimar ° » — 1,600 690,474 
< Anhalt . e * — 1,600 680,474 
Oldenburg ° - — 1,600 680,474 
Schwarzburg ° - = 1,300 552,885 
Lippe . . - — 1,300 552,885 
Reuss ° ‘ - 900 382,766 
w Mecklenburg Strelitz -_— 800 340,237 
* 3 Saxe Coburg ‘ -_—- 800 340,237 
Z Waldeck . : _— 800 340,237 
fy Frankfurt ° _— 750 318,972 
13 Saxe Meinungen ° -_— 600 2555177 
yr Saxe Hilburghausen - «© = 400 170,113 
st Hohenzollern Sigmaringen . — 386 164,164 
1s Hohenzollern Hechingen . — 194 $2,507 
: Hohenzollern Lichtenstein . — 100 42,529 
d 100,000,000 
" 234,530 men 
. e 
3 Spain ° P e e ° - 5,000,000 
. Portugal , , ; , P . 2,000,000 
e Denmark , . ° P » « 2,500,000 
rs Switzerland ° . ‘ ° ° - 3,000,000 
” 12,500,000 
€ Gratuity to the British and Prussian armies under Wellington and ; 
i- Blucher, for their exertions at Waterloo and their conquest of Pa- 
I} lis, 25 millions each . . ‘ ° ° ‘ 50,000,000 4 
e For the erection of fortresses against France, viz. 
e Yo the Netherlands . . ‘ 2 » 60,000,000 } 
« To Prussia (besides Saar-louis, valued at 50 mill.) 20,000,000 | 
* To Bavaria A ° . : ° : - 15,000,000 ) 
a Te Spain ° ° ° , ‘ . *« 75,500,000 
se ‘Lo Sardinia . . ; P ‘ ‘ - 10,000,000 
Ms ‘To strengthen Mentz P ‘ P ° » 5,000,000 
ei ‘fo erect a new fortress of the German Confede- 
a racy on the Upper Rhine » « « « 20,000,000 
137,500,000 
° Totat 700,060,000 
= CONVENTION II. It is moreover agreed, that neither the al- 
= | regulates all matters concerning the tempo- lied nor the French troops shall occupy, un- 
no] fury occupation of the frontiers of France by less for particular reasons and by mutual 
~ an allied army of 150,000 men,conformably agreement, the following territories and dis- 
to article 5, of the definitive treaty. The mili- tricts :—in the department of the Somme all 
9 eri line to be thus occupied shall extend the country to the north of that river, from 
oe | ong the frontiers which separate the de- Ham to its efflux at the sea; in the depart- 
o &§ partments of the Pas de Calais, of the North, ment of the Aisne, the districts of St, Quen- 
® ft Mie Ardennes, of the Meuse, of the Mo- tin, Vervins, gnd Laon; in the department 


ms aa of the Lower Rhine, and of the Upper of the Rhine, those of Kheims, St. Mene- 
of Stine, from the interior of France. hould, and Vitry; in the department of the 
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Upper Marne, those of St. Dizier, and Toin- 
vile: in the department of La Meurthe, 
of Toul, Dieuze, Sarrebourg, and Bla- 


th 

mont; in the department of the Vosges, 
those of St. Diev, Kruyeres, and Remtre- 
mont; the district of Lure in the department 
of the Upper Saone, and thacof St. livpolite 
in the departmentotthe Doubs Within the 
j ned by the allied army, 26 ftortres- 
$s aie rin to have garrions, but with- 
out any materiel of equipment of arillery 
and engimeer stores, as follows Calais, 


1900 men; Gravelines, 500; Berzurs, 5005 
S:. Omer, 1500 3 Bethune, 5003 Montreuil, 


$00 ; Hesdin, 250; Andres, 1503 Ate, 500; 
Arias, 1000; Boulogne, 309, St. Venant, 
300; Lisle, 3000; Dunkirk and its forts, 
1000: Douar and Fort de Scarpe, 1000; 
Verdun, 500: Metz, 3000; Lauterbourz, 
90 Wernsembourg, 1503; Lichtenberg, 


, 


1003; Phalsbourg, 600 ; 
Schlestadt, 1000; New 
Mortier, ?rOOO; Befort, 


1503 Pente Pierre, 
Stra burg, S000 3 
Brisseh and Fort 
1v00.—Tranc 
the 150.000 allies Who remain in the coun- 
trv. Lodeine, fuel, hght, provisions, and 
forace, ac (0 be frimished in hind, to an ex- 
tent not cxeceding 200,000 daily rations for 
men, and 50,000 duly rations for horses 5 
and for pay, equipment, clothing, Mc. France 
pays to the 50 millions per annum 
during the five years occupancy : the allies, 
however, -cing contented with only so mil. 
lians on account forthe first year. The ter- 
ritomes an! fortresses definitively ceded by 
France, as weil as the fortresses to be provi- 
sionally occupied by the alled troops for 
five years, are to be given up to them within 
signature of the principal 
ied forces, except the 
150,000 which rman, are to evacuate 
France within 21 davs from that date. 
The duect expense entailed upon France 
by this convenrion will ercatly exceed the 
amount of the indémnitv of 700 muilions. 
Estimaung the value of the soldier’s portion 
end allowances at 14 francs, and the cavalry 
ration at 2 franes, the annual cost of the de- 
in kind tor 200,000 portions and 
rations would be 146 millions cf 
francs, Which, with the addition of 50 mil- 
hons of money per annum, forms a total of 
92,3701. 
‘ 


iii CS 


ten days from the 
treatv, and all the al! 


’ 
VeETICS 


) »,! 100 


196 millions per annum, equal to 
} 


Sterling per day. 
CONVENTION III. 
assures the payment of money due by 


lrance to the subjects of the allied powers, 
conformably to the treaty of 1814, and to 
the sth arucle of the new treaty. Our limits 
prevent us from entering into any detailed 
tion of the import of the twenty six 
Sut 


specifi 
articles embraced 
to give sme idea of the nature and extent of 
the claims which fall under its 
we shall briefly stae, that it prowick 


by this convention, 


cOozrnzance, 


stor the 


liquidation of all claims arione from articles 
furnished By individuals or ¢ 


manunes, by virs 


Substance of the Convention with France. 


is to supply all the wants of 


tue of contracts and other arrangements with 
French administrative authoritics ; arrears of 
pay to military persons or employés no longer 
subjects of France; deliveries to Freneh 
hospitals; loans contracted by French mili- 
tary or civil authorities ; losses of money 
confided to the French post-office, &c. The 
third article stipulates the restitution of the 
funds of the Hamburgh bank, seized by 
Davoust, ‘o be regulated by a separate con- 
vention between Commissioners from that 
city and these of Louis XVIIf. ‘The pay- 
mentofaclatm of upward of four millions 
of francs to the counts of Bentheim and 
Steinfurth, is likewise agreed upon. All 
these claims are to be sent in within a year 
atter the ratification of thc treaty, otherwise 
tobe voil; and committees for their liqui- 
dation are to be appointed. Articles 17, 18, 
and 19, relate to the payment of the claims 
aud their inscription in the Grand Livre, 
Although it may easily be conceived, that 
the claims under this convention will be im- 
mense, it is totally impossible to form any 
idea of the amount. As aguarantee vf pay- 
ment, the 2otly article provides that a capital, 
bearing 34 millions of francs in interest, be 
inscribed in the Grand Livre, the interest of 
which is to be received half-yearly by joint. 
commissioners. 
CONVENTION IV, 

relates exclusively to the liquidation of the 
claims ef British subjects on the government 
of France, conformably to the treaty of 1814, 
and the sth article of the last treaty. All 
British subjects who, since the 1st January, 
1703, have suffered losses in their property. 
in France, by sequestrauons or Confiscations 
of the government, ave to be indemnified. 
The amount of permanent s:ock thus lost is 
to be reinscribedin the Grand Livre, and to 
bear interest trom the 22d March next; ex- 
cepting, however, such holders as have, since 
1797, voluntarily sebmitted to receive their 
dividends ata third. The same ‘to be the 
case in regard to tormer life annuities from 
the French government. Indemnification 
is further granted for the loss of immovable 
property by sequestration, Confiscation, or 
sale ; and particular regulations are laid 
down for ascertaining its value in the best 
possible manner. A separate account is to 
be kept of arrears that have accrued in the 
above species of property, which arrears are 
in tke manner to be insenbed at to 
an interest of four per cent. Movable pro- 
pertyv, lost through the above causes, ts like- 
Wise to be paid for by inscriptions according 
to its value, to be estimated in the mode pre- 
scribed by this convention 5 and the arrears 
upon it to be aso inscribed at an interest of 
three per cent. From this indemnity, hows 
ever, are excluded ships, cargoes, and othe 

movable property seized in conformity to the 
laws of war and the prohibitory decrees. All 
claims of the above, or any other description, 
are to be given in, within three months aftes 
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the date of this convention from Europe, six 
months from the western colonics, and 
twelve months from the East Indies, &c, 
They shall be examined and decided on by 
a mixed commissicn of liquidation: and, if 
their votes be equal, am arbitrator shall be 
chosen by lot from a mixed commission of 
arbitration. As a guarantee tor the payment 
of claims sancuioned under this convention, 
there shall be inscribed in the Grand Livre, 
before the Ist January, 1836, a capital bear- 
ing 3} millions francs of interest, in the 
name of a further mixed commission of 
English and French officers, who shall re- 
ceive such interest ; without, however, dis- 
posing of the same otherwise than by placing 
itin the public funds, at accumulating inter- 
est forthe benefit of the creditors. As soon 
as the inscriptros shall have been effected, 
England wil! restore the French colonies 
which were to be returned to France pursu- 
ant to the treaty of 1$14,including the islands 
of Martin'que and Guadaloupe, provisionally 
re-occupied by the British troops. 

The official note transmitted by the 
ministers of the alhed powers to the 
Duke de Richelieu, communicating the 
appol.cnent ofthe Duke of Wellington 
as Coumander in Chietof the force des- 
tincd to remain in France, and defining 
the powers which, with such command, 
aie confided to him, seems sufficiently 
important to deserve a place here. 


Oficial Note tohis Excellency the Duke 
de Richeteu. 

The allied sovereigns having confided to 
Marshal the Duke of Wellington the com- 
mand io chief of those of their troops, which, 
acconing te the Sth article of the treaty, 
concluded iPis day with France, are to re- 
Main in this Country during a certanm num- 
ber of years, the undersigned ministers, &c, 
&c, think it their duty to give some explana- 
tion to his @xceilenev the Duke de Ricibelicu 
as to the nature and extent of the powers at- 
tached to this Command, 

Although chiefly guided “with respect to 
this measure, by motives tending to the 
safety and welfare of their subjects, and be- 
lag very tar from having any intention of 
employing their troops in aid of the police, 
croft the internal administration of France, 
or inany manner that might compromise or 
iMterfere wih the free exercise of the royal 
authority in this country, the allied sove- 
rétgns have however, in consideration of the 
high interest which they take in supporting 
the power of legitimate sovereigns, promised 
to his Most Christian Majesty to support him 
With their arms against every revolutionary 
convulsion which might tend to overthrow 
_ force the order of things at present esta- 
“ished, and to menace, also, again the ge- 
neral tranquillity of Europe. They do not, 
however, dissemble, that in the variety of 
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forms under which the revolutionary spirit 
might again manticst usclt to France, doubts 
might arise as to the mature of the case 
which might call for the intervention of a 
foreign torce 3 and feeling the difficulty of 
framing any instructions precisely appleable 
to each particular Case, the allied sovereigns 
have thought it better to leave 1: to the tried 
prudence and discretion of the Duke of Wei- 
lington, to decide when and how far i may 
be advisable to employ the troops under his 
orders, always supposing that he would not 
in any Case so determine, without having 
concerted his measures with the King of 
France, or without giving information as 
soon as possible to the allied sovereigns, of 
the motives which may have induced him to 
come to such a determination. And, as in 
order to guide the Duke of Wellington ia 
the choice of his arrangements, it will be im- 
portant that he should be correctly informed 
of the events which may occur in France, 
the ministers of t!.e four allied courts, accre- 
dited to his Most Christan Majesty, have 
received orders t0 maintain a regular Corre- 
spondence with the Duke of Wellington, and 
to provide at the same time for an interme- 
diate one between the French government 
and the commander in chiet of the allied 
troops, for the purpose of transmitting to the 
French government the communications 
which the Duke of Wellington may have 
occasion to address to it, and of Communi- 
cating to the Marshal the suggestions ox re- 
quisitions which the court of France may 
wish in future to make tohim. The under- 
signed flatter themselves that the Duke de 
Richelieu will readily recognise in these ar- 
rangements the same character and the same 
principles which have been manifested in 
concerting and adapting the measures of the 
military occupation of a part of France, 
‘They carry with them also, on quitting this 
country, the consoling persuasion, that not- 
withstanding the elements of disorder whic 
France may still contain, the effect of revo- 
lutionary events, a wise and paternal govern. 
ment, proceeding in a proper manner to 
tranquillize and conciliate the miads of the 
people, and abstaining from every act .con- 
trary to such a system, may not only succeed 
in maintaining the public tranquility, but 
also in re-establishing universal union and 
confidence, relieving lhkewise as much as the 
proceedings of the government Can effect it, 
the allied powers from the painful! necessity 
of having recourse to those measures which, 
in case of any new Convulsion, would be 
imperiously prescribed to them by the duty 
of providing for the safety of their own suk- 
jects, aud the general tranquillity of Eu- 
rope. 
The undersigned have the honour, &c, 
(Signed) Merternicn. 
CASTLEREAGH. 
HARDENBERG. 


Paris, Nov, 20,1815. Caro D’lgtnis. 





A CONVENTION 
To regulate the Commerce between the 

Territories of the United Stotes and 

those of his Britannic Majesty. 

The United States of America and his Bri- 
tannic Majesty, being desirous by a conven- 
tion to regulate the commerce and navi- 
gation between theis respective countries, 
territories, and people, in such a manner as 
to render the same reciprocally beneficial 
end satisfactory, have respectively named 

Jenipoteniiaries, and given them full powers 
to treat of and conclude such convention : 
that is to say, the President of the United 
States, by and with the consent of the senate 
thereot, hath appointed for their Plenipoten- 
tiaries John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, 
and Albert Gallatin, citizens of the United 
States ; and his Royal Highness the Prince 
Recent, acting in the name and on behalf of 

, Majesty, has named for his Plenipoten- 
tiaries the Kt Hon. John Robins. n, Vice- 
President of the committee of privy council 
for trade and plantations, Joint Paymaster of 
his Majesty's forces, and a member of the 
Imperial Parliament; Henry Goulburn, esq. 
a member of the Imperial Parliament, and 
under Secretary of State, and William 
Adams, esq. Doctor of Civil Laws ; and the 
said Plen pense having mutually pro- 
duced and shewn their said ful! powers, and 
exchanged copies of the same, have agreed 
on and concluded the following articles, viz. 

Art. 1. ‘There shall be between the ter- 
ritories of the United States of America, and 
all the territorics of his Britannic Majesty in 
Europe, a reciprocal liberty of commerce. 
The inhabitants of the two counties respec- 
tively shall have liberty freely and securely 
to come with their ships and cargoes to all 
such places, ports, and rivets in the territo- 
ries aturesaid to which other foreigners are 
permitted to Come, to enter into the same, 
and to remain and reside tn any parts of the 
said territories respectively 5 also to hire and 
eccupy houses and warehouses for the pur- 
pose of their commerce 3 and generally, the 
merchants and traders of each nation respec. 
tively shall enjoy the most complete protec- 
tion and security for their commerce, but 
subrect always tothe laws and statutes of 
the two countses respectively. 

2. No higher or other duties shall be im- 
posed on the importation to the United States 
of any articles, the growth, produce, or ma- 
rufacture of his Britannic Majesty's territo- 
tes in Europe, and no bigher or other duties 
shal — impcsed on the importation into the 
territories of bis Britannic Majesty in Europe 
ef any + wile, the gros wi produce, O© ma- 
rufacture of the United States, than are or 
hall be payable on the lke articles, being 
zrowth, produce, or manutacture of any 
er foreign countrics 3 norshall any higher 
other duties or charges be imposed in 
‘er of the two countnes, On the exporta- 
of ary arueles to the United States, or 
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to his Britannic Majesty’s territories in Eu- 
rope respectively, than such as are payable 
on the exportation of the like articles to any 
other foreign country ; nor shall any prohi- 
bition be imposed on the exportation or im- 
portation of any articles, the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of the United States, 
or of his Britannic Majesty's territeries in 
Europe, to or from the said territories of his 
Britannic Majesty in Europe, to or from the 
said United States, which shall not be equal- 
ly extended to all other nations. 

No higher or other duties or charges shall 
be imposed in any of the ports in the United 
States on British vessels, than those pavable 
in the same ports by vessels of the United 
States, nor in the ports of any of kis Britan- 
nic Majesty’s territories in Europe, on the 
vessels of the United States, than shall be 
payable in the same ports on British vessels. 
The same duties shall be paid on the impor- 
tation into the United States of any articles 
of the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
his Britannic Majesty’s territories in Europe, 
whether such importation shall be in vessels 
of the United States, or in British vessels, 
and the same duties shall be paid on the im- 
portation into the ports of any of his Britan- 
nic Mapesty’s terntoriesin Europe, of any ar- 
ticle the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of the United States, whether such importa- 
tion shall be in British vessels, or in the 
vessels of the United States. 

The same duties shall be paid, and the 
same bounties allowed on the exportation of 
any articles, the growth, produce, or manu- 
taciures of. his Britannic Majesty’s territories 
in Europe to the United States, whether such, 
exportation shall be in British vessels, or 
in vessels of the United States, and the same 
duties shall be paid, and the same bounties 
allowed on the exportation of any article the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the 
United States to his Britannic Majesty's ter- 
ritories in Europe, whether such exportation 
shall be in British vessels, or vessels of the 
United States. 

It is further agreed, that in all places 
Where drawbacks are or may be allowed 
upon the re-exportation of any goods the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of either 
county respectively, the amount of the 
said drawbacks shall be the same, whether 
the said goods shall have been originally im- 
ported in a British cr American vessel ; 
when such re-exporiation shall take 
from the United States in a British vessel, or 
from territones of his Britannic Majesty .a 
an American vessel, to any other foreign rue 
tion, the two contracting parties reserve ‘0 
themselves respectively the right of regulating 
or diminishing in such cases the amount of 
the said drawback. 

The intercourse between the Unite:] States 
and his Britannic Majesty's possession } in the 


a 
but 


place 


West Indies, ond on the Continent of North 
America, shall not be affected by any of the 
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sovicions of this article, but each party sh all 


anit in the complete possession of its 
rr his, with respect to such an intercourse. 


Hes Britannic Majesty agrees that the 
esse sil of the United States of America shail 
he gimitted, and hospitably received, at the 

eneipal settlements of the Bristish domi- 
ons in the East Indies 3 VIZ. Calcutta, Ma- 

Bombay, and the Prince of Wales’s 
‘land § and that the citizens of the said 
slag States may freely carry on trade be- 
“a the - pr uci) al settlements and the 
sid ' nited States in all articles of which the 
importation and cmcunion respectively to 
and from the said territories shal! not be en- 
trely prohibited; provided only, that it 
shal! not be lawful for them, in any time of 
war between the Bntish government or any 
state Or power whatever, to export from the 
si tevr.torics, without the special permission 
of the British Gover nment, any military 
stores ov naval stores, or rice. The citizens of 
the United States sha'l pay for their vessels, 
when admitted, no higher or other duty or 
eharee, than shall be payable on the vessels 
of the most fowoured European nations, and 
they shall pry no higher or othe: duties or 
charges on the neigh ation or exportation of 
the carcoes of the said vessels, than shall be 
payable on the same articles when imported 
orexported in the vessels of the most favonr- 
el Furepean nations. But it is expressiv 
gtecd that the vessels of the United States 
suall not cafry any articles from the said 
‘| settlements to any port or place, 
except fo some post or ha ice in the United 
S:ates of America where the same shall be 
unladen. It is also bss that the 
imbeion granted by this article is not to 
exten! to allow the vessels of the United 


States fo carry on any partof the coasting 
trace of the said British territories, but the 
vessels of the United States havine, in the 


fist lustance, proceeded to one of the said 
principal settiements of the Brittish domi 

nions in the East Indies, and then going 
With thetr original cargnes, or any part there- 
ot, from one of the said principal settlements 
toanother, shall not be considered as carry- 
Ing on the coasting trade. The vessels of 


the Unitcd States may also touch tor refresh- 
hieuts, but not for commerce, in the course 
©: Ulir voyage, to or from the British terri- 


tones tn India, or to or from the dominions 
ie Faia 

O° the Emperor of China, at 

Gool Tlope, the Island of St. Helena, or 

such other places as may be in the possession 

Vritaing in the African or Iodian 


Sas: it being well understood, that in ail 
that ie ae articles , the citizens o the 
i 

. i States shall be subjected, a atl re- 


Spects, t the laws and regulations of the Bii- 
soveinment from time to ttme pio ~ 


Ii shall he free for each of the two con- 
“eth parties respectively, to appoint con- 
“Stor the protection of trade to reside in 
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the Cape of 


the dominions and territories of the other 
party, but before any consul shall act as such, 
he shall in the usual form be approved and 
admitted by the government to which he is 
sent; andit is hereby declared, that, in case 
of i}fegal or improper conduct towards the 
laws or government of the courtry to which 
he is sent, such consul may cither be pu- 
nished according to law, if the laws will 
reach the cace, or be sent back, the offended 
goverument assigning to the other the rea- 
sons for the same. 

It is hereby declared, that cither of the 
contracting parties may except from the re- 
sidence of consuls such particular places as 
such ptrty shall judge fit to be so excepied. 

5. ‘This Convention, when the same shall 
have been duly ratified by the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and 
consent of their senate, and by his Britannic 
Majesty; and tie respective ratifications 
mutually exchanged, shall be binaing and 
obligatory on the said United States and hi 
Majestv for four years from the date of its 
signature, and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed tn six months from this time, or 
sooner, if possible. 

Done at London, this 3d day of July, in 
the vear of our Lord, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifteen. 

(.S.) Joun Q, Anas, 
(LS) Ht. Cray, 
.) Avsernr Gatratin, 
) Freep. J. Rostson, 
.) Heneay Goursury, 
.) Wirriam Abas, 
Now, therefore, be it known, that I, James 


Madison, President of the United States of - 


America, having seen and considered the 
foregoing convention, have, by and with the 
consent of the senate, accc pted, ratified, and 
confirmed the same, and every clause and 
article thereof, subject to the exception con- 
tained in a declaration made by the authority 
of Lis Britannic Majesty, on the 24th day 
of November last, a copy of which declara- 
tion is hereunto arnaexed, 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the 
seal of the United States to be hereunto af. 
fixed, and have signed the same with my 
hand, 

Done at the city of Washington, this 20d 
day of Deeember, A.D. 1815, and of the 
independence of the United States the aoth. 

(L.S.) James Mapitson, 
By the President. James Monroe, 
Secretary of State, 





Decluration. 

The undersigned, bis Britannic Majesty’s 
Charge d’Affutres in the United States of 
‘merica, is commanded by his Roya al High- 
ness the Prince Regent, acting im the name 
and on the behalf of his Majesty, to explain 
and declare, upon the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations of the convention, concluded in Lon- 
don on the 8d of July, in the present year, 
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for regulating the commerce and navigation 
between the two countries, that in conse- 
quence of events which have happened ia 
Europe subsequent to the signature of the 
convention aforesaid, it has been deemed ex- 
pedient and determined, in conjunction with 
the Allied Sovereigns, that Sct. Helena shall 
be the place allotted for the future residence 
of General Napoleon Bonaparte, under such 
regulations as may be necessary for the per- 
fect security of his person; and it has been 
resolved, for that purpose, that all ships and 
vessels whatever, as well British ships and 
vessels as others, excepting only ships be- 
longing to the East India Company, shall 
be excluded from all communication with, 


Incidents, &c, in London and Middlesex, 


[Feb. 1, 


or approach to that island. Ithas therefore 
become impossible to comply with su muck 
of the 3d ariicle of the treaty, as relates to 
the liberty of touching for refreshments at 
the island of St. Helena. And the ratifica. 
tions of the said treaty will be exchanged 
under the explicit declaration aod under. 
standing, that the vessels of the United 
States Cannot be allowed to touch at or hold 
any communication whatever with the said 
island, so long as the said island sha!l con. 
tinue to be the place of residence of the said 
Napoleon Buonaparte. 

(Signed) Antuony St. Joun Baka, 

Washington, Nov, 24, 1815. 





ab. os 





INCIDENTS, PROMOTIONS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &e, 
IN LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 
With Biographical Accounts of Distinguished Characters. 


Bulletin of the King's Health, 
«« Pindsor Castle, Jan. 5, 

‘‘ His Majesty has enjoyed good bodily 
headth, and has been generaily tranquil dur- 
ing the last month, but his Majesty’s disor- 
der is not abated.” 

The following is the generad bill of all the 
christenings and burials, within the bills of 
mortality, from December 13, 1814, to De- 
cember 12, 1815: 

Christened in the 97 parishes within the 
walls, 990—Buried, 1085. 

Christened in the 17 parishes without the 
walls, 4990—Buried, 3864. 

Christened in the 23 Out-Parishes in Mid- 
dlesex and Surrey, 12,210—Buried, 2585. 

Christened in the 10 parishes in the City 
and liberties of Westminster, 5274—Buried, 
5226, . 


Christened. 
lec ” » 
Males > © FS Tee 23,414 
Females . . 11,133 
Buried, 
Males. . . 9,882 


Females . . vere pin all : 


Whereof have died, 


Under two vearsofage . . . . 5200 
Between twoand five . . . . . 1916 
Five and ten ° e . e 7 . . . S70 


ode | 


Semandtwenty . .« ¢ «© « © « 6F7 


Twenty andthirty 2 2. 6 2. 2 « 1425 
Thirty and forty . . . « «© «© »« 2824 
Forty and fifty . 2. . 1 6 6 « 2075 
Fifty andsixty 2. 2. . 2 © « + 1886 
Sixty and seventy . . 2. . 2. © 1621 
Seventy andeighty 2... 6. e122) 
hislity and ninety . . . . 6 6) 6674 
Ninetyandahuntred . 2. 2...) O16? 


Pin "A ¢ ¢°« % « o.8 2 
A hundred and one . 6 & € @ 1 
A bundred andthree . . . Uk 1 
Decrease in the burials this year, 223. 
Jan. iz, Authony Mackeurot, of Gower- 





—— 


street, who rendered himself conspicuous 
last summer, by procuring a subpoena for 
Buonaparte, was indicted at .the Old Bailey 
for forging a bill Of exchange; and after 
a trial of eleven hours, was acquitted on the 
ground of insanity 

Mr. J. 8. Arnold, to whom the public owe 
the establishment of the English Opera, is 
erecting a new ed fice for that entertainment, 
on the site of the Lyceum theatre. The 
architects are Mr. Samuel Beazley and Mr, 
Albinus Martin, whose ctief study in the 
design has been accommodation and conve- 
nience, facility of ingress and egress, and 
security against every accident. Simplicity 
is intended to be the chief characteristi¢e of 
its decorations. The form is a portion of an 
ellipsis, the transverse diameter of which is 
35 -eet, and the distance of the front boxes 
only Js, so that no person will be removed 
to such a distance from the actors as to require 
any efforts either to hear or see. It will 
contain two circles of boxes, with galleries 
and slips above; and the staircases are so 
contrived as to prevent the mixture of com- 
pany in the dress boxes with that of the up- 
per circles. ‘To give greater facilities to the 
entrances, a mew thoroughfare has been 
opened from the Strand to Exeter-street, in 
which wil be placed the pit and gallery 
doors. From the pit to the street there is 
no step uper down. There are large tanks of 
water, with eonnecting pipes to every part of 
the building, and the use of iron, wherever 
if can Le propeily intvoduced, will give addi- 
uonal security against the danger of fire. 

Promotions ail tppointments.]— Colin 
A. Mackenzie, esq. and George Lewis Newn- 
ham, esq. to be Commissioners of Liguida- 
tion, George Flammond, esg, and David R. 
Morier, esq. to be Commissioners of Arbt- 
tration ; and David R. Morier, esq. and Jas. 
Drunimond, esq. to be Commissioners of 
Deposit for the Examination and Liquidation 
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ofthe claims of Briuish Subjects against the 
Government of France. 

Lor’ Amherst, to bea Member of the Privy 
Council. 7? 

Rear-Almiral Chas. V. Penrose, to be a 
Knicht Commander of the Order of the 
Bath. 

Colonel the Hon. Sir Richard Le Poer 
Trench, and Lieut. Col. Sir Joseph Cairn- 
eross, have received the honour of Knigh:- 
hood from the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. 

Lieut. Gen. Sir Robert Brownrigeg, 
c¢. B. to be a Baronet. 

A. St. John Baker, esq. to be his Majesty’s 
Consul General in the United States of 
America 

Evclesiastical Preferments.] ‘The Hon. 
gnd Rey. Eowarn Leooe, L. LL.D. to the 
bishopric of Oxford, 

Rev. 'V, N. Dar NWELL, to a prebend in 
the Cathedral of Durham. 

Rev. P. Ecerton, to the rectory of Tar- 
porly, Cheshire. 

Rev. Epwarv Euuis, to the rectory of 
Chippenham, Wilts. 

Key. Joun France, to the rectory of 
Brandon Parva, Norfolk. 

Rey. Rosert Crary Grirritu, to the 
Rectory of Crosley, Wilts. 

Rey, Joun Inenanno, D.D. to the deanry 
ef Westminster, 

Rev. Ronert Henry Jounson, to the 
rectory of Lutterworth, nd vicarage of 
Claybrook, Leicestershire. 

Rev. Witntam Bruce Kwniqut, to the 
rectory of Llantrithryd, Glamorganshire. 

tev. T. W. Lancaster, to the vicarage 
of Banbury, Oxfordshire. 

Rev. Aset Lenpon, to the rectory of Fry- 
ein Barnet, Middlesex, 

Rev. Puineas Pett, D. D. tothe canonry 
of Christ Church, Oxfogd. 

Rev. 11, Puinipotts, to a prebend in the 
eathedral of Durharn. 

Rev. Tuomas Srapp, to the perpetual cu- 
racy of Old Buckenham, Norfolk. 

Rev. Joan Tuomas, to the vicarage of 
Glicton, Herefordshire. nis ; 

Kev. Jous THompson, to the vicarage of 
Horton with Woodlands Chapel, Dorset. 

Kev, Ropert Watpore, to the united 
fectories of Tyvetshall St. Margaret with 
Tyvetshall, St. Mary, Norfolk. 

Rey. THomas Watts, to the rectory of 
Mumpton, Northamptonshire. 

Rey. B. H. Warterock, to the perpetual 
curacy of Chorlton, Leicestershire. 

Hon. and Rev. Wittisam Wopenouse, 
to the rectory of Crownthorpe, Norfolk. 

Rev. James Stanier Crarxe, to be one 
Cf his Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary. 

_ Births.) The lady of Dr, Warren, of twin 
boys, 

The lacy of the Hon. T. Erskine, of a son. 

The lady of Mr. Thomas Taylor, of Ma- 
no! Place, Walworth, ofa son. 


kK. G, 


1816.1 Promotions, Births, Marriages, Sc. ‘n and near London. 
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Married.] The Hon. and Rev. Armine 
Wodehouse, third son to Lord Wodehouse, 
to Emily, youngest daughter of Sir T. B. 
Proctor, of Langley Park, Norfotk. 

James Blair, esq. to Elizabeth Catharine, 
youngest daughter of the late Lieut. Gen, 
the Hou. Edw. Siopford. 

J. Flower, esq. only son of Sir Chas. F, 
bart. to Mary Jane, eldest daughter of Sir 
Walter Stirling, bart. 

‘The Rev. J. Kiiby, of Mayfield, Sussex, 
to Louisa, third daughter of Thos. Murdoch, 
esg. of Portland Place. 

Lancelot Shadwell, esq. barrister, fo Fran- 
ces, youngest daughter of the late Rob. 
Locke, esq. of Newport, Isle of Wight, 

The Rev. Edw. Ellis, under-master of 
Westminster School, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. J. Russel, of Helm- 
don, Northampton. 

Rob. Fellows, jun. esq. of Shotisham, 
Norfolk, to Louisa, second daughter of Ralph 
Sheldon, esq. M. P. 

Walter Wilson, esq. of Gray’s Inn, to Miss 
M. A. Hodge, of Brislington, near Bristol. 

J.J. Krug, esq. to Miss Hester Jarvis, of 
Upper George-street, Bryanston Square. 

Henry Burke, esq. of Jamaica, to Henri- 
etta, eldest daughter of John Bolton esq. of 
Greek-street, 

Capt. Fras, Edwards, of the 81st foot, to 
Mis. Scott, of Lamb’s conduit Place. 

John Capel Rose, esq. of Cransleys, 
Northamptonshire, to Maria, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Robert Harper, esq. of Harley- 
street, P , 

Rich, Barrett, esq. late of Eden Vale, ce. 
Clare, to Elizabeth, relict of John Price, 
esq. of the EK. 1. C, medical establishment, 
Bombay. 

Fras. S. Darwin, M.D. of Litchfheld, to 
Jane Harvsiet, youngest daughter of the late 
Jonn Ryle, esq. of Macclesheld. 

Died.| In Bedford-place, Sir Chas. Bucke, 
an eminent surgeon. , 

In Grosvenor-square, Lady Smyth, wif of 
Sir Wm. Smyth, bart. of Hill Hall, in Essex, 

In Artiilery-place, Miles Satterth waite, 
esq. banker, 72. 

In Tavistock-square, Ellen, eldest daugh- 
ter of John Butler, esq. 

In Baker-street, Phineas Bond, esq. late 
his Majesty’s consul-general for the Middle 
and Southern of the United States of America. 

At the Rev. Dr. Bell’s, prebendary of West- 
minster, Mrs. Lucy Be)!, 88. 

In Devonshire-street, Queen-square, Mrs. 
Ball, of Barnes ‘Terrace. 

In Percy-street, Mrs. Loyghnan, widow of © 
Jas Loughnan, esq. 

In Portugal-street, the infant daughter of 
Thos. Knox, esq. M. P. 

In Curzon-street, Mrs. Mary Salisbury. 

In Pimlico, Jas. Eaten, esq. 82-—Wn, 
Keale, esq. 57. 

In Baker-street, Jas, Laird, M. D. fom 
merly oj Bengal. 
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I N thumh } l-sirect, Chasis. |] "ls 
Csq. knig order of St. Louis, 
% 

In P i Lion-square, Joha Stanley Simart, 
c i* 

In Backs w-surect, Joha Hethesing- 
fou, esq 

Nivs. Hodgson, relict of Mr. Hoegson, of 
ti ‘ ic ce-DOuse, Covent-garden, 55. 

bu SoMerset-street, Poitman-square, Har- 
yict » wifeo. suobn Cias. Purling, esq. 


bHiolgsonu, wite of 
fayesty's com- 


1 ners forthe allais of taxes, and eldest 
< lic tale Jas. LI i biad - oY. ol 
1 cl lu asi t ; ‘ 
w, Jas. id » Sq. 
) . ? : > . 
<onoington, Rich. Mouimister, esq. of 
1) ; ROE: € 


singion, Geo, Sutherland, esq. 60. 


— Ann, widow of Joh Stone, ¢sq.---Mrs. 
Y ny rect of the Rev. Seth T.—Caro- 
th dot ' f Win. VV 00d LV, Coys 
{ ‘ ! ATVI. 
} it ! 1S Ale; ‘ ; Bi ! 
}LIAT, (Vil. hos. Histol ; MWiheuy 
of Hy “al street, Cheapside, S+l. 
4 


At Full iin, Be lioe, Cy. scrjcant of his 


i 
At tiammersmiuth, Coi. Rob. C 
» Westmuister, 
S. R.N. an 


rOvVal. 

— 1! 
ttLa Pt ti. 
Short- 


mother of 


In College-stre Nits. 


| '. rcelict of Capt. 


tie late Capt. S. whe fell in detending the 
Ju non against four French frigates. 
In Upper Brook-stieet, Elizabeth, second 


ughter of 1. H. Vavasour, esq. of Rochdale. 

In Albron-street, Bilacktriars, Ambrose 
Hall, esq. 77 

At Turnham Green, the Rev. Christopher 
Lake Moody, L. L. D. a prine:pal contnbutor 
to Une Monih!y Kes CW, O2,. 

At Brompton, Elizabeth 
Johu Walter, esq. 

in George street, Hanover-square, 
Sulivan, wile of Stephen S. esq 

InS. HH i's Place, Hlenry, eldest son of 
Henry Burmester, esq. of Gwyune House, 
bssex 

In Bentinck-street, Livia Sophia, wife of 
James H, Grrenwell, esq. 34. 


Ann, wife of 


Mrs. 


In Coleman street, Jobu Norris, M. D. 
late ot the Island of St. Croix. 

bi Stoke Newington, Edw. Scales, esq. 75. 

kc St. Jahr *s Wrox c, Mary-le-bone, Mary 
Anu, wife of the Rev. Okey Belfour, 25. 

ln Bakes-street, Lieutenant General Sir 
Gtoroet Prevost, bart. colonel of the 16th 
restinent ol toot, and late governoi-ine-chief 


Da smmnite 2 a Mitty 
1m atider ct the forces in the British 


‘ ies in North Ame mca. 


This off iCer, WHO 


Wa Pin iFoo, Was wae SON Ol Nlajor 
Gcenerat Augustine Prey. ot, Who served under 
( Wolte, sas severely wounded on the 


braliau 1, iicdi Que! UCL, and afte f- 


uy distinguished himscif in the 

\' fhe Am ’ ucon, by his de- 
t a dir George, Who en- 

“iv into the army, was firse brought 


life the notice of his soven vr as hivuternsa if 
mel ina battalion of the Goth regiment, 
sensing m the West dadies 5; in wisich situa 
tron he u newusned i self at Sa Vu Hit, 
wincre he was rei ounced, and for} 
cell Luci Oil 7 at oCcasc'¢ is we > den thre 
subsequeit cpereinas ia the West | ‘5 
ne vias poe acre { ¢ yan ‘ wv! t ‘ 
and lial af.erw iGs Ue VOorun ‘ 
bei Contcred upon him, as @ Mark Gt is 
Majesiv’s approbation. lor tis ¢ A 1atil & 
successtui aelenCce of that Island 2 mist @ 
Very supericr’ foice Of tie chemy, as Mv il as 
for his Conspicuous conduct ar Si. Lucty in 
Isud, he Nas cCitaled a aide, shoruy 
after ais return to Fneland, be was appointed 


lieutenant governor of ustsmourh, ard to 
the columand of Ge Woops In that district, 
In the year 1808 he was selected io fill the 
important charge of licutenanc ; 
heutenant geneial commands 
in the province of Nova Scotia. ti 
vear he VIO reded with a 


Overner ang 
the forces 
the Aue 
think Of Giie sane 
division Of the WOops trom: bialitax fo the 


West Indies, andi was second in cumimant 


upon the expedition at the capiure of th 
Isiaud of Maruuique. gaifter that rvice 
had been completed, he returned to his go- 
vernment mm Neva Scotia, and upon the 


resignation of Gen. Si 
called to HU the hish 
in chief, and commiancer of 


of governor 


OTces if 


all British North Aimerteca. Me returned w 
England last year, to answer Ceftain clic zes 
preferred geamst him, the iavesirduon of 
which had beea alone prevented, pricer to 


his decease, by causes alicgether beyond 
his control. ‘bhe disorter which shoitened 
the days of this distinguished officer wes 
dropsy, occasioned by a debilitated constitu. 
lion, worn cown by the faticues and amxiee 
tes attendant upon the arduvus Cuties of his 
late command. ‘The first symptoms of the 
disease mace their appearance during the 
journey Which tie was obliged to undertake 
over land, ai a most inclement season, trom 
Quebec to St. John, New Brunswick, in 
order to embark for England ; to the exer- 
tions of Whici, it has since appeared he was 
wholly unequal, Sir George niarried in 
1789, Catharine, daughter of Major Gen, 
Phipps, who suivives him, together with a 
son, a minor, who succecds to the tide, and 
two daughters. His two surviving brothers 
ure both in his Majesty's service, the one 
being a post captain in the navy, and the 
Giber 4 colonel in the army. 

In Berk: ley-square, ALaw Hype, viscount 
Garponer, K.C.B. vice admiral of the white. 
His lordship, born im 1772, succeeded his 
father, the late Lord G. in 1808. He en- 
tered carly into the naval service, of wich 
his facher was such a distinguished erna- 
met, and was made post in 1790. In 1/95, 
When Loi Keith was sent apalist the Caj re 
of Good Hope, he detached Captain Gard- 


ner with @ squadron of small vesse!s, to 5 
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settlements in Ceylan, 
1 service performed most success 
¢,!'v and expeditiously. Hle has since been 
emoloyed, with unuiiorm credit to hinself, 
eneft fo aus country In vatious Quarters 


Dutch 


hea 
ote 


; ‘ e > | 
of the glove, and received well-earned 
honours from his sovereign. While ser fs 
" India station, he married, in 17965, 


Maria. only daurhbter of Thnonias 


COUNTY 


al Via LFBS, 
Adceriev, esq. of Innishannon, in th 
of Cor's by M:. revarel, afterwards the fiist 
earl of Buckinghamshire, who 

P ik 
was then governor Of that settlernent. This 


olved by act of | parliament, 
! 


- e ~~ % ~aew a 
marriage Was < 


and hus lorcaship was united, ie 1809, to 
Charlotte, da er of Lord Carrington, who 
( 11821. leaving hina son, Alan Legge, 
horn Jan. igi0, and one daughter, Char- 
lotte Suse sorn December 1810. ‘The for- 


mer, of Course, succeeds to the tities and 


estates 
At Penrlivn, in the county of Carnarvon, 
Axwe SUSANNA, relict of Lod Pr NRHYN, 
Wi ¢ married in 1765, and Who was 
et that ttle 1n17$3. She was the 
cauchter and heiress of Gen. Warbur- 

tor, of Winnington, Cheshire, by Anne, 
with her sister, Gwen, lady Yonze, of 
Devonshire, became co heiresses 

their brother, Sir Rodert 

ms of Penrhyn, bart. witho ut issut.— 

\\ am Yorge sold his mo lety tothe late 

by which that flae property 

came again entve, and enabied his lord- 


toexert the active beneficence of his 


, and ta render his extensive do- 

! ice productive and oman ital, 

At Fi descent near Fareham, Hants, ata 
very advanced age, Pa rip Payton, esq, ad- 


the red This officer served asa 
midshipman under Boscawen 1n 1755, was 
prese ae th re OT 8 i burg in 1/98, 
id the vear following in the naval engage- 
ment oi Lag » as Well as in that fovch: by 
Hawke with Conflans. ble was ma post 
21779, and in the Belle Poule took the 
Colozne, conimanded the notorious Luke 
Ry. In i7s0 he was flag captain to ad- 
mirai Diaby in the action with the Spanish 


toner 


meet under Langara. From 1782 ree 
mained unemployed till 1803, when he 
hoisted fag as port admiral in the Downs, 

1 Was next year appointed to a seat at the 


= 
He 


ity board, which he held till the 
enhance of ministers 111806, since which time 
-has lived in retirement at Fleethas Here 


HOWover, Vetcran 

Oted to the welfare of his country, 
21810 he published a valuable work, 
uncer the title of “* The Natural Defence of 
n Ins sular Empire earnestly recommended,” 
ito, ti S remains were interred at Fareham, 
attenced by about 70 warrant officers of the 
Vai navy, as a tribute of grateful respect 
1 in the work 


earnestly recommended 


tie leisure Oi tnis waliant 


Mery, for his havi ing, 
*Ve-mentioned, 


Account of Ld, Gardner, Adm. Patton, Rev. Dr. Henley, &« 


the means of ameliorating their situaton in 
the service. 

At Rendlesham, Suffolk, the Rev. Sa a. 
Hentey, D. D. rector of that parish, 71. 
Ile was previously to the rebellion of the 
American colonies, professor of moral pli- 
losophy in the college of Williamsburg ta 
Virginia, and atterwaids one of the assist- 
ants at Harrow school. 101778, he was 
chosen a member of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, and presented, about the same time, 
to the rectory. of Rendlesham., In 1805, 
he was appointed principal of the Kast India 
Colleze at Hertford, trom which office he 
ot Jong since retired, He was the author 
of ‘© Three Sermons,” preached in America, 
1. Por the benefit of a fund for poor widows 
and orphans of clergymen in Virginia. 2. The 
distinct claims of ee and religion 
considered, (1772). 3, On the anniversary 
of the foundation ot me college at Williams- 
burg.—** Dissertation concerning the con- 
troverted Passages in St. Peter and St, Jure, 
concerning the Angels that sinned,’’8vo0.1778., 
—‘* Observations on the Four Eclogue, the 
Allegory in the 3d Georgic, and the Design 
of the Eneid of Virgil,” 8vo, 1788.—** Es- 
say toward a new Edition of the Elegies of 
Tibullus, with a ‘Translation and Notes,” 
Svo. 1792. Dr. Henlev was also the editor 
a= The History of the Caliph Vatiek,” 
from an unpublished MS, William 
Beckford, esq. with Notes, svo. 1756. and 
there are some papers from his pen in the 
Archeologia, 


bv 


At Sandal, near Wakeheld, the Rev. 
Tuomas Zorcnu, D.D. F.L.S. preben- 


and rector of Wycl 
divine was boru 
1757 removed 


dary of Durham, 
Yorkshire. ‘This venerable 
in 1737, at Sandal, and i 
trom Wakefield school to 


$7 ps 
stiCe 


Prinity Cotlese 


Cambridze. ln 1760, hie wa elected vo one 
of Lord Craven’s scholarships, together 
with Mr. Joah B ites, afterwards celebrated 
for his skill in music. ‘The year foliowing 


he took his devree of B.A. and was clhis-ed 
as the third wrangler, Plaving been chosen 
fellow of his college in 17 
pointed assistant tutor, 
charged with extravrdinary cre ti, 
his assiduity so much impaired iis health, 
that he was obliged to quit the university 3 63 

which his college presenied* him, in 1770, 
to the rectory of wr: in tie North Ki- 
ding of Yorkshire. In this he 
continued many years, performiiog the ofhce 
of parish priest with exemplary didecnce, 
and enlarging his knowledge of natural his- 
tory. His botanical excursions in a ph 
and romantic ceuntry tended not a littie t 

invigorate his constitution. In 1705, he suc- 
ceeded, on the death of his elder brother, 
the Rev. Henry Zouch, toan estate at San- 
dal, where he afterwards resided. In 1798, 
Mr. Pitt had it in contemplation to appoint 
him to the mastership of Trinity College, 


~— + 


6-3, il¢ Wa if}- 
whick office he dts- 


‘ 
thOL: i? 


retiicn 
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which design was set aside in favour of 
the present bishop of Bristol, The same 
minister, however, gave him the second 
prebend in the cathedral of Durham, in 
1805, and in that year he took the degree of 
D.D. In 1808, Dr. Zouch afforded such 
an example of moderation as, in these times, 
is by no means common, in declining, on 
accoun( of his advanced age and bodily in- 
firmities, the offer of the sce of Carlisle. The 
iterary career of Dr. Zouch commenced in 
1765, with the printing of a Seatonian prize 
poem, On the Crucifixion, Besides some 
anonymous publications and detached ser- 
mons, he was the author of: “ An Inquiry 
into the Prophetic Character of the Romans, 
as descrihed in Daniel viii. 23-25."" Svo. 
1792 :-—** The Good Schoolmaster Excm 

plifte! the Character of the Rev. Joha 
Clarke, formerly Fellow of Triattv College, 
Cambriidze, and successively Master of the 
schoo!s of Shipton, Beverlev, and Wake- 
field,” svo. 1795: — An Attempt to illus- 
trate some of the Prophecies of the Old and 
New Testament,” !@mo. 1800:—** Me- 
moir of the Life and Writings et Sir Philip 
Sidney.” ato. 1803 :--** Memoir of the Life 
of John Sudbury, D.D. Dean of Durham,” 
40 2808. In 1795, he reprinted, with 
notes and a pretace, a tract by jzaak Waiton, 


Account of Rev. Dr. Zouch, Hon. Arch. Fraser, b¢. 





[Feb. I, 
under the title of “* Love and Truth ;” and 
the year after, the Lives of Donne, Hooker, 
Herbert, and Sanderson, by the same, Witk 
notes and a life of the author. Two po- 
etical pieces by this divine are included ina 
volume of ** Odes on Peace and War, 
written by many eminent and distinguished 
persons,” pwablished in 1795. 

On the sth December, 1815, at his seat, 
Beaufort Castle, in the Aird, near Inverness, 
in the soth year of his age, the Hon. Areui- 
natoFraser, of Lovat, colonel commandant 
of the first regiment of Inverness shire Local 
Militia, sometime Britis consul at Algiers, 
ani afterwards member of parliament for the 
county of Inverness. He was married to 
Jane, only sisier of Sir William Fraser, bart, 
late of Ray Lodge, in the county of Essex, 
by whom he had five sons, all of whom pre-~ 
deceased himself. His eldest son, who poss 
sessed distinguished abilities, sat in the first 
imperial parliament of she United Kingdom ; 
he was also colonel of the Fraser fencibles 
for many years, and went with them on ser- 
vice to Ireland, whese be fell into a con- 
sumption from fatigue, and died at Lisbon, 
whither he had gone for the benefit of his 
health, in April, 1803. ‘The ditsconsolate 
widew and mother still survives to lament 
the loss of all her family. 





_—— .—-— ~ 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPFIABETICALLY. 





BEDFORDSHIRE, 


Died] At Yelden, Marv, wife of Mr. 
Rich. Life, of Wisbech, and third daughter 
ot the late J. Underwood, esq. of Potton, 35. 

At Great Barford, Miss Pedley, sister to 
Win, P. esq, 

BERKSNIRE, 


A Savings’ Bank is about to be established 
ai Newbury, where the smallest sums will 
be received and interest given when they 
amount to ten shillings, 

Married.} At Windsor, Mr. P. J. Phil- 
hips, to Miss Eliz. Hamond. 

At Fast Isley, Mr. Hewett, surgeon, to 
Eliza, daughter of the late Dr. Hemsted. 

At Cookham, Thos. Clewson, esq. of 
Dublin, to Miss Forbes, daughter of J. F. 
esq. of Maidenhead. 

Dred.] At Reading, Sarah, wife of Chas. 
Stockh, « sq. 

Mrs. Buckmaster, late of the Duke's Head, 
Clewer. 

At Sunninghill, Mr. J. Turner, who for 
many years kept a respectable boarding- 
school there. 

at Thatcham, Mr. J. Hunt, 72. 

At Crane's Farm, E. Herne, esq. 81. 

At Oukingham, the Hon. Lieut.-general 


a 


Beuuett, brother to the Earl of Tankerville, 
Su. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Married.) At Hanslope, Mr. Wm. Criek, 
to Miss Eliz. Bevan. 

At Avlesburv, Mr. Rob. Woodman, to 
Bainia, edest daughier of Mr. Philip Payne. 

Diet] At Avlesburv, the Rev. Dr. Lioyd, 
vicar of that place and rector of Great Wool- 
ston, Ferks, 66. 

At Eton, aged 8&4, Mr. Rob. Hudson, 
Mus. B. senior member of the Chapel Royal 
and viear choral of Se. Paul’s Cathedral more 
than 609 years. 

At Wycombe Marsh, John Bates, esq. 72. 

At Weston Underwood, Ann, relict of 
Mr Wm. Filby, of Croydon, Surrey, and 
mother of Mrs. Roberts, of the former place. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

A requisition, signed by some of the most 
respectable proprietors and cecurpiers of land, 
has been made to the high sheriff of this 
county, to convene a meeting, to take into 
consideration the expediency of a petition to 
parhament for relief under the numerous 
distresses which continue to press upon the 
landed interest, 

Mariied.} At Cambridge, Mr. John 
Jeizhion, jun, bookseller, to Sarah, young- 
est daughter of Mr. Rich. Wheeler. 

At March, Mr, Jos, Ewen, to Miss 5. 
Newbound., 
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At Newmarket, Mr. Chas. Hustleyz, to 
Miss Sophia Chapman. 

Died.] At Cambridge, Mrs. Wilson, 75. 

At Downham, Mr. Parker, dissenting 
minister. 

At Ely, Mrs. Barlow, wife of Mr. B. 
keeper of Ely gaol.—Mr. Wm Capon, ser- 
ecant of the I. of Ely Local Militia.—The 
Rev. Mr. Morton, rector of Southery, Nor- 
glk, 70.—Sarai, wife of Mr. J. Flanders, 
50. 

A: Chatteris, Mr. Nich. Smith. 

At Dullingham, Mr. Henry Reynolds, 32. 
At Saxon-street, near Newmarket, Mr. 
Eisha Chambers. 

At March, Rob. Crawley, 91. 

At Wisbech, Mr, George Gibbs. 

At Newmarket, Mrs. Tutiu, mother of 
the Rev Mr. T. of Boston, Lincolnshire, 2. 

CHESHIRE. 

Married.} At Great Budworth, John 
Barlow, esq. to Miss Percival. 

At Knutsford, Mr. Arden, surgeon, to 
Mary, youngest daughter of the late Thos. 
Kinsey, ¢sq. 

Died.} At Mere Hall, Thos. Langford 
Brooke, esq. 46. 

At Oldhouse Green, Mrs. Lowndes, 42. 

At Chester, Mrs. Haswell, 75.—Mr. T.P, 
Grant. 

At Macclesfield, Thos. Gould, esq. many 
years steward to Lord Ducie. 

" At Northwich, Mrs. Barnes.—Mrs, Veary, 
relictof Mr. V. many years postmaster of 
that town. 

At Yearnslow Grange, Mr. Joynson, 71. 

At Boughton, Mr. John Venables, $4. 

At Dunham Massey, John Boardman, 
esq. 72. 

CORNWALL. 

Married.] At Padstow, Lieut. Dunstan, 
R.N. to Susan, youngest daughter of the 
late Hoblyn Peter, esq. of Percothan. 

At Launceston, Mr. T. F. Morgan, to 
Miss Ross, 

Died} At Camborne, Wm. Haris, esq. 
Who is supposed to have died worth more 
than 200,006!. He has left enly one child, 
a daughter, unmarried. . 

At Falmouth, Mr. Baker, late surgeon in 
his majesty’s packet service.—Francis, in- 
fantson of Mr. Rob. Symons.—-John Gwen- 
nap, esq. 78,—Charlotte, eldest daughter of 
F.S, Symons, esq. 19. 

At Lower St. Columb, of a fever, Miss 
Hugo, 16. It is remarkable that her father 
and brother died some time since, and her 
mother and sister at present lie ill of the 
same complaint, 

At Hlogan, Mz. John Fox, 89. 

At Liskeard, Mrs. C. F. Williams, 55. 

At Boskenna, Mr. Wm. Freethe. 

At Penzance, Mr. Thos. Penny, §4.—J. 
Hussey, caq_ of Salisbury. 

At Mouschole, near Penzance, Mr. Thos. 
Johng, 100. 


At Fowey, Capt, John Hoskings, 28. 


Cheshire—Cornwall—~Cumberland, “9 


At Padstow, Mr. John Peters, 55, 
At St. Columb, Mrs. Hicks, 88, . 
CUMBERLAND, 

This county in common with the whole 
of the north of England, and the greater 
part of the south of Scotland suffered -se- 
verely from floods occasioned by a rapid 
thaw attended with violent rain on the 29th 
and 30th December. The rivers Eden, 
Caldew, Peterill, Line, Irthing, and others, 
overtlowed their banks, inundating whole 
districts, sweeping away Cattle and compel- 
ling the inhabitants to take refuge in the 
uppet apartinents of their houses. The 
Eden rose to a greater height than it has 
been known for upwards of 40 years past. 
The new bridges at Carlisle erected at an ex- 
pense of 150,000]. have received so much in- 
jury from the flood that one of them it is 
feared must be rebuilt. That over the Cal- 
dew is so much shaken that it must be taken 
down. Botcherby bridge also ever the Peterill 
has sustained considerable damage. The 
swell in the Irthing exceeded the memorable 
flood of 1771 at the time of the irruption of 
Solway Moss. Part of Irthing bridge was 
carried away. At Gilsland, the wooden 
bridge, newly erected bathing houses and 
quay were likewise swept off by the toryent, 

The Carlisle Library, founded in 1768, 
numbers at present 165 subscribers, and 
from the spirited manner in which it has 
been supported, it has now to boast an ex- 
cellent collection of works in every depart- 
ment of literature and science. Its receipts 
in the past year amounted to 144]. 12s. 

Birth.] At Whitehaven, the wife of Jas. 
Taylor, apprentice to a ship carpenter, of 
three children, 

Married.] At Hartingten, Mr. Adgm 
Peel, of Corkikle, near Whitehaven, to Miss 
Key, daughter of John K, esq. : 

At Whitehaven, Mr, Sherwen, to Miss 
Lister, daughter of Capt. L. of the Eleanor. 

Died.) At Carlisle, Mr. Matthew Boak, 
clerk to the commissioners of taxes, 52.— 
Jane, fourth daughter of Rob. Mounsey, of 
Castictown, esq. 16.—Mary, daughter of 
Mr: Wm. Losh, 17. ; 

At Blackhall, Mrs. Mary Teasdale, 32. 

At Scale Cottage, Greystoke, John Wilson, 
ea. 69. 

At Egremont, Mr. Thos, Brags, formerly 
master of a West Indiaman from Liverpool, 
70.—Mrs, Benson, a maiden lady, 70.— 
Mrs. Lliz., Grayson, 63.—Mr. J. Guest, 99. 

At Broughton, Mrs. Fletcher, 76, 

At Penrith, Mrs, Ann Strickland, 94. 

At Whitehaven, Mrs, Sarah Lister. —Mrs, 
Elizabeth Railton, 77.—Mrs, Jane Thomp- 
son, 44.—Mye. Alex. Reed, 37.—Mrs. Rowe, 
81. 

In the Isle of Man, at Douglas, Rich. 
Symonds, esq.—At Pecle Town, Miss Tho- 
mas, daughter of the late Dr. T. 


abe DERBY. 
Died.) At Ssmmoerepats, Sarah Hol!ings- 
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blished, <A plan has becn 
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ofa NS | he A For this purpose 
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each. ‘The mulus recently given to the 
commerce of thts port, Continues to Operate 
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ips of 380 tons burden, are 
Southern Whale Fishery, 
20 to 30 vessels 
and added to 


us, that two s! 
equipping for the 
ind that, in 1815, from 
have been built in this port, 
the list of Plymouth shipping. 

A Gas Light Company has 
blished at Exeter. The plan of lighting 
part of the city has been carried into execu- 
tion by Messrs. Phillips and Golsworthy, 
and it iscalculated that a capital of 12,0001. 
wiich it is proposed to raise in 240 shares, 


been esta- 


will be fully adequate to the completion of 


the design. 

Varried.}) At Heanton, near Barnstaple, 
Jas. C ad esq. —_ to Miss M. Coles. 
\t Plymouth, Lieut. Elliston, R.N. 
Rabina, eldest dat aughter of John Kent, esq. 
of the Royal Naval Hoespital—Lieut. P, 

Laurence, R. N, to Miss Harriet Wharton. 


At Crediton, Jas. E. J. Ricard, esq. soli- 


’ 
, of Southmo , to Miss Russell, 
(’ hter of the Rey. John R. 


Lieut. T ck, R.N. to Ann, 
the Rev. J. B. Bartlett. 
, the Rev. Thos. Kit- 


d.] 
efi, vicar of Lamerton, and a magistrate for 
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tue county, 79. 

4¢ Cullompton, Maria Selina, widow of 
) holas Jer ingham, CoG | Yeovil So- 
I set, 78 

t Crediton, Mr. Tracey, 6 

\¢ Pivmouth, Mr. P. —\Jr, Isaacs, 
S trsmiith.——Mir. ‘I S of Seven 
Stars inn, 48.— Mr. Roch. | s6.—Mrs, 
hal Roberts, $0.—- 1 , of the 
Crduance depart 7 If, Sainpson 
Rov noulds, schooimastcr, 55.—Deboral , Wife 
of Mr. Haywar!, schoclmasiei—Aliss Drew, 
al. 
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\: Basustaple, Letitia, widow of the late 
barber, esq. of Fremington Flouse.— 


ir. Rich. March, 81. 
At Ashburton, Mr. Rich, Lear, sen. of 
Ss: aingtord, G6, 
Bickham House, Timberscombe, Mrs, 
Jewel, wite of Capt. J. of the North Cor 


wail Milita, and daughter of the late Edw. Ke 
Gostwyck, esq. of North ‘Tawton. 

At Tavistock, Charlotte, wife of Fras, 
Willesford, esq. and youngest daughter of 
the lateRev. Walter Burne, rector of Liiton, 

DORSETSHIRE. 

A noble monument, executed by Mr, 
Hamilton, has been erected in the eliuici- 
yard of Wyke Regis, by Charies Foibes, esq, 
M.P. and the owners, “to record the me- 
lancholy wieck ot the Alexander bast In- 
diaman, which on her voyage fiom Bombay 
to Londen, was totally lost in the West Bay, 
on the night of the 26th March, 1515, when 
all the crew and passengers, consisting ot 
more than 140 souls, unhappily perienes ed, 
with the exception of five lascars.” ‘The 
bodies of her commander, Capt, Auldjo, his 
Wife, and several of the passengers were 
found, and buried close to this spot. 

Died.| At Wimborne . Talbot. 

At Bridport, Mrs. Saliren, relict of 
Rev. John &, 

At Wareham, Mr. Wm. Cele, alde:mian 
of that borough, 76. 

Rev. Rob. Hunter, D.D. rector cf Oke- 
ford Fitzpaine. 


1 
tie 


DURHAM. 

At South Shields, Mr. J 
econ, to Miss M. A. Mee ton 
second saci of the late Mr. Jas. H. of 
Whitby, architect. 

At HKiaughton le § 
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Wreascn, Su 


Wm. Wetherell, 


— ne, 


esq. of Holme House, » Bliz ubeth, ev est 
dauchte: of R. Wa: a, esq. ¢ f Ailey Hill, 
Darlington. 

eins, At W ae _ Mrs Phillips, wile 


of the late J. P. esq. of Bar vick-in-Elmet 


At Cotheld, inhi id, Mr. Thos. Vhomp 
son, merchant, of Newcastle, after a shot 
illness, caused by cold and fatigue, in bs 
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-xertions to save timber during the late de- 


structive fiood. 

At Gainford Mr. J. Ward, son of Rob. W. 
esq. 
At Darlington, Mr. Wm. Todd, formerly 
proprietor of a stage-wagcon between Lon- 
don and Newcastle, 79. 

At Etherlev, Mr. Wea. Caile, near 70 
years school-master at that place, 89. 

“ At Gateshead, where she Kad resided 50 
wears in the poor house, Ann Carpenter, aged 
110 years. 

ESSEX 

Married.} At Great Baddow, Geo, 
Young, esq. of Blackheath, to Mary Ann, 
daughter of John Bax, esq. of Great Bad- 
dow Court. 

At Finchingfielu, the Rev. Chas. Fisher, 
rector of Ovington, to Fanny, daughter of 
the late Thos. Rugeles, esq. of Spains Hall. 

At Chelmsford, Capt. Edw. S. Ellis, of the 
Neptune East Indiaman, to Miss Tempe 
Green. 

Edw. Jas, Clarence, esq. of Chingford, to 
Sarah, third daughter of Mrs. Joslin, of Steb- 
bing. 

Died.} At Walthamstow, Edw. Warner, 
esq.—Ann, wife of Sam. Dobree, jun. esq. 
18. 

At Marshall’s, near Romford, Mrs. Bar- 
wis, relict of Jackson B. esq. 

At Leytonstone, Mary, the infant daugh- 
ter of Wm. Davis, esq. 

At Saffron Walden, Miss Baron.—Mr. 
Jos. Gray. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The foundation stone of a new Chapel was 
laid on new year’s day at the bottom of North- 
place, Cheltenham. D. Capper, esq. one of 
the magistrates, 1s the founder. 

In turning over the provincial papers, it is 
truly lamentable to observe the numerous 
fatal accidents which are incessantly occur- 
ring ail over the kingdom, from the pertina- 
city with which game is defended on the one 
hand and stolen on the other In some 
places indeed the rencounters between the 
partes almost assume the character of formal 
engazements. ‘Thus, on the morning of 
lan. 19, the game-keepers and assistants of 
the manors of Lord Ducie, Miss Langley, 
ind Colonel Berkeley, to the number of 30, 
civided into three parties, were attacked in a 
Preserve, cailed Hillswood, near Berkeley, 
’y agang of poachers, supposed to amount 
to about 20, all armed, when William In- 
gram, a servant of Colonel Berkeley’s, was 

killed on the spot, and several others wound- 
€d, Search is making for the murderers. 

Birth.| At Woodchester Park, Lady Du- 
Cie, ofa daughter. 

Married.) At Nailsworth, Mr. 
Wilkins, to Miss Pride. 

At Cheltenham, the Rev. Rich. Watson, 

‘on of the Bishop of Landaff, to Dorcas, 


dauehter of the late Rob. S. Sanders, esq, of 
Dublin, 
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At St. George’s, the Rev. John Latey, to 
Susan, second daughter of the late Henry 
Davis, esq. banker, Bristol. 

At fewkesbury, Mr. Rob. Young, to Miss 
Honiatt, daughter of the Rev. Mr. A. 

Died.} At Upleadon, Letitia, 
daughter of Mr. John White, 22. 

At Stonehouse, Mrs. Sarah Taylor, 36. 

At Leigh, Mrs. Barnes. 

At ‘Tewkesbury, Mr. Bagguley. — Mr. 
Rayer, 39.—Ellen, youngest daughter of the 
late Mr. Thos. Cox, of Wotton under- Edge. 

At Gloucester, Mrs. Taylor, wife of Mr. 
Hugh T. 60.—Mr. Rich. Burrup, 66.—Mrs. 
Adey. 

At Cirencester, Mrs. Gardner, 55. 

At Oldbury-on-the-Hill, Mr. Wm. Hol- 
borow. 

At Tetbury, Mr. Shipway, of the Three 
Cups Inn. 


eldest 


HAMPSUERE. 

A Savings’ Bank has been established at 
Southampton, under the auspices of the Rt. 
Hon, GeorGe Rose whose zealous support 
of the principle of these institutions reflects 
on him the highest honour. 

The Grange, near Alresford, the seat of 
Henry Drummond, esq. has been purchased 
by Alexander Baring, esq. 

Married.) At Romsey, Mr. Chas. Godfrey, 
to Miss Naish. 

At Andover, Jos. Wakeford, esq. of Crick- 
lade, to Elizabeth, daughter of Thos. Pyle 
Bowle, esq. of Idmiston. 

At Fareham, Capt. Kittoe, R.N. 
Hayward, of Catisfield. 

Died.| At Southampton, Jas. Baverstock, 
esq. late an eminent brewer at Alton, and 
author of some excellent tracts on brewing, 
74.—Lucy, second daughter of the late Sir 
John Shelley, bart.—Mr. New, sen. 

At Winchester, Mr. Warton, attorney, 
grandson of the late Dr. W.—Capt. John 
Butcher, paymaster of the 2d battalion of 
the 6th foot.—The Rev. Isaac Peach, curate 
of Wootton St. Lawrence, and formerly of 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 63. 

At Petersfield, Rich.Andrews, esq. who had 
formerly practised as an attorney there with 
the highest integrity, 76. His death was 
occasioned by an injury received from a fall 
when shooting. 

At Shrub’s Hill, Lyndhurst, Brownlow, 
eldest son of B. Mathew, esq. 

In the I, of Wight, at Newport, Mr. Wm. 
Wilkins, 66.—Mrs. Linington, 66.—Mr. 
Hayball.—At Ryde, Mr. Geo, Austin, 68. 

At Portsmouth, M: Parker, jun.— Mrs. 
Boyd, wife of Jas. B. esq, of the sth foot.— 
Mr. A. Stevens, son of F. \.S. esq. of Stroud, 
Gloucesiershire, who was pursuing a course 
of studies under the Rev. D. Bogue, as a 
missionary for the East Indies, 20. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 


to Miss 


Married.| At Hereford, Mr. Kelley, 
school-master, of Bromyard, to Miss Fanny 
Eckley. 

Vou. V. M 
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At Leominster, Mr. Watling, surgeon, to 


Sarai:, eldest dauzhter of Sam. Nicholas, 


t 
Dicd.) At Ross, Mrs. Preece, widow, 74. 
At Bosbutv, Mrs. Stedman, widow of 

John S 
At Chiistone, Mr. Jolin Lloyd. 

At Hereford, Wim. Symonds, esq. for- 
merly a banker of this city. 


At Mawtie'!, Mr. John Symonds, for- 
merly an envient solicitor of Oxford, 62. 
HE a OW DSHIRE. 

Married. At South Mims, Gee 
esq. of Hadiey Common, to Miss Mary Ann 
Mackenzic. 

Diel.) At Wotford, Dr. Chas, Kilby, 63. 

Near Watford, Benj. Kent, esq. of Clif- 
ford’s Inn, 67. 

At St. John’s Lodge, Lady Cuyler, wife 
of Gen. Sir Cornelius C. bart. 

At Chipping, near Buntingford, Mary, 


Wood, 


i , 
eldest daugbter of the Rev. D. Liloy’, Re- 
gius Prolessor of Hebrew in the University 


of Cat bridge, 1S 


HUNTIS GDONSHIRE. 

Died! \t Huntingdon, Mrs. Hunt, 
widow of Jacob H. esq. formerly an alder- 
man of that town, 95.—Alicta, third daugh- 
ter of Mr. Robson, organist, 26.—Mr. Rich. 
Bale, 72. 

At hamsey, Mr. Wm. Shepperson, 74. 

KENT. 

A District Committee of the Society for 
Promoting (}rsuan Knowledge, has been 
establishe ) at Rochester 

Berth.) At Canterbury, the lady of Major 
Wallace, of three girls. 


Nia .) At Margate, Mr. Franklin, of 


the Bull’s Head Inn, to Mrs. Palmer. 

Dired.| At Dover, Thos King, esq. late 
aneminent shim builder, 75. 

At Rochester, Mrs, Narracott, relict of 
John N. esy. formerly builder of his Majes- 
ty's Naval Yard at the Cape of Good Hope. 

At the Bower. near Maidstone, Mr Sam, 
Chambers, cornfactor ef that town, 58. 


At Fost l ah, Mrs Char.ton, relict of 


=, 


At Canterbury, Mrs. Walsby, relict o 
the Rev. Di W.--Nirs. Gregory, relict ot the 
or of Wastbridge Hospital. 

Piios. Henry Mann, 

esq. peyMaster o! the 24 battalion, 3d rest. 
LANGCABBURE- 
Liverp 
Air. Gladstone ard ded:cated 


Phe new church at ool, erected by 
to St. Andrew, 
has been cor-ecrated by the Bishop of Ches- 


_ ie ’ ~ } »¢ Khriele ec a> } -_ 
t be Ai ac we pra lV ¢ r OTIC stuccoea and 


A puble meeting has been held at Man 


«1 = er } ° . . } n ° 
este! eccrberate Qpon the exvediency of 

erect af ehurch inthat town for the 
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poor he measure received universal ap- 


At Liverpool, the Rev. John 
Fearon, to Miss Willasev. 
B. D. Yate, youngest son of 


At} ‘hee 
. See ee ee 
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John Biley, esq. to Nancy, fourth daughte; 
of W. kEisher, esq. 

Dred.) Ac Woolton Hall, near Liverpoo!, 
Thomas, son of Nicholas Ashton, esq. 

At Liverpool, W. Marsden, esq. 80.—-Mr, 
Thos. Billinge, proprietor of the Liverpoo! 
Advertiser, 74. 

At Wigan, Mrs. Bullock, 77. 

At Prescot, Mr. John Harrison. surgeon, 
At Warringtor, Miss Mary Taylor, 22. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Birth.] At Melton Mowbray, Lady Eliz, 
Norman, of a son. 

Married.] At Diseworth, Rich, Gough, esq, 
of Misterton, to Sophia, the second daughter 
of Rich. Cheslyn, esq. ot Langley Priory. 

At Hinckley, Capt. Thos. Walker, of the 
ship Venus, to Miss Sansom. 

Died.] At Medbourn, Mr. John Wade, 
6S. 

At Leicester, Mr. R. Chamberlain, school- 
master. 

At Kibworsth, Edward Barnard, esq. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The magistrates of Boston, in consequence 
of the depressed state of the times, bave de- 
clined granting a license to the Lincoln com- 
pany of comedians for the present season. 

Vhe proprietor of the Lincola, Rutland, 
a:@ Stamford Mercury informs the public, 
that during the last year, the sum paid for 
stamps for that paper was 2,756]. and the 
duty on advertisements 1,2601., so that this 
single pint yielded to government 4,016, 
in thatume. The amount paid for stamps 
proves that the weekly circulation must con- 
siderably exceed 3,000 copics. 

The cuties received at the Custcm fouse, 
Grimsby, tor one year ending Jan. 5, 1816, 
amounted to 110,809). 

Brrth.] At Uffington House, Stamford, 
the Countess of Lindsey, of a son. 

Married.} At Coningsby, Henry Rogers, 
esq. solicitor of Boston, to Mary,eldest daugh- 
ter of John Burcham, esq. 

At Barton, the Rev. J. Collins, minister of 
Providence Chapel to Mis M. Sparks, 

Died.| At Bos'on, Mr. Hellaby, printer 
and bookseller, 38.—Mrs. baincs, 80.—The 
Rev. Michael Unvethiil, upwards of 50 years 
Presbyteiian minister in Boston, 77. 

At Pinchbeck, Mr. Joshua Betts, 90. 

At Grantham, Mr. Andrew Suawder, or- 
eanist of that place 54 years, 86.—Mris. 
Flic. Collingwood.—Mr Wo. Davy, 45. 

At Lincoln, Mrs. Hales.— Mrs. Bradberry, 
late housekeeper to Chailes Mainwaring, 
esq. of Culcby.— Mr. VWyn. West, 8. 

At Louth, Sam. Goe, esq. one of the 
members of the Corporation. 

At Cowbit, Mr. Kirke, schoolmaster. 

At Gainsborough, Mrs. Eliz. Hunt, 57. 
—Mius. Sarah Edlington, 77. 

At Sandfield, near Market Weighton 
Mrs, Vauser, daughter of the late R, C. Rud- 
ston, esq. of Hayton, 
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MONMOUTH. 


Married.) At Chepstow, Capt. Walter 
Davies, of the Lord Fill, to Esther, daugh- 
ter of Mr. W. Davies. 

Died} At Abergavenny, Mrs. Mary 


Dinwoody, relict of the late Wm. D. esq. 
of Twy Dee, 77. 

NORFOLK. 
At Witton, the Hon. Mrs. Wode- 
howse, of a dave bdter. 

Married} At Norwich, Mr. Rix, to Mrs. 
Wright, of the White Lion. 

Died. At Coltishall, Mr. J. Fidely, 49. 

At Norwich, Ann, wite of Mr. Walker, 
5).—Mrs. Mary Wade, 66.—Mr. John Wil- 
son, 45.— Mr. Mileham, 73.—Mr. Wilmot, 
67.— Mr. John Coleman, 72.—Mr. Whaites, 
iun., 37--—-Mr. Sam. Wyer, 69.—Mr. Geo. 
Thain, 25- 

At Lynn, E. R. Elsden, esq. merchant 
and alderman of the corporation, 60. 

At Denver, Mrs. Hicks, relict of the Rev. 
Jas. if $5. 

At Swaffham, Mr, Thos. Brighton, of the 
King’s Arms, 62. 

Rob. Brett, esq. Capt. and adjutant of the 
od, Western reg. of Norfolk focal Militia. 

At Yarmouth, Capt. John Boulter, 71.— 
Mise A. Bell, 15. 

At Hethersett, Mr. Claudius Walpole, ss. 
—J.L. Iselin, esq. 70. 

At Thetford, Mr. Brett, 36. 

At Brizley, Mr. John Ward, 34. 

NORTHAM PTONSHIRE. 

A dispensary is about to be established in 
Peterborough, under the patronage of Earl 
Fitzwilliam, Earl Carysford, and the Bishop 
of the diocese. A considerable subscription 
has already been entered into, and the former 
nobleman has been chosen president. 

The tenants of earl Spencer, 150 in num- 
der, have presented to his lordship at his seat 
at Althorpe, in this county, an elegant silver 
vase, value 1,330]. as a mark of their sense 
of his constant attention to their general in- 
terest. 

Married.) At Blisworth, Mr. Geo, Gre- 
gory, of Chalton, Bedfordshire, to Casandra, 
second daughter of Mr. G. Gibbs. 

At Sywell, George Worley, esq. to Eunice, 
second daughter of Mr. Jones, Manner 
House, Flint. 

Died.) At Clipston, Thos, Wade, esq. 

88. 
_At Northampton, Mrs, Hawkes, 70.—-At 
tne house of her daughter Mrs. Woods, Mrs. 
White, widow of the Rev. Henry White, 
rector of Fyficld.-Mrs. Watkins, 67. 

At Eye, near Peterborough, Mrs. Allen, 
Widow, 101. 

At Oundle, Mr. Balderston, attorney. 

At Peterborough, Mr. Roebury, 75. 

_At Harringworth, the Rev. Thos. Mat- 
‘ews, vicar of that parish, 75. 
At Wellingborough, Mr. Blunsom, 78. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
The effects of the great thaw and flood 


*o'ch concluded the year were severcly fejg 


Birth.] 


along the banks of the Tyne in common 
with the rest of the north of England. That 
river rose higher than it has done since the 
year 1771. Considerable damage was oc- 
casioned by the fury of the tcrrent among 
the shipping at Neweasile, and some lives 
were lost. 

‘The Lords of the Treasury in compliance 
with a petition of the ship-owners of North 
and South Shields have granted permission 
for the establishment of a Branch custome 
house there for the clearance of coasting 
vessels Only. 

Married.| At Gosforth, Mr. Isaac Lamb, 
of the Hexham Theatre, to Annett, only 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Barrett, Methodist 
preacher. 

At Alnwick, Mr. Mark Smith, bookseller, 
to Miss Ann Wailes. 

Died.] At Newcastle, Mrs. Embleton.— 
Mr. Wm. Brumwell, surgeon and druggist, 
61.—W. Rawlinson, esq. of Graithwaite 
Hall, Lancashire, 22.—Mr. Ambrose Har- 
per, 64.—Mrs. Mary Dixon.—Mr. John 
Bell, commissioner and land-survevor, 60.—— 
Mr. Graham.—Mr. Mich. Aynsley, of 
Newham, former.y steward to N. Ogle, esq. 
of Kirkley Hall, 82 —Margaret, widow of 
the Rev. Jas. Robertson, minister at the 
Sallyport Meeting-house, who died in 1767. 
— Mr. Chas. Stow, 83. 

At Ellingham, the wife of Thos. Hag- 
gerston, esq. 

At North Shields, Mrs. Isbister, wife of 
Capt. B. of the ship John, of Newcastle, 49. 
—Mr Giles Smith, $2.—Mr. Reed, banker. 

At Alnwick, Mr. Thos. Beal.—Aune, wife 
of Mr. Transom, Methodist preacher, 29, 

At Morpeth, the wife cf Mr. Jacob Hud- 
son, 63. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

At Nottingham during the last year the 
number of baptisms was 1068, and burials 
60y.—At Newark baptisms 2981, burials 
158, marriages $). , 

Married.} At Wilford, John W. Swann, 
esq. of Hull, to Elizabeth, only daughter of 
the late Ben}. Bradiey, esq. of Trowell, 

At Nottingham, Mr. John Birkhead, to 
Eliza, second daughter of the late Rob, Da- 
vison esq. of Arnold. 

Mr. Wm. H. Allen, of the house of 
Black, Parbury, and Allen, Leadenhall street, 
London, booksellers, to Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of J. Pearce, esq. of Cuckney. 

Died.}] At Newark, Mrs. Mary Bell, who 
for more than 55 years was employed in de- 
livering letters from the Post-cffice in that 
town, 8$4.—Mrs. Haywood, 44:—Mr, Wm. 
Walker, 77.—Mrs. Stevenson, 62.° 

At Westhorpe, Major Wm. Watson. 

At Bingham, Mrs, Giddir.gs, 

At Nottingham, Wm. Wells, gent. one of 
the coroners of that town, 80. 

At Carlton, Mr. John Follows, late pro- 
vost-major to the Duke of Wellington’s 
army in Spain, 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 


Married.] At Bicester, Joseph Randell, 
cent. of Southam, Warwick, to Hetty, eld- 
est daughter of the late Jas. Egerton. esq. 

At Wendlebury, Ben}. Price, esa. ot West- 
bury, Bucks, to Eliz. sughrerot the Rev. 
eae ry rector | the t rmer place. 

“At Oxton > Rev. Wa. Vaux, fellow of 
Baliol Ci lege, rector of Long and Moor 
Critchell, Dorset, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of Dr. Wall.—Mr. Warr, printer, to Miss 
Freeman. 

At Steeple Aston, the Rev Edw. C. Frith, 
chaplain tothe forces in France, to Miss 
Armetriding, daughter of the Kev. Mr. A. 


Dic At Oxtord, Mr. Coggin, 419.— 
Nits F isher.—Mrs,. Allum wife of Mr. Al- 
lum, baker, 45.—Mr. Martin Smith, broker, 


6. Mr. Henry Higgins, sen. SO.—Mrs. 
Lyster, near JO years bed-maker and porter 
t) Magdalen Hall, 65,—Wm. Rede, esq. 
formerly an eminent attorney in London, 
s4.—Mr, John Brown, many years bed- 
maker at All Souls’ College —Mrs. Ann 
Nlodson, mother of Mrs. Ward, of the Mar- 
quis of Granby's Head, 77.—Mrs. Elizabeth 
Caper ter, 58. —He: iry, youngest son of Jas. 
featie, aom, of Highworth, Wolts, 2 

At Woodstock, Mrs. = 4S. 


SHROPSHIRE, 

Married.} At Wrockwardine, the Rev. 
1. Gilpin, vicar of that parish, to Mrs. Wat- 
kins. 

At Shrewsbury, Jas P. Johnson, M.D. to 
lane, eldest danzhter of the late John Simp- 
son, esq. of Earlstoke, Wilts. 

Died.) At Shrewsbury, Mr. Griffith 
g9,— Nirs. Stanton, 67.—Mr. Jos. 
Parker, 63.—Mr. Edw. Hlome, 77.—Mr. 
Geo. Crump, 67.—Henry, eldest son of Mr, 
Peplow, 16. Page Lewis Davies, 80. 

At —o , Mr. John Dicken, sen. bailiff to 
John Hn lt for alee manor couit of Prees, 

casi. W m. Baegh. 

AtPreston, ontheWildmoors, Mrs. [amp- 

ten. 

At Muxton, Mr. Laurence. 

At Westbury, Mrs. Meredith. 

At Liniey, near Bridgnorth, ‘Thos. Lacon, 


Gwvynn, 


Nr 


Abbots, Mrs. Cath. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Merried.}) At Clitton, Wyndham Lewis, 
of Green Meadow, Gian i to Mary 
ian, only daughter of the late John vans, 
esq. of Brampton Speke, Deve * 

At Bath, the Hon. and Rev >. Maude, 
brother of Viscount — en, to Mary, 
eldest daughter © tW: ‘Trevelyan, esq. 
of Middleney, doherty m. Jerming- 
ham, esq. son of the latelSir Wm. J. to Anne, 
dauchter of the late Jas. Moore, esq. of Dub- 
lin.—Peter ete nwood, esq. to Miss Bailey, 
of TKatchan J s. Hunter, 
minister of 1 m-street chapel, to Mary, 
fourth daughter of Dr. Hayward. 


At Astle Phillips, 95. 


, Ber ks. —The Rev 
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Died.| At Bath, Wm. Whittington esq, 
fifth son of the late Thos. W. esq. of Hams- 
well-hcuse, Gloucestershire.—Mirs. Fydell, 
wife of John F. esq. and eldest daughter of 
the late Willoughby Wood, esq.—Elizabeth, 
wite of Major Parry, of the royal marines, 
and daughter of the late W. Williams, esq, 
of Lower House, near Beaumaris.—Wm, 
Joshua W. Taylor, esq. an eminent solici- 
tor, and a member of the corporation of this 
city.—Marcham Goold, esq. 65.—Henry 
Moack, esq. eldest sonof Lady Aiaminta M, 
—Eliza, wife of Dr. Crawford. — Marmaduke 
Peacocke, esq. 86.—Elizabeth, wife of Mr, 
Newport, and daughter of C. Garratt, esq, 
of Market Lavinston, Wilts. 

At Batheaston Villa, Mrs. Kemeys, wife 
of John Kemeys Gardner K. esq. of Bestho- 
ley House, Monmouthshire. 

At Clifton, Rich, Carter, esq. foninasty a 
banker in London.—Margaret, eldest daugh- 
terof J, Montgomery, esq. of Fulwood Lodge, 
Lancashire,—Roger Metcalf, esq. late deputy 
commissary general, $3 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Births.| At Teddesley Hall, the lady of 
E.J. Littleton, esq. M.P. for this county, 
of a son and heir. 

At Aqualate Hall, the lady of Sir J. F. 
Boughey, bart. M.P. of ason. 

Married.) At Newcastle, Terrick Jones, 
esq. of Netherton Hall, near Liverpool, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughterof Bernard Coombe, 
esq. alderman of the former place. 

At Drayton, Geo. R. Dawson, esq. M. P. 
for Londonderry, to Miss Peel, daughter of 
Sir Rob. P. bart. 

Died.}| At Highwood, Uttoxeter, John 
Smyth, esq. 

At Stone, Mr. Thos, Styles, of the Crown 
Inn. 

At Wolverhampton, Mr. and Mrs. Iron- 
menger.—Mr. Moore, sen. 

At Ashwood House, Eliza, second daugh- 
ter of Edw. Dixon, esq. high sheriff of 
Worcestershire. 

At Newcastle, Mr. Thos. Massey, post- 
master, 64. 

At Walton, near Stone, Chas, Hales, esq. 
62. 

At Stone-hill House, near Lichfield, Mrs. 
Simpson, relict of Dr. Stephen S. 88. 

At Stafford, Mr. Sam. Wiggin, 32.—Mr, 
Chris. Collins, clerk to Messrs. Salt, Steven- 
son, and Webb, bankers, 46. 

At Burslem, Mr. John Sherwin, ’ iron- 
founder, 63. 

At Stoke upon Trent, Mrs. Outram, 80. 
— Mrs. Eliz. Tomkinson, mother of Mr. T. 
bookseller, 61. 


SUFFOLK. 

Married.] At Blythburgh, Mr. Pawlet, of 
Nottingham, to Mrs. Richardson, eldest 
dauchter of John Harrison, esq. of Bury. 

Mr. Sam Robinson, of Holton, to Anne, 
youngest daughter of J, H, Darby, esq. sut- 
geon of Lowestoft. 
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At Woodbridge, Thos. Cobbold, esq. of 
London, to Mrs, Daw, widow of Maximi- 
lian D, esq. 

Rev. W. Garthwaite, of Cratfield, to Ann 
Fliza, e'dest daughter of Mr. Woodroffe, of 


Becc 
Deed.) At Bury, Mr. Thos. Warren, 
many years an eminent land-surveyor, and 


95 years parish-clerk of St. James’s, in this 
town, 76. By his two first wives he had 
32 children, 14 of whom with “his third 
wife survive. 

At Weston Market, Mr. Neale, youngest 
con of the Rev. Mr. N. of Waldingfield. 

SURREY. 

Morried.}| At Fambam, the Rev, Geo. 
Burdon, of Folkstone, Northumberland, to 
Maria Susan, daughter of the Rev. Dr. 5 
Locke. 

At Richmond, Jos. Hockley, jun. esq. 
cowa-clerk of Guildford, to Miss Ann Tay- 
lor. 

At Nork House, Fred. Stuart french, esq. 
eldest son of the Dean of Kildare, to the 
Hon. Miss Helena Perceval, second daughter 
of Lord Arden. 

At Wandsworth, the Rev. Edw. Smedley, 
jun. Sidney College, Cambridge, 
to Mary, youngest daughter of Jas. Hume, 
esq. of Wandsworth Common. 

At Mortlake, ‘ohn H»gh Smyth, esq. 
only son of Sir Hugh s. bart. to Miss Anna 
Provis. 

At Croydon, Mr. Rob. Best, of Newbury, 
to Amelia, sccond daughter of the late John 
Grantham, ¢sq. 

Died.] At Clapham, Peter Broadley, esq. 
Many years an active magistrate for the 
county. 

At Godalming, Mr. Thos. Cook, formerly 
a stationer in that town, 70. 

At Combe Wood, the seat of the Earl of 
Liverpool, Wellesley, second son of C, Ric- 
ketts, esq. 13. 

At Stockwell, Capt. Geo. Sheldon, 46. 

At Camberwell, Mr. John Tooke, for- 
merly a merchant of Yarmouth, 

At Mitcham, Mrs. Rutter, wife of Mr. 
John R. of Ravensbury Mills. 

At Carshalton, Géorge, third son of Edw. 
Putland, esq. 

A. Cheam, Mrs. Palmer, widow of Thos. P. 

esq. 71. 
At Richmond, Mrs. D’Aranda, widow of 
the Rev. Peter D’A. late of Twickenham, 
and vicar of Great Berstead and Wakering, 
Essex, 79. 

At Guildford, Mrs. Drew, 56.— Anna, 
relict of the Rey. Dr, Hill, rector of Putten- 
fam and vicar of Wonersh. 

SUSSEX, 

Doring the past month the town of Brigh- 
sor has been honoured with the presence of 
the Prince Regent and his accomplished 
Caughter, the Queen, the Princesses Eliza- 
beth and Mary, and the Duke of Clarence. 
Her Majesty there celebrated her birth day 


fallow ©} 
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on the 19th of January, the preceding day, 
on wich it ts usually kept, having been 


fixed for the Thankszivine Da Consider- 
able imprc vemeni ‘bout to oe made in 
this favourite resort © royalty. “be range 


of houses on the north side of Castle-square, 
will come down, in oder to the enlarge- 
ment of the souh side of the Pavilion; and 
the North Steyne is ‘0 be inclosed with a 
handsome palisade anc planted, in order to 
correspond with the grounds of the royal 
mansion. By a projecred new cut in the 
road from this place to the metropolis, for 
the making of which the whole money re- 
quired is already subscribed, the distance 
between them will be shortened four miles. 

Married.) At Chaley, R. W. Blencowe, 
coq. to Charlotte, second daughter of the 
Kev. Sir Henry Poole, bart. 

At Brighton, Alex. Turnley, esq. of Bel- 
fast, to Katharine, youngest daughter of 
Chas. Greenwood, esq. of Brize Norton, 
Oxon. 

Died.] At Rose Green, near Battle, Gen. 
Prescot, colonel of the asth reg. 89. 

At Bishopstone, near Seaford, Mrs. Hur- 
dis, mother of the late Rev. Dy. H. profes- 
sor of poetry in the University of Oxford, 85. 

At Broadwater, Mrs. Taylor, who many 
years kept the White Horse Inn, Steyning, 
S7. 

At Battle,: Mrs. Watts, relict of the late 
Dr. Giles W. 91. 

John, eldest son of the Rev. Geo, Wells, 
rector of Wiston. 

At Treeman’s, Rich. Wyatt, esq. who 
served the office of high sheriff of this 
county In 1787. 

At Bexhill, Sarah, second daughter of Mr. 
Wm. Russell. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married.| At Southam, Mr. Wm. Simp- 
son, law-stationer, of Wolverhampton, to 
Sarah, eldest daughter of the late John 
Blundell, M.D. 

Died.] At Kinfare, the Rev. John Fox, 84. 

At Birmingham, Mr. Thos. Baxter, 66.— 
Mrs. Mary Dutton, 56.—Elieabeth, third 
daughter of the late Mr. Hancock, 21.—Ca- 
roline, youngest daughter of Mr. Dewson, 
stationer.—Mrs. M. Reynolds, late of Liz- 
zard, near Shiffnall, $4.—Mr. John Snape, 
an eminent land-surveyor, 78.—Miss S. 
Ansell, youngest daughter of Mr. Isaac A. 
—Mrs. Mence, 76.—Ann, relict of Mr. 
Thos. Salt, 

WESTMORELAND. 

Died.} At Natland, near Kendal, the 
Rev. Thos. Briggs, minister of that place. 

At Kendal, Mrs. Agnes Moore, 87.— Mar- 
garet, wife of Mr. B. Nicholson, 20.—Mr. 
Wm. Burton, 29.—Mr. R, Rooking, 52.— 
Mrs. Smith, widow of Ma 5. surgeon. 

WIL’ E. 

A new paper w with the 
present year at Salisbury, 1 ¢ title of 
Simpson’s Salistury Gazette. Its conduc- 
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tor, ..amanly introductory address, assures 
his readers, that his sentiments shall not be 
influenced by party-motives, and that he 
‘‘ shall have no interest in concealing or 
palliating, on the one hand, the faults of any 
organ of the Crown, nor, on the other, will 
he seek to sour the temper of his readers by 
captious fault-finding.” 

Married.| At Laycock, Jas. Burgess, esq. 
of Westhury Leigh, to Miss Ann Taylor, of 
Cartridge Farm. 

At Devizes, Mr. Hayward, of Roundhay, 
to Miss Mary Fitchew. 

At Bradford, Rich. Olleston, esq. to Miss 
Eliza Heale. 

Died.) At Highworth, Richard Marsh, 
M.D. whose loss as a medical practitioner 
will be severely felt in his neighbourhood. 

At Sherston, at his father’s, the Rev. [ho- 
mas Turner, Henry Turner, esq. M. D. 

At Marlborough, Mrs. Martin, who for 
many vears kept the Castle and Ball Inn,67. 

At Maimesbury, Mr. John Sale, 82. 

Ac Froxtield, Mrs. Mary Ciook, grand- 
mother of the Kev. R. Exton, of Gieensnor- 
ton, Northamptonshire, and of Mr. Wm. E. 
master of the school at Great Horwood, 
Bucks, who had nearly completed her ood 
year, 63 of which she had passed in widow- 
hood. 

At Devizes, Abcl Fikes, esq. a gentleman 
highly distinguished for his scientific and 
philos ohica! attainments, 64. 

At Membery, Heurietta, wife of Richard 
Townsend, jun. esq. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

Married.} Mr. Samuel Woodward, of 
Persiore, to Mary, third daughter of Mr. 
Oldaker, of Fladbury, 

J. Benbow, esq. of Dunley Lodge, to 
Miss Carter, of Bewdley. 

Died.} At Moivern, the Rev. John Witts, 
vicar of Cordingtons Salop. 

At Bewdley, J. Seager, esq. attorney, and 
mayor of that town. 

At Worcester, Miss Oliver, 58.—Mrs. 
Ainsworth—Mrs., Lloyd, sis'er of Mrs.Jones, 
of the Star and Garter Inn, 26.—Mr. N. 
Willoughby, architect—Mr, George King, 
*3, and Isabella, his wife, 70. 

At Wichenford, Mrs. Time thy, 83, 

At Hlenwick, Tnomas Hill, esd. 

YORKSHIRE, 

At the late quarter sessions for Hull, Mr. 

John Cas on, surgeon, his rentice, and 


a a 

another 4 h, were tred for taki § away 
the body ot male, interred in the burial- 
£ror ndotthe Hey ‘| rinity church. They 
were sent d to one monii.’s iumprison- 
ment each, sd the tormer to pay a_ fine of 
iool. 

Broth Ar Scuicoats, Hull, the > of 
John Murtay. mariner. of three boys. 

Muarrie? \ Ripon ' "ev. J. Oates, 
to Miss M.H gson.—J bidlnison, esq. 


ae | . | , 
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n Dalton, esq. of Sleningford, York. 
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At Hawkeshead, Walter Fawkes, esq. o! 
Farntey Hall, to the Hen. Mrs, Butler, relic 
of the Hon. P. Butler, third son of the Ear] 
of Carrick. 

At Ottringham, the Rev. Rob. Pickerin,;, 
of Louth, to Miss Jane Jefferson. 

Died.} At Holl, Mr. W. Wride, €4.— 
Mr. John Walmsley, of the firm of Cool, 
and Walmsley, grocers, 49 —Mr. Edw. 
Wand, 68.— Mr. Dav. Morrison. — Mr. John 
Munckman, 46.—Mrs. Eliz. Walker, 69. 

At Barrow, Jas. Edwards, esq. eldest son 
of the late Mr. E. of Halifax, bookseller, 

At Knowle, Mirfield, Joshua Ingham, 
esq. banker, 42. 

At Welton, John Richardson, esq. lately 
an eminent brewer of that place. 

At Skeffling, in Holderness, Mr. Henry 
Bird, 93 | 

At Skipton, Rob. Birthwistle, esq. 

At Heath, near Wakefield, Frances, reliet 
of Le Gendre Pierce Starkie, esq. of Hunt- 
royd, Lancashire, only daughter of the iate 
W. Hawksworth, of Hawksworth, esq. and 
grandmotier to the present high-sheriff of 
Lancashire, 68. 

At Murton, Mrs. Hartley, relict of Geo. 
H. esq. of Middleton Lodge, 73. 

At Gransmore, Wm. Borton, esq. 75. 

At Hollym House, near Partington, the 
Rev. Rob. Barker, A. M. formerly of Sydney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, rector of Holmp- 
ton, and vicar of Hollym and ‘*elwick, 59, 

At Wetherby, the Rev. Rich. Kaye, 53, 
incumbent of the perpetual curacy of We- 
therbv, formerly of Sydney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, 77. 

At Thorp Arch, the Dowager Lady Clif- 
ford, youngest daughter of the last Lord 
Lanedale, and married in 1780 to the iate 
Hugh Lord Clifford, elder brother to the pre- 
sent Lord Clifford, by whom she had no is- 
sue. 

At Sheepscar, Sir D’Arcy Molyneux, bart. 
by whose decease one of the oldest titles in 
the baronetage is extinct. 

WALES, 

Died.) In Carnarvonshire, Capt. John 
Crawley, R. N. 53. 

At Carmarthen, Vaughan Horton, esq. for- 
merly town-clerk of that borough, senior 
magistrate of the county, and many years 
the active and able chairman of the quarter 
sessions, 74. 

At Llantrythic, the Rev. George Williams, 
rector of that parish and a magistrate for Gia- 
morganshire, 53. 

At Llandaff, Jos. Williams, esq. 77. 

\t Place Laurence, Pembrokeshire, Thos. 
James, esq formerly «captain 12th foot, and 
since heut col. of the Fishgaard L cal Mi- 
1]; ? 

At Landawke, Carmarthen, the hon, John 
Edwardes, ‘th son of lord Kensington, 6. 

At ll. , Jas. Williams, esq. a magistrate 
for the counties of Brecon, Radnor, and He- 
reo rd, 67. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


THE pursuits in Agriculture depend much upon the appropriate state of the atmosphere 
‘1 all seasons, andare more or less affected by thestability orchangeable state of the wea- 
‘ser, This renders it necessary forahe Biitish farmer to be at all times on the alert to sieze 
the opportunity of avatling bimself of the appropriate time for his particular purposes : A cir- 
cumstance which, if mot properly attended to in this fickle climate, will subject him to 
losses and Crosses that will teach bim the imperious necessity of attending tothe old adage of 
“ making bis hay while the sun shines.” 

The weather of the last month has been remarkably changeable for the season, and has 
much imyeied the held labour of the tarmer, but has notin the least injured vegetation. — 
The youn, wheats are very promising throughout the whole of the midland counties, except 
i low situa‘ions, where they have been injured by the floods, or where the water has been 
senned up for want of drainage, but these are very partial spots, owing in a great measure 
co the negeect of the farmer. 

Turn'ps on the loamy soil have not fed off well, owing to the late wet weather. The 
farm-yatds, from the same Cause, have had some relief, where any old rowen reimaine din 
‘the pastures. 

Every kind of agricultural produce, except butter and cheese, is much fallen, and conti- 
jues very low. This is but a common and natural effect, The tands that produce butter 
aud cheese are old pasture land, which has of late been much broken up, owing to the high 
price of corn. ‘This land cannot be returned to pasture again to produce the same effect fox 
many years to come, and consequently will keep those articles in demand fora considerab|: 
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The Krassica, and al) the soiling tribe, are in the most promising and early state. 

Corn ExcHaNnGe, Jan. 22 —Wheat, Foreign, 42s, to 67s.; English, 42s. to 6%s,— 
Rye, 23s. to 3is.—Harley, 20s to 25s.—Malt, 50s, to 61s.—Oats, 14s. to 275.— 
Fleur, Fine, 50s. to 55s. 3 Seconds, 45s. to 50s. 

SmirHFieLD Marker, Jan, 22.—Beef, 4s. Od. to 5s, Od.—-Mutton, 4s. od. to 5s. od. 
—Veal, 4s. 8d. to 6s. 6d.—Pork, 4s. 4d. to 5s, 6d. per stone of § Ibs. 

Hay, 3l. to 4]. 5s.—Straw, 11. 8s. od. to 11. 14s. —Clover, 41. to 61. 5s. 

Hops, New Pockets.—Kent, 71. to 11]. 11s.—Sussex, 61. 6s. to $l, 10s.—Essex, 9}, to 

1], Oss Farnham, 12!. to 171. 

———i 
Average Prices of Corn, 
By the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, from the Returns received in the Week cnc |! 
January 20, 16816. 



































M \RITIME COUNTIES. INLAND COUNTIES, 
Districts, Wheat. Rye Barley. Oats. Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats 
a @ te d.3% €.% & ds d.s. d. & de 
lat Essex, 52 2330 O/22—siaasC*CG Middiesex, 5+ =60[31 9 24 g|25 5% 
—— Kent, 54 = =Cj—-——/24 6)c2 O Surrey, 54  8)30 Of 4°04 4 
-—-— Sussex, 56 o]—-——|22  gi20 oO Hertford, 50 0/30 022 22 lv 
2d Suffolk, 19 1Nj}———/21 O17 7 Bedford, 49 8/32 O21 218 10 
—— Cambridge, 46 21 «6612 10 Huntingdon, [47 6}—-——19 11117. 6 
3d Nortolk, 47 122) «416 «11/14 & Northampton, }46 0/—-~— 21 4/16 & 
4th Lincoln, 46 5 ———/21 lljit 8 Rutland, 18 =6j—-——'£3 ge iv) 
—— York, 47 lost tet 616-5 ~ Leicester, St 935 023) «618 Oo 
5th Durham, 1S OO —* O18 5 Nottingham, [55 0/33 0.25 a!i9 6 
—— Northuinh, 45 Oj44 O21 718 1 Derby, 55  6]-——-- 30 6)20 9) 
hth Cumberland, [52 5/32 0/24 816 2 Stattord, a+ 10 _--—|98 718 3 
—— Westmorland, 58 O}34 0/25 4/17 8 Salop, 51 7/33 827 7119 10 
7th Lancaster, 56 4/-—-—!26 8/23 5 Hereford, 48 ©6)33 126 10 5 
—-— Chester om ' a 0/18 10 Worcester, 53 10135 832 024 °@ 
Sih Flint, 438 7{]-——/30 416 10 Warwick, 1906C OJ 107 022 O 
~— Denbigh, Sb W865 11D Wilts, Sk Oj-———)j25 1olge 10 
—— Anz2lesea, 50 O|——--/22 Olle 4 Berks, 56 44—-——-/23 320 Al 
—— Carnaivon, 60 oj———/2 22 8 Oxford, 10 ©6=66} —-———]20 1018 6 
~— Merioneth, {63 4/———/30 5/21 oO Bucks, 51 Ol——/j23 sat 6 
Oth Cardigan, 55 ij—-——/21 O12 9 Brecon, 55 10138 4125 S512 ®& 
—— Pembroke, 43° Qil——— 22 4{10 8 Montgomery, [52 O38 5° S18 4 
—— Carmarthen, [48 7j———!/22 iol 7 Radnor, 19 1j—-——/26 8118 G 
—— Glamorgan, [61 1 semmentt ‘vi 0.22 0 
iJth Gloucester, 52. B]}———|24+ 11/00 9 
~~ Somerset, 59g} —~——I¢ gis Oo AVERAGE OF ENGLAND AND 
—— Monmouth, {60 S5/——-j.8 8! WALES. 
Lith Devon, 61 4/———|23 316 6 fiscéjsselcaelia 7 
~— Cornwall, 65 8j—j26 216 °C 
ict Dorset, 55 Tle 122 OSV CD 
—— Hants, SDL Bh mmm | 22 919 9 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 





SUGAR— Double refined loaves 


Hambro and ‘Turkey do. 


Single and powaer loaves 


Goo ' ! fine luraps 
Brow id middling do. 
Crus! . lumps - 
Brown Candy - 


Molasses 


Moscovadoers—Fine Jamaica 
Good do, of other islands 
irown and middling 


Fine clayed - 


East Ind:a—W hite and tine 


B-own and yellow 
Havennah—Fine white 

Brown and yellow 
Brazil*White and fine 

Brown and yellow 


COFFEE--St. Domingo, mid. & fine 


Do. ordinary and good 


Porto Rico, Havanuah, and Brazil 
Cheribon, Java, and! Bourbon 


Mocha - - - 
Demerara, Dominica, Ac. 


Do. ordinary, middling, anc g 


Jamaica, fire . - 

Do. ordinarv, middling, an 
KU M—Jamaica - 

Other I-lands” - - 
PIMENTO - - 


Pi PPER—Company’s black 
Piivilege and light do. 

TOBACCO} tne Virginia 
Do. Maryland - - 


Ordinary qualities - - - 
WINE—Port - - 52. 10s. 
Sherry - - - 48/. Os. 
Madeira - - - 42/. 5s. 

Lisbon - - - 524.108. 
Spansh red - - 48/. OS. 
Claret - - - 25/. los. 
RiCE—Carolina - - - 
Kast [ndia - - - - 


COTTON WOOL—Permambucco 


Maranhbam and Bahia 
Wes 


Fine Sea J,iand - 
New Orleans - - 
Bawed «:eorgia - 
Bengal, Surat, and Smyrna 
SPICES—Cloves ; 
Mace ; ° ° 
Cinnamon : a 
Nultmegs ‘ ° 
Cassia ; ; ' 


‘TP EA—Bohea and 
Congou middling and good 
Seuchong do... ‘ 
Twankay ° ‘ 
Hyson Skin or Bloom 
Hy:on good and fine 


‘J ALLOW—>t. Petersbgh yel.Candles 9 


Do. White and Soap do. 
South hmerican ° 


India, Demerara, &c 


common Congou 


HEMP—Riga, Rhine, & St. Peters- 
bugh clean & Half clean & outshot 


Flax PDR. and PTR. 
St. Petersburg 12 Head 


~_= 
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Muscovado sugars paya duty of 
Sus. per cwt. and clayed 35s. perf 








fining or 
al ad 


cwt. for re home con 
| 


for exportation! 
the refinedreceivea bouncy, 40g] 
the raw aiid clayeda drawback} 
equal to the rall daty paid for] 


home « Ousumption. 





These are oaly imported for re., 


’ ? oy 
exportation. Beiag the growth! 


of foreign plantations, they are} 


; ab sae 
subject to such heavy duties as} 
are equal to a prohibition for| 
home consu:npuona. 


{ 
ze 
- - 102s. Sd. per cwt.! 
- - 728. 4d. yy | 
- = ” >’? 
- a 3? 99 
- - o> ” | 
: - 11s. 7d. per gall.’ 
oa oid > ” | 
- ° v+d. per lb.} 
aad » rs. 10d4. ° 
= > 3S od, 3° 


} 


- _—per pipe of 128 gall.) 


- ” 126 ;, 
=f » 110 5, 
_ ”» 138 5, 
. %» 120 55 
- per hhd.of 6o ,, 

- 20s. per cwt. 
ws “ ms ” 


ss. 7d. per 100 lbs. QPF lb. 


imported in a Bri- ” 
tish, | ortuguese, or ie 
American ships, and ec 


25s. 6d. in others. 


° o «58. 7d. 5 

‘ Os, 2d° a 

° © 5. 6d. aa 

. . 5s. 5d, 9 
; ° 14/. -percwt. 
“per lb. 

$9 

06 per Cent. on the os 

sale price. ‘a 

39 


Nees 


Ss. 2d. duty per cwt. 
imported ina British 
ship, and 3s.1 d. For. 


pel cwt, 
3? 


- 9. 2s. 1d. BS per ton 
» 10l. 5s. 10d. FS 





‘ 7s. 11d. BS ? 
; 1ls,10d,SF ,, 


a 


Price Jor Homec;Boarad a Bri 


—_——— .—_ __ 














Duty paid. 
165 a172 


137 a 145 
126 a ]42 
27 a128 
121a 127 
_- 17d 
S6a 98S 
86a 95 
SsOa 86 
112a 130 
9032 105 
75a 80 


CX- 


1p 
Ne 


generally sold by the merchants at the exportation prices, and 


ed for home consumption the buyers pay the duties affixed, which added to tl 


The whole of these articles are 


when intend 
vy & portation price gives the price for home consumption. 


56s $ 
52 

54 55 
44l 43 
42 40 
76 06=678 
64 65 


| portation, 
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Ship for F ae 








110alls § 
85a 98 
Rla 97 
84a gy 
76a &) 
84a 75 | 
12a 139) 
28a 200 | 
60a 72 &§ 
58a 65 | 
94a 59g 
S2a 96 | 
60a 76 | 
44a 50 | 
50a 90 
62a 96 | 
68a 78 
50a 60 
74a 78 | 
65a 70 
65a 72 
75a so | 
110a120 
044100 i 
62a 90 | 
064106 
56a 80 


3sadads 6i) 
Sie a3"s 








10 a 105 
10 a 05 | 
94a 9 | 
10 a 37 | 
9 a1l16 | 
55a 7 
461 a 50/ 
30 a 60 
30 a 70 
50 a 55 
10 ail5 
6! a 10l 
27 «26a 28 
20 a 22 | 
2s 3da2s4d | 
20a2 1 
2 § @@ 3 
8 F ast WwW 
17 a 18 
16a 17 
11 a 13 
3 443 6 
§ 642100 
11 6a13 3 
6 Oa64 
14ia 15/ 
‘ls QOda2s % 
2g9g9as 5 
3 4a 3 10 
$3 32asd 5 
3 2ad 6 
5 4a51) 


34la 35! 
32 a 3l 
76a 
64 a 65 
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Commercial Report. &9 


ON the 18th ult. was received the ratification of a commercial convention for four years with the 
United States of America, which we have inserted at length in a preceding part of our present number. 
it does not contain any clause to afford any new feature of commercial intercourse on either side, or to 
produce the least impression upon the intercourse already established betweeu the two countries: it is 
more remark ible for what ts excluded from it than for whatit contains. [t will be fouud by this con- 
vention that the United States of America, by their acts of hostility towards Great Britain, have lost 
much and gained nothing, being entire'y excluded from any iptercourse with our West India islands, 
wich heretofore constituted their most valuable branch of commerce. . 

The return of the Emperor of Russia to his eapital, and our present amicable relation with that 
country, induce a belief that some commercial regulations will be agreed upon to the interest and 
mutual advantage of both, previous to the renewal of intercourse the ensuing season; and our existing 
connexion with France likewise suegests the probability of some extended regulations with regard to 
the commercial intercourse of the two countries, For this retson an outliné of the comme ial treaty 
concluded at Versailles in September, 1786, may be interesting to such of our readers as have uot the 
immediate means of reference to the same. The baneful anarchy in France that so immediately suc. 
ceeded the period of this treaty, preveuted the effects of its influence being ascertained by either 
country. It would therefore probably torm the basis of a future treaty; aud as suct:, rendes an atten. 
tive perusal of its Contents, and the debates in Parliament on the 12th February, 1787, upon its consi- 
deration, highly interesting.—The treaty of 1786 contained 47 articles; the Oth, as containiag th 
tarif, and disclosing nearly the substance of the whole, we shall here insert at length. 

ART. Vi. The two high contracting parties have thought proper to settie the duties on certain 
goods and merchandizes, in order to fix invariably the footing on wiich the trade (herein shall be 
established between the two nations In consequence of which they have agreed upon the following 
tarif, viz. 

1, The wine of France, imported directly from thence into Great Britain and Ireland, shall in no 
case pay any higher duties than those which tlhe wines of Porggal now pay. 

2. (Relates to duty on vinegar, now not worth repeating.) 

3, (Reduces the duty on brandy srom 9s bd. to 7s. per gallon. } 

4. Oi! of olives, coming directly from France, shall for the future pay no higher dnties than are 
pow paid for the same from the most favoured nations. 

5. beer shall pay reciprocally a duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

6. The duties oa hardware, cutlery, cabinet ware, and turnery, ani also all works both heavy ard 
light of iron, steel, copper, and brass, shall be classed, and the highest duty Shall not exceed 10 per 
cent. ad vrlorem. 

7. Al sorts of cottons manufactured in the dominions of the two Sovereigns in Europe, and ako 
woollens, whethe: knit or woven, including hosiery, shall pay im both countries an import duty of 
12 per cent. ad valorem, manufactures of cotton or wool mixed with silk excepte’?, which shalt 
main prohibited on both sides. 

8. Cambrics and lawns shall pay in both countries an import duty of five shillings, or six livres, 
per demi piece of seven yards and three quarters Englis!: measure, and linens made of tiax or hemp, 
manulactured in the dominions of the two Sovercigns in Europe, shall pay +o higher duties either in 
Great Britain or France than linens manufactured in Holland or Flanders imported into Great Britain 
now pay. And Kuen made of flax or hemp, manufactured in Ireland or France, shall reciprocally pay 
no higher duties than linens manufactured in Holland imported into Irelaud now pay. 

Q. Saddlery shall reciprocally pay an import duty of 16 per cent. ad valorem 

10. Guuzes of all sorts shall reciprocally pay 10 per cent. ad valorem, 

11. Millinery, made up of muslin, lawn, cambric, or gauze of any kind, or of any other article 
admitted under the present tarif, shall pay reciprocally a duty of 12 per cent. ad valorem ; and if any 
aricles shall be used therein which are not specified in the tarif, they shall pay no higher duties than 
those paid for the said articles by the mcst favoured nations, 

12. Porcelain, earthenware, and pottery, shall pay reciprocally 12 per cent. ad valorem, 

13. Plate glass and glass ware in general shall be admitted on each side paying a duty of 12 per 
ecnt, ad valorem. 

tis Britannic Majesty reserves the-right of counteracting by additional duties on the undermen. 
sioned merchandizes, the internal duties actually imposed upon the mauutactures, or the import duties 
which are charged en the raw materials, namely, on all linens or cettous stained or printed, on beer, 
glass-ware, plate-glass, and iron, ; 

And his most Christian Majesty also reserves the right of doing the same with regard to the fo!lowing 
Merchandizes : namely, cotton, iron, and beer. 

And for the better securing the due collection of the duties pavable ad val-rem which are specified 
inthe above tarif, the said contracting parties wil! concert with each other, as we’! the form of the 
Ceclaration to be made, as also the proper means of preventing fraud with resj ect to the real value of the 
Sid goods and merchandizes. 

- But if it shall hereafter appear that any mistakes have inadvertent!y been made in the above tarif, 
ntrary to the principles on which it is founded, the two sovereigns will concert wit’ gooc © ith upon 
tne means of rectifying them. 

a a hrst articles of this treaty stipulate for the freedom and protection of the subjects of both 
Peay Sse, in either country with reciprocal privileges. | _ . 
mattis stipulates that all merchandizes not specitied iu the preceding article shall be admitted 

mesivety Ou equal terms with the most favoured nations. 

Art. XV stipulates for the reciproca! abolition of all tonnage dues on thie shipping of both nations ; 
. ithe remainder relate to regulations for the prevention of litigations and contiscations in cases of 
nina ee of assistance In cases of distress of shipping upon the coasts of either agreed 4. 
cette etters of marque and privateers in case of war of either country with any other power; 
“and goods in such cases; &c. &c. &e. 
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The commercial transactions of the past month, as 1s usual for this season of the year, have be, 
licited, and speculation having almost entirely subsiced, renders the complaint of inactivity in ev. 
department of commerce general. Sugers of ali hinds have declined 2s. to 3s. per cwt., and still indica, 
atuther deprossin Coffee, however, remains steady, and some sales have been etfected without a ¢, 
cline, and:ums have improved vd. to 3d. per gallon. Dye woods, and dyeing articles ia gencral,a!thoup, 
most of tuem at very low prices, do pot recommend themselves to purchasers, and remain without: , 


wiect O. rnprovei ne 
' As to Ameri an produce, tobaccos fully support their prices, without any immediate prospect of decline 
and )y some au aayance is evem aulicapated. Cotton wool has improved three-halt-peuce to two-peace 
per ib. upon the +xteme Gepression it hi d experienced in the course of the month, and remains a 
present \ory ready atthe prices quoted, Pot aud pearl ashes and rice are in limited demand, anj 


preseut prices pot read iy realized. 

From the Past ladies, several more ships have arrived with coftons, sugars, coffee, indigo, é&c.; 
v , wided toe toe ample supples already on hand, leaves no prospect to the importers of a any 
WU provement in Value. 

Spices of all kinds, it will be noticed, have submitted toa considerable decline in price. 

In Baltic prodace, tallow and flax have also experienced the same result, whilst hemp remains 
without ay buyers of consequence at last month's prices. 

The present low prices of grain, which has gradually declined in value, since June, i812, from 130s, ¢ 
55s. por quarter, tends very considerably, by the diminution of the capital produced, to a>ridge the 
demand throughout the country for colouial and foreign produce in general, as weil as for manutactnred 
goods; and induces all classes of the community to look forward to the proceedings of the ensuing 
gessicn Of purhement ter a more explicit developement of the political state of Europe, whereby to 
ascertain Wat advantages are likely to result, either by commercial treaties such as we have previousls 
refericd to, Ly exportation bounties upon the productions of the soil, or by a diminution of taxes. 

Bullion has remained throughout the mouth without any variation deserving of notice. Nor has 
the fuctoation of the exchanges been sueb as to demand attention, except with Ireland, which, in the 
course of the month, attermed apremium of 10 per cent. above par, but again receded on the 26th % 
B per ceut. The fwuds, it wal! be nouiced, towards the close of the month, experienced au ia.provement, 


Me 
BANKRUPTS 
FROM DECEMBER Vs, 1815,10 JANUARY #6 1816, INCLUSIVF. 


Where the add: osecf the Solicitor ts not menttoned, he must be understood to reside at the 
same pla. asthe bankrupt. Whe Solicitors’ names are between Parentheses. 


ADAIR S. Bristol, hoberdasher. | (Strick'and. Brinkley S. New Kent-road, corn-dealer. (Cluttos 
Adams W.& J. bdwards, Cumberland street, Fitz- & Carter. Southwark. 
rOV Syuare, Chalremaners, (saunders, Clare Burtenshaw S. Krightou, hatier. (Abbott, 
lotte sieat church yard, 
Armistea! « Liverpool, straw-bat manufacturer. Burton J. & S. Litiie Coggeshall, horse-dealess 
(Finlow. (Dawson, Gale st. Lincoli’s jan-felds. 
Asiibey Vo tossierd, Herts, farmer. (Bend, Ware. Bury J. Kiniare, Stafford, butcher, (Roberts. 
Ball “Mo New e-upon Pyne. iurkeeper. (Reed. Butier J. Deal. tailor. (Oshaldeston, London-s! 
Barty by all. suvolh, merchant, (Wood, Chambers G. Rochester, cosch-maker. (Harve: 
Woodt ide Cursitor street 
Bascley T Wok W Stupleten, of Newport Pag- Chandicy J. Stockport, grocer. (Johnson & Lonas 
edd cel (bors & Son, Essex-strect. dill, Manchester 
Beasley {.. G. Austia Fi as, meichant (Wadeson Clark J. Repton, dealer (Fowler, Burton-upos: 
& Co. Treat. 
Beck J. Srauostor, dt. ts, deaier. (Wardie, Clarke C. Ilminster, drugzisi. (Jesse. 
Dovcutrs Clelaud A. Charles-street, St. Mary-ie-Bone, ¢ 
Figneh RoE !}) ton Stoney, Oxon, scrivener. binet-maker, (Saunders, Chailotte street. 
(Actin, Ba ury Ciewley H. M. Chariotte Terrace, Blackfris: 
Bivau ti. & & Mortlake, grocers. (Robinson, linen-draper. (Vope, Moditerd-court. 
Haltemoca-strest, Cohen J. Whitechapel, bat manufactuier. ( Pes: 
Black W. sen 1 borough, coal-merchant (Jes- more, Warutord court, 
sop), Deiby Cooke J. Lower Brooke-street, upholstcrer. (Pur 
Biakeway J. & Buston, erocers. (ijunt, len, Fore-street. Cripplegaie. 
Broa: bride Cooper W. Shepton Mallet, stocking-make 
Bolly W.& J. Se iwood, Holborn, linen drapers. (Maskell. 
Parton, Walbrook Crosby RK. Stationer’s-court, bookseller. (Birs¢ 
Botting C. Cadoxton juxta Neath, Glamorgan, gro- Cloak-laae. 
cer Gwynn, Neath. Crosley J. Liverpool, merchant. (Pritt & Kew 
Bowdier Fo Newport, Salop, imakeeper.  (War- Cross D. Bocham, farmer. = (Marsh & Jsainar 
ren, Drayton in Hales Norwich, 


Bowser J. Browd stieet. Noteliff, ship-chandler. Davis E. Batcombe, shopkeeper. (Maskell, Sher: 


(KRearsey & Spurr, bisuopscate street. ton Nailer. 
Bratsiey Ub. Lioyvad'’s Coffee bouse, insurance- Davis W. Newbury. upho'sterer. (Wasey & Bake’ 
orosacr. (hea sey & S urr, Bisnopsgate-street. Dawe J. Plymouth Dock, mercer. (sole. 


Bravo J. Loudon Wail, merchant. (Hackett, Debenne J. S. North Walsham, grocer. — ( Fosi. | 


New conrt. Norwich. 
Biewerron T. & S. Rackham, Norwich, liquore Dixon J. Oldham, shopkeeper. (Hadwell © 
Mei CuaBls, (Goodwin. Liicester, Manchester. 
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piron W. Southwark, millwright. (Clutton & 


Carter. 
(Bevan, Bristol. 


UT ' 
yos es, 


Melksham, clothier. 
grocer. 


Dowding R. 
ydwards J. Nantgarrow, 
Bristol 


Farnworth Old Broad-strect, merchant. 

ie fames, Bucklersbury. 

ry dl. Sculeoates, mere) ant. 
Swann, tall, 

vows LS. Bramcote, cheese-factor, 
Nottin hus. 

Wield W. ( royd Nn, shopkeeper. 

: (| Rachie Highway, baker. 


Ss. M. 
(Broadley & 


i (ifurst, 

(Gay. 

Finch (Chapman & 

Co, Qucen Street, 
h victualler. 

1. Wigin, Rour-dealer. 


(ticks. 
(Jackson, Liver- 


tox J. Buuningham, 
vaskell 
po 


Gayton T. Edmonton, 
' Cambridze. 

Gore S VY. B shovsgate-street, 
(Wrigot Tart sueet, Bloomsbury 

Gifiths J. Pennant, Cardigan, 
(Messrs. Daniel, Pristol. 

Gvde f. Painswick, clothier. (Crombe, Grave! Pits. 

Huiden E. Farnham, horse-dealer. (Gee, Bishop- 
Stortford. 

Haines R. Lower-road, Islington, wine-cooper. 
(Mayhew and Price, Symond’s Tan, 

Yall R. Steventou, Hants, farmer. 
Lewis, Basingstoke, 

cks W. Stretton, pig dealer. 

minscer. 

Harding R. & J. Trowbridge, clothiers. (Egan & 
Waterinan, Essex-street. 

Harris W.St Austell, Corawall, maltster. 

lech & Co. 

lan J. Prentwood, Essex, shopkeeper. (Jones, 

Size-lane. 

Haynes R. I-lington, wine-cooper. 
Price, Symend’s Inn. 

licarder G. Torquay, cabinct-maker. (Cosserat. 

ilerbert J.Uckington, Gloucester, farmer. (Pruen, 
Cheltenham. 

Higginson C. London, merchant. 
morton street. 

Hill W. Cock Hill, grocer. 
cery | ° 

Hodges T. Dymocke, Gloucester, dealer. (Dineley, 
Pershore, Worcester. 

Howard G. H. Manchester, chemist. (Lawler. 

Nuater \V. Fast-street, Manchester-square, carpen- 
ter. (Carton, High-street, St. Mary-le-Bone. 

y sepa. Gosport, Slopseller. (Messum, Portsea. 

KeucroS Mansel Lacy, Wereford, miler. (Built, 
Hereford, 

Airs D. Cirens-street, Mary-le-Bone, haberdasher. 
Watts, Warwick-st. Golden-sq. 

Lonceley E. Chester, currier.  (Dicas. 

Leusdown, W. Bedminster, grazier, 
Bristol, 


coachi-master, 


(White, 
haberdasher. 


shopkeeper. 


(Warne & 


(Warris, Leo- 
(Rash- 


(Mayhew & 


(Nind, Throg- 


(Holloway, Chane 


hi a) 


(Davis, 


r 


ee T 
“Ov 30 


NY; cr . 
AVLTWOY iCs, mercer, 


7 fr 
ais@cer ‘|’, 


(Walton, Basinghall str, 
: Diayton-in-Hales, Salop, innkecper. 
varren, 

LiwieJ Oakhill, hosier. (Higgins, Shepton-Mallet. 

Lupton J. Bolton le-Moors, tallow-chandler. (Cross 
& Rushton. 

& W. Holborn, distillers. 

aq Custon, New Bridge-street. 

“accel it, Liverpool, merchant. (Griffith & Hinde. 

“euby A. Tipton, Stafford, iron-master. (Bourne 
son, Dudley. 

“lacu S$. Hull, merchant, (Sandwith. 


biar “8 ao Wakefield, joiner. (Scholeficld, Hor- 
ury. 


Lust; 


(Bovili & 


Me nel 
*sUUHOUss: 


» J. Chelsea, wine-mercbant. (Leiab & 
Cn. §f 


© A TINCCSeshye el, Bunk, 
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Morrison WN. C. Tottenham-court-road, o:linao. 
(Shaw, Fieid- oart, Gray’s tan. 

Moss. C, Preston-llows, Cumberland, check-ma- 
nufacturer. (Walker, Whitehaven. 

Neale} & S. Warner, Milk-street, linen-drapers, 
(Lowles-2 \ Crosse, St. Voidred’s-court. 

Nelmes W. Crom, H reford, (Paleshall, 


ola cer. 


[ie retord 

Nicholls TT. Colemsa-ctreet, hat -mauuiacturer. 
(Ballachev & Bri i, Anget-court 

Nute J. Ahewrs, Stotford, draper. (Osborne, 
But frei 

Painter i, ‘3. juouta streer, wine merchant. 


, 
i Co. Qucen street. 


(simpson & Racke 


{Cha 

Puimer W. Elsisyv, miller. 
ham, Norwich. 

Palyart S. London-street, merchant. 
& Co. Frederick’s-place. 

Pinnock W. & Co. Newbary, booksellers. 
& Chatfield, Angel-court. 

Pope ff. Warminster, brandy-merchant, (Davies & 
Davis 

Porter T. Birmingham, merchant. 
Wheeler, Liverpool. 

Price F. & Ui. Le Sones, Wiachester-street, mer- 
chants. (Holt & Farren, Threadneedle-street. 

Priday W. Qucdgley, Gloucester, victualler. (Okey, 
Gioucester. 


(Crowder 


‘Dawes 


(Avison & 


Pyne ‘LY. Horselydown, leather-seller. (Ruffar, 
Ifolborn-court, Gray's Lan. 

Ramscar E. Stockport, vietualler. (Walters. 

Reader M. Bristol, fancy-dress-maker. (Cross. 


tediord A. London road, printer. 
George’s-place, Blackfriars. 

Renshaw J. Nottingham, 
(Renshaw & Cursham. 

Richards G. Strand, furrier. 
Gray’s Inn-square. 

Rivers H.'Ivy-bridge, Devon, innkeeper. 
Ply-mouth-Dock. 

Rivers M. Bishops-Sutton, Hants, maltster. (Dunn, 
New Alresford. 

tose D. Northfield, Worcester, dealer in cattle. 
(Smith, Bromsgrove. 

Rothwell S. Fenchureh-street, printer. 
Greville street, Hatton Garden. 
Sanders J. & J. Ewbank, Paternoster-row, ware- 

housemen. (Castle, Cursitor-street. 
Saul T. Manchester, wool-stapler. (Buckley. 


(Rippon, Ste 
tace- manufacturer. 
(Denton & Barker, 


(Bozon, 


(Topping. 


Schroder H. Coilege-hill, sugar refiner, (Patten, 
Hatton Garden. 

Sergeant B. Kingston upon-Thames, carpenter. 
(Jemmett. 

Sewell_M. Lincoln, wine merchant. (Swan. 


Silver W. Portsea, grocer. (Edgcombe. 


Simcox W. Birmingham, thimble maker. (Barker, 


Sly R. Chedworth, Gloucester, miller.  (Bevar, 
Cirencester. 

Smart W. Bradford, Wilts, clothier. (Bush & 
Hughes, St. Mildred’s-court. 

Smith J, Friday-street, wine-merchant. (Young. 


Smita T. Austin Friar§ merchant. (Dann & Cros- 
land, Broad-street. 

Solomon MV. Birmingham, jeweller. (Webb. 

Soper J. Bristol, hatter. (Messrs. Smith. 

Sparshott T. Southwark, grocer.  (Boardillon & 
Hewiti, Little Friday-street. 

Spitta C. L. & Co. Lawrence Pou .tney-lane, mere 
chants. (Kare & Co. New Bank-buildings. 

Sykes J. & J. Marshall, North Co'lingham, malt- 
sters. (Allsop & Wells, Nottingham. 

Taylor J. Nottingham, cotton-spinner, (Fearuhead, 

Tazewell S. Bridgewater, grocer. (Boys. 

Thompson J. sen, Culpho, Suffolk, merchant. 
(Brame & Notentt, Norwich. 


Hipton EB. Gloucester, vintner, (Bowyer. 





i ad 


Cradley, cun-barrel-naker. (loberts, 

Vaughan J). Pentwyn Mawr, Monmouth, coal- 
oa . ’ ’ . ! 

mi t (Jarman  Ciarke, Bristol, 


Wade J. Alvaston, Chester, drover. (Edleston & 


Dividends. 


Warner LI. & S.Selfe, Bristol. druggists. (Cooke, 
Watt DD. Southwick, Durham, — ship-builder, 
(Hinde, Bishop-Wearmouth, 
Watt S. Aldermanbury, merchant. 

Coles, Lothbury. 
Watts W. Bristol, hoster. 
Weltord J. Broad-street, 
(Battye, Chancery-lane. 
Wilson M. Aldgate, woollen-draper. 
Milk-street. 
Winsor W. Plymouth, tavern-keeper. (Bozon, 
Worrall T. Wrexham, grocer. (Thompson, Li. 
verpool, 


(Ainory & 


(Burges. 


Ratclitt, slopseiler, 


(tlurst, 





DIVIDENDS. 


\ ey H.jun. & Co. Bridgewater, hardwaremen. 
; “i Ward, Bristol. 
Walker J. Ni iS lase, mnsurance-broker, (Rear- 
cf * Davis, Corbei-court. 
VW a t otheer, aud G. Lamb, surgeon of 
t? t t India hip Lord Melville. (Loxley 
mee Ci 3€o 
‘ 


o I e street, Aldgate, merchant, 
‘ M y bx t. Feb. ¢ 
,. Lower Shadwell, 19 C Chandlers, 
\ i sey !, broker, Jan , 
‘ i l) y liao e,. coal ii i}. - 
ly 
« I, Man ter, manufacturer, Jat l 
y RI ry, | aa 
i &, ! Red ve, Mish baat » Uiere 
ba ( 
bar as. sou Vit slier, | pe 


I buil {- 


] oa By ineghamn, merchant, Jen. 20 

} ~\\ ‘ Ve MUACEL Jun. 19 

l fs } ‘ I Lé ) , 

] thie ( i co 1 Toanhu turer, 
Feb. 1 

iackmore W. IT. ¢ », corn dealer, Mar, 30 

Blount J. I i Jun. Od 


I ishuw J | — Living er, t ) ( l ’ 
Jan. ¢ 
| S 5 rs.em, cr, Leb. 14 
Bristow J, ! ! I master, Feb. 5 
} »* ] Vioorcesiei f Feb, 10 
\ t i bia \ ] ) Jan > 


er OQ. Cal ' reez. int, Feb. 10 
( an J. I y Wills, mealman, Leb. 
( | Duuster court, } y }ini > ine 
14 . ~U 
( r J. Rothwell, farmer, Jan. C4 
ss an< lane, scrivener Fe? LU 
Coward J. Fountain place, City road, carpenter, 
5. Woe stone @ason, Feb. 17 
Tirogmorton street, auctioneer, Feb. 3 


Curteis E. Greenwich, vi tuatier, Jon. 27 
Gurus R. Bi cChecsemourer, Feb. 20 
Doves G. ‘on, caipentcr, Feb. $ 


De J achin, OWiLg green buildings, distil- 
ler } 

Lemp ey J Co nm streo* tailor, Jan. 30 

: 1h \ spinner, Jan. 27 

wre tA e', Bread street, ware- 


nher, ky is8 


, Vie , utocer, Jan. 3O 


Elian J. A. Barking, rope maker, Feb. 13 

FillisT. & KH. Alder, Crooked Jane, merchaats, 
Feb. 10 

Evans T. Worcester, meichant, Jan. 22 

Faweitt P. Stamford Baron, innholder, Feb. @ 

Piulay “4. Castle street, Oxtord road, linen drape, 
Jan. 30 

Pootner W. Lambeth, unde: writer, Feb. 24 

Fowle T. Barning, coal merchant, Feb. 3 

Freeborn TP. Vinchingtield, butcher, Jan. 17 

Prench J. Northampton, ironmonger, Jan. 25 

Gale J. Axminster, linen draper, Jan °7 

Geltherp J- Lambeth, carpenter, Jan. 30 

Gibson LT. & J. Jounson, Lawrence lane, bankers, 
Feb. 10 

Gallespy IT. Coal Exchange, coal factor, Jan. & 

Godbold J. Hatton ¢ 

Golduey bk. B. Seymour court, Bucks, lace mer. 
chant, Jan. 21 

Goldsmith T. Shoreditch, dealer in wines, Jan. 3: 

street, Cheapside, merchant, 


fen, upholder, Jan. 30 


Crreaves J. Queen 
Feb. 6 

Green R. & W. Crabb, Lisle street, saddlers, 
Feb. 3 

Grisdale G. Ship alley, Wellelose square, jeweller, 
beb. 3 

Guthi J. London,merchant, Feb.6 

Hall T. Oxtord street, engine lath manufacturer, 
Feb. 3 

Ham; e1 J. Southwar! . hic sier, J 4n, 30 

Hardy W. Cheapside, merchant, Feb. 10 

Harman J. Bush lane,ircnmonger, Feb. 20, 

Haiper C.and J. M:Whinnie, Snow fields, blacking 
manufacturers, Jan. 30 

Harre W. & II. Sut 
reuners, Feb. 1% 

Iflarvey M. B. & J. OW. 
Mar. 0 

Harvey W, Jermyn street, wine merchant, Jaa. 16 


nuier, Denmark street, suga 


Hadleigh Hall, bankers, 


Hayne J. Paternoster iow, straw bat manufae- 
turer, Jan. 50 

Hetley W. Alwalton, miller, Feb. 10 

Higeins W. Gt. St. Helen's, wine merchant, Jaa.3¢ 

thiiditeh T. Shrewsbury, shoemaker, Feb.9 

Hill J. Newington, pawnbroker, Feb. $ 

liodason R. Northallerton, surgeon, Feb. 15 

Hiodsion F. L. Strood, brewer, Eeb 10 

jlounes S. Limehouse, soap mak«:, Jan, 27 

Hiophkins R. Bath, giocer Jai 

House W. Cleveland street, coc ker, Jan. $7 

Hudson H. Salford, manufactur: ». 10 

Riughes J. Holborn, linen drarer, Feb. QF 

liutchiugs J. Lattie, iankee per, Jan. 27 

Inc’! Yan i! Taunton drugg st, Mar. £ 

’ ‘ 


ef, be Mary-ic-bone, ehces® 


ow + i es 


Marx, merchants, Feb. ¢7 
dchsou J. Paruiiam, surgeon, & W. Weaver, St 


1 “ 1. "Meres — 7 *3 
abhi S iaRt, ? iran, Jan. 30 


[leb. 1, 





ss ii 4 





Ac neeee apetes 








1816.] Certificates. 03 


fackson W. Liverpool, grocer, Feb. 15 ’ 
James S. Cross st Holborn, hardwareman, Jan. 30 
icheuee 1. Poradise street, slater, Feb. % 






Reay J. Mark Jane, wine merchant, Feb, °7 
Richardson W. J. Nicholas lane, merchant, Feb. 13 
Riddick B. Glastonbury, baker, Feb. 6 





Jones y <C> PB ‘ter ury. merchants, Jan. °7 Riordan J. Southwark, pawubroker, Feb, °7 

. wie ston, bu. der, fan, 30 Roos EK. J. Camomile street. merchant, Feb. 17 
: ag ve W Ma ster, mcev-ch. nt, Feb. 16 Ross H. Hnll, merchant, Jan. 20 

: kha G. Te r, merchant, Jan, 2+ Rosson A. Hough, Chester, miller, Feb. 5 

- - wn J.G . inn, serivener, Fcb. 6 Royston, W. E, West Leigh, cotton spinuer, 
' Krott J. aun! W Smith, Southwark, hat manufac. Jan. 30 
h ” jacaiee, Sime Oe Sadiogion T, Sutton Bassett, Northampton, salese 
Laxton W. Rh. Gower street north, builder, Feb. 17 mon, Jan. 2t 


jeonard J Tattle Hampton, seedsman, Feb. 20 Salkeld J. Strand, pawnbroker, Jan. 30 

Le Roy E. & VP. Jermmya street, fruiterers, Feb. 10 Sanders S. Fleet street, perfumer, March 2 

5 awit ‘A. Vine strect, merchant, Feb. 3 Seager S. P. Maidstone, dealer Feb. 6 ' 

5 ewis R. Watling street, wax chandl , Feb. 13 Sel wood J. North Petherton, innkeeper, Jan. 17 

Lewis W. Lia ister, Radnor, farmer, Jan. 19 Shepherd J. Sutton, ship builver, Jan 30 

Lindner J. J. Broad street, Ratcliff, at manufac. Shillitoe 3. Great Tower stre camber, Jan. 6 

Smith H. Croydon, shopkeeper, Jan. 16 

Smith J. Uppertsou. clothier, Jan. 02 

Stevens BF. sen 4 Oxturd st. carvers, Jan. 16 

Stokes J. Great Movers, Feb- 23 

Strong ©. & W. Harvey, Liverpool, blacksmiths, 
Feb. 2 

Sundius C. Devonshire square. merchant, Feb. 3 

Sykes J. Almonbury, clothier, Feb. 7 

Sykes W. & T. Shack!cton, White Lion street, seed 


curer, Feb. 5 
Livatt J. S. Norton street. jeweller, Feb, 30 
rocker fT. Oxford street, liaberdasher, Jan. 20. 
vell T. Portsimoath, ropemaker, Feb. 8 
W. Minciog lane, merchants, Jan. 16 
Bridgnorth. bankers, Feb. 17 


C:rowa street, Soho, jew- 


pimercianl, 


i 
' } \e }, & 
iehael J. & Co 
Macluine J. & A. Nevis, 

ellers, Feb 1f) 


Maltby W. jun. & W. Thorpe, Bath, linen diapers, 


Feb. 9 merchants, Jan, 20. 
Maun E. Yeovil, linen draper, March 5 Taulkner J. & Co. Crutched Friars, merchants, 
Matcham G. New Sarum, dealer, Jan. 27 Jan. OF 


Taylor W. Woolwich, victualler, Feb. 13 

Thorn Tf. Colchester, rag merchant, Feb. 1 

Townshend S. Gouch square, jeweller, Feb. 17 

Trustrum J. Wood st. umbrella maker, Feb. 10 

Urquhart W. Lloyd's coffee house, merchant, 
Jan. 22 

Waddingion J. Bishopse ste street, vintner, Feb. 6 

Wakelin W. Piccadilly, mens’ mercer, Feb. 5 


MBrair 2. Fen court, Fenchurch street, broker, 
Feb. 18 

MeCraith A. Lower Brook st. wine merchant,Jan,30 

Metcalfe W. Crooked lane, merchant, Jan. °7 

Mewburn H. jan. Lloyd’s coffee house, under- 
writer, Feb. 00 

Mall D. jan. Portsea, brewer, Feb.8 

Mitchell J. Uleoate’s mill, Cumberland, miller, 


Jan. 19 
Nasli W, St. Mary Axe, tea dealer, Feb. 10. 
Nayler W. & J. Cockerton, Shefield, fell mongers, 
Feb 
Nichol 
Noweil 


1 & W. Old Jewry, merchants, March 2 

N. Piccadilly, men’s mercer, Feb. 3 

[. & J. Barber. York street, Covent garden, 

rs, Feb. 27 

Clare street, victualier, Jan. 20 

Ocilvic J. Saville row, Westminster, army agent, 
Feb. 3 

Ocle J. & W.Molton, Live rpoo!, merchants,Feb. 19 

Osborne B. Falmouth, merchant, Jan. 50 

Oitwin J. Doncaster, grocer, Jan. i6 

r un PB. D 

P Somerset street, Aldgate, hay sales- 


n, Feb, 3 


Nunn J 
haberdashe 


Nuaney J. F 


k, scrivener, Feb. 9 


Walley J. Lime street, merchant, Jan. 20 

Walmesley J. Liverpool, merchant, Feb, 13 

Walters J. Studham, farmer, Feb. 8 

Waugh J. St. Martin’s-le-grand, chinaman, Feb. $ 

Webb J. New Sarum, brandy merchant, Jan, 2 

Webb J. Broadway, grocer, Feb. 1 

Wellington M. B. Crown st. Soho, optician, Feb, 6 

West G. Hull, linen draper, Jan. 16 

Vheatiey J. New Windsor, grocer, Feb. 6 

Whetton W. Bath, hatter, Feb. 5 

Willis W. St. George, Gloucester, bacon dealer, 
Feb. 6 

Willoughby J. Taunton, shopkeeper, Feb. 12 

Wilson T. seu. St. Clemnent’s, Cornwall, ironmon- 
cer, Feb. 135 

Wilton 23 W. & Hi. K. Creed, Crutched Friars, 


merchants. Feb. 27 


Phi ord street, stable keeper, Jan. 16- Woodkateh J, P. Thaxted, catinet maker, Jan, 20 
Pink A, Ports wine merchant, Jan. 23 Woodward M. & S.W. Bankside, timber merchants; 
Pitty. Fenchurch street, hosier, Jan. 30 Feb. 20 


A. & 1,. Evans, Lime street, milliners, Feb.3 
tG. Petersfield, horse dealer, Jan. 30 
yediton, tanner, Feb. 20 


Pyorott J. jun. & Ti. Jackson, Wapping, ship chand- 


Wray H. Birchin lane, diuggist, Jan. 20 

Wright C. Dowgate hill, wine merchant, May 2 
Wright M. Derby, mercer, Feb. 20 

Wrigley W. Bolton Brow, York, cotton spinner, 


[arch 30 Feb. 28 
Re }. ited Lion street, Clerkenwell, hard- Wye G. W. London, merchant, Feb. 17 
Wareman, Jan. £0 








CERTIFICATES. 


T pNOnrr 
inBER R 


.. W. Ivy lane, printer, Feb. 13 


Blunt W. Fleet street, bookseller, Jan. 20 


Rar ‘ a - - + ‘ y Tt = 
“i, C. Jermyn sticet, surgeon, Feb, 8. Bowser, E H. Salford, cotton merchant, Jan, 27 
8. ye D. Dry Clough*Yo:k, merchant, Jan. 23 Clarke J. Old Brentford, butcher, Jan, 27 
ae WS Avent “es . > . ‘ ! : - 
} a laimsbury, pere.ment maker, Feb. 6 Cochrane, J. G. Flect street, bookseller, Jan. i6 
a dla WN > I ccc ‘ . ‘ ' , ” ~Wj3¢h ae y ? ~ TT. 
' Pp ae . - Gloucester, grocer, Feb. 13 Creak T. K. Rotherhit*c, mast maker, eb. 10 
=25 J. Charles street, Hatton Garden, hardware- Cropley S. Falkinchau, innholder, Jan. 27 
: miau, Feb. 3 « umberlege J. George yard, Lombaid street me: 
3 4 igs woe . , . : +2 so 
e = ¥. favistock street, Covent Garden, i chaut, Feb, 10 
; “eh draper, Feb, 6 by J. Newark, Leicester, hosier, Jan 30 


~ 
- 








owes ew > 


> oa 


—, 


~~ aed —_——- an 


4 Prices of Canal and 


Ticld RL C. Long-acre, hat maker, Jan. 30 

Foster M. Hanley, Stafford, grocer, Jan. 16 

treeman W. St. Martin's le Grand, chemist, Jan. 30 

George J.G. N. New Bond street, hat manufac. 
turer, Teb. 13 

Gilgrest B. Bow lane, soda water manafacturer, 
Feb. 10 

Godwin D jun Newport, Monmouth, coal mer- 
chant, Jan. 29 

Goodyear W. Redford, inn\eceper. Feb. 6 

Gray J}. Wakefield, ma!tster, Jan. 27 

Harris, W. Readham, potash manufacturer, Feb.t0 

Hawes W Newington, coal merchant, Feb. 3 

Iicadlam J. Skinner street, warehouseman, Jan. 27 

Heather T. Southampton, dealer, Feb. 3 

Henriques J. Bishopsgate street, inerchant, Feb. 10 

Hoare G. and J. Delvalle, Ludgate hill, tobaeco- 
nists, Feb. 3 

Hoolboom, J. E. Union court, merchant, Feb, 18 

H{owe J. Ingutestone, merchant, Jau,. 20. 

Jackson J. and W. Cousin lane, Dowgate Hill, 
iron merchants, Feb. 3 

Jameson J. ana J. Willis, Little Queen street, 
coach makers, Jan. 20 

Jamieson W. Tottenham-court road, baker, Feb. $ 

Kent E. Mark lene, wine merchant, Feb. 6 

Leigh T. Lymm, Chester, dealer, Jan. 30 

Levy A.M. Leman street, /90dman’s Fields, mer- 
chant, Jan. 27 

Loft W. Sussex Place, Kent Koad, dealer, Feb. 10 

Macintyre J. Liverpool, merchant, Feb. 3 

Marks J. New Koad, coach maker, Jan. 20 

Miall D. jun. Portsea, brewer, Feb. 10 

Milner J. B. Manchester, four dealer, Jan. 30 

Minton S. Minories, woollen draper, Jan. 23 

Mitchel! J. Ulcoate’s Mill, Cumberland, miller, 
Feb. 13 

Moojen J. G. Savage Gardens, broker, Jan. 16 

Palmer M. South str. Hanover square, straw-hat 
manufacturer, Feb. 3 

Peacock J. N. Lincoln, corn factor,Jan. 27 


Dock Property, &c. 


Pitman J. Howford Buildings, Fenchurch street, 
coal merchant, Feb 6 

Potts J. and R. Coleman street, merchaots, Jan °7 

Raiacock G Harlow, master mariner, Jan. 30 

Redgrave W. Great Queen street, brass founde;, 
Jan 23 

Renton W. Hoxton Fieids, nurseryman, Feb 10 

Richards J. S$. Montague sireet, merchant, Feb, 3 

Richardson J. Fleet market, fis:monger, Feb. 6 

Roberts FE. Lanvaches, Monmoutt, dealer, Jan. 25 

Robinson T. and J. Stead, Dalton, York, clothiers, 
Feb. 6 

Rodger J. Sheffield, merchant, Feb. 13 

Ross J. Bedford street, Covent Garden, silvcr- 
smith, Jan. 20 

Salmon T. Holborn, draper, Feb. 6 

Scott T. S. Great St. Helen's, merchant, Jan. 27 

Smerdon C. Liverpool, druggist, Feb. 13 

Smith A. Marshalsea prison cealer, Feb. 3 

Smith W. Beerferris, hme burner, Jan. 23 

Snape J. Paul street, Finsbury square, cabinc: 
maker, Jan. 23 

Spedding D. Carlisie, butcher, Feb. 15 

Staveley R. H. T. Bartholomew Close, druggis'. 
Feb. 10 

Taylor J. Gray's Tan lane, mercer, Jan. 20 

Tibbs T. Monmouth, tmber merchant, Feb. °% 

Twemlow, W. Winnington, druggist, Feb. ly 

Velvin J. Bradford, Wilts, clothier, Jan. 80 

Vernon, T. Walcot, picture dealer, Jan, 20 

WalkerC. W. F. Exeter, inercer, Feb. 6 

Webb J. C. Bermondsey, fe:imonger, Jan. 16 

Welsh J. and T. Carter, New Compton street, ¢"- 
bossers, Jan. 30 

Westerdale W. Hull, grocer, Jan. 20 

White J. Fleet street, bookseller, Jan. 16 

Wilkinson T. Fetter lane, painter, Feb 6 

Wood J. Carlisle, carpet manufacturer, Jan. 2. 

Wooddeson W .Pail Mall, printseller, Feb. € 

Yates J. K. Shoreditch, pewterer, Feb. 6 


Ee 
Prices of Canal Shares, &c. in the Month of January, 1816, at the Office 


of Mr. Clarke, 39, 

Canals, PER SHARE, 

eo a ee ee a ee. | 
Ellesmere and Chester, div. 42. . . 78/, 
Grand Junction, div.6/. . . 1721,170l. 
Grand Surrey . . 2. 2 2 «© + « 501, 
Do. Optional Loan, div.5l . . . 74. 
Huddersfield 10/, 10s. 
Kennet and Avon, div. 15s .« « « 16. 
Old Union 41. sosews « 6 OOS 
Worcester and Birmingham .. . 25), 


Docks. PER CENT. 
Mest india, @w.7i « « = « « « 3864 
West India, div. gi. . ° ° e e . 145d, 


Bridges. PER SHARE. 
Strand, 100’ pd. . e ~ + e ° 171. 
Southwark, 651. pd. . ~ ” . ° 241, 


Throgmorton Street. 
Vanxhall, 100/. pd. . 2. 2. . « 352i. 
IFater-Works, per SHARE, 
East London, div. 2/, . . . . 68/. 661. 
Portsmouth and Farlington.,. . . . 17/. 
Do. MEW «© 6 6 te we ew tt OS 
South London, . . . . + e- 230. 
West Middlesex, . . 2. . . 6 6 254 
Insurance Campanies, 
| a ee ae a a eee 
Globe, div.62. . «© 2 « 6 « « 12024. 
ar + oe +e 6 oe le 
| a a a re | 2 
Miscellaneous, 
Surrey Institution. . . . . . , «121 
Highgate Archway. . . . 2... Qt 





Gas Light Shares . . . . . 610d, rem. 
JOHN CLARKE, 
Canal Agent and Broker. 


hf el 
LOAN of 30,000,000. for the Service of the Year 1815. 
For England 27,000.000/. ; for Jreland 9,000,000/, 
PAYMENTS, 


Deposit, Satur lay, June 17, 102. ver Cr, 
2a payment, Friday, July 21,10. aito 
idpoyment, itdav, Aug.is, 10d. aitto 
ithypaymesn, Friday, Sept15, 10. ditto 

Oct,.20, 102. ditto 


| « * payment, Friday, 
| 7t1 payment, Wednesd. Dec. 20, 101. ditts 


sth payment, Wednesd. Jan. 17,1816, 101.49. 


| oth payment, Friday, Feb. 16, 102, ditto 


| 1oth payment, Thursday,Mar.15, 101, dit 


[Feb. 1, 


Nov. 17, 104, perC:. 
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[ 6 ] 
METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


From Dec. 25, 1815, to Jan, 26, 1816. 
Kept by C. Brunt, Philosophical Instrument-maker, 38, Tavistock-st. Covent-Garden. 




































































| Barometrical Pressure.) ‘Temperature a 
| Moen.f Day. J Wine * Max. | Min. |Mean. |Max|Min, Mean. 
| | 
i 7 ae ee ae ee 
‘Dec.26) W [29.49 | 29°11 }29°312] 50 | 28 41°25 [Snow and Rain. 
27] NW | 20°69 | 29°07 |29°875] 50 | 26 39°5 [Snow 
| os] N W [29 83 | 29°76 \29°795] 50] 28 | 38 Rain 
29) W 29°00 o°84 29.877 49} 0.2 405 jFair 
ty 30) W 30°40 | 30°14 [30257] 50] 80 42°75 4Fair 
sip W 3040] 30 40)? 40 47 | 32 40°75 [Fair 
Jan. 1s W p 88 | 30 27 {30 322 46 | 20 | 89°25 |Fair 
of W 4 30°15 | 302 |30°087] 44 | 382 | 38°5 [Fair 
38 W of3u1a |] 30.) {sous | 44] 25 | 35°25 [Fair 
ai Wf 80'2s ! 30:23 [80°267] 43 | 26 | 35 Fair 
5} W = [30°12 | 30°08 [30095] 42 | 25; 34 fRain 
6| W J2078 | 20°66 \20°715] 45 | 32 | 40 Fair 
) 7a NW I 20'6;: | 29°64 [20°64 | 43 | 33 | 38°5 [Fair 
af N W $2953 | 20°28 j29°50 | 48} 382 | 42 Rain 
oo 6OW | 29°50 | @g'45 [29°382] 47 | 83 | 42 Fair 
109 W j 29°40 | 29°30 |29°34 | 4s | 35 | 42°5 (Pair 
11g Wj 2y°t3 | 28'99 som 14; 39 | 42°5 jFair 
1298 Wf 20°46 | 29°13 {29°395] 46 | 35 |! 41°75 )Rain 
} VW pte | op-es 12°99 46 | 36 , 42 Fair 
@ 1468S W Tag ee2 29°22 |29°22 46 | 35 | 42 Rain 
sr 6S boos 29°17 {29°20 | 46 | 34 ! 40°5 [Fair 
16] NW | 29°66 | 20°57 29°63 47 | 34 | ¢o°S [Fair 
178 NW } 29°60 | 29°46 j20°545] 49 | 35 | 40°75 'Fair 
! ls} W 29°65 | 29°65 J29°bS | 49 | 33 | 41°955Rain 
iol W foos7] 20-70 |29:747] 50 | 32 | 42°25 }Rain 
20f S W } 29°58 | 20 52 l20°54 | 49 | 32 | 2°25 !Rain 
> 21 6S 29 52 | 29°52 l29°52 | 49 | 32 | 4a°5 fRain 
223 S 29.55 | 29°52 j29.54 | 50] 33 | 49°5 ;Pair 
23] N f90°53 | 29°43 j29°462] 51 | 33 | 43°5 (Fair 
| 24) N E f 202 | 29°22 l29°247] 59 | 35 | 43° [Rain 
A: 251 N E $2916 | 29°16 j29°16 | 50 25 | 43°95 Rain 








RESUJ (SOF THE MONTH, 


Mean baromctrical pressure. : ‘57 | Mean temperature . . . « + 46°46 
Maximum, 30,40 . . . . ) =«windatW]| Maximem, 51 . . . - «© OWwindatN 
Minimum, 28°95 . . . . windatW wind at W 


Minimum, 25 . .« « « « 
PREVAILING WINDS-—N i1—NE 2—E o—SE o—S 3—SW 2—W 17—NW 6 
Mean Bar, Pres. Mean Temp 


From the } ou the 23d Nov. to the “Fon the3oth . . . 29°571 38°214 
From the 3 on the 30ti:, to the ) on the 7th Jan.18916 . 30°156 38°1B7 
From the } on the 7th to the @onthe 14th. 2... 29°288 41°617 
From the @ on the 14th, to the ) onthe 2ist . ... 29°504 40°307 


eR 


Tn answer to the numerous enquiries relative to the best channel for transmitting the New 
Monthly Magazine to Ireland and Foreign countries, we beg leave to state that it is regu- 
larly delivered by the Postmasters in ail parts of Europe at Two Guineas per annum, or One 
wulnea for six months, it orders are given, and payment made 

‘Lo Mr. Austin, General Post Office, London, for Ireland. 

To Mr. Cowie, General Post Office, for France, Germany, and Holland. 

‘to Mr. Witiiam Serseant, General Post Office, for the Countries bordering on the 
Haltic and the Mediterranean, and for Portugal and the Brazils. 

To Mr. Tuorsuity., General Post Office, for the West Indies, Bahama, Madeira, Ber- 
muda, and Nova Scotia. 

do Mr. Guy, cf the East India House, for the Cape of Good Hope, and all parts of India. 

TT 
ERRATUM. 
Vol. IV. p. 397, col. 2, line 20, for dix: read éué, 





Printed by J. Gillet, Crown Court, Fleet Street, London. 





